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Cross Currents 
At Geneva 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


Observer reports Conference’s 
opening proceedings marked by 
Britain’s strongly indicated un- 
willingness to give up Imperial 
Preference, mainly because of 
possibility of our unilateral re- 
versal of tariff concessions. 
Cripps stated only complete 
tariff elimination would warrant 
similar action on Imperial Prefer- 
ence. Undersecretary Clayton’s 
difficulties highlighted. 

GENEV A—Usually the opening 
speech at international confer- 
ences contain littlemore than broad 
generalities, so vague as to be 
almost non-controversial. This 
practice is unconsciously due to a 


desire to open the discussion in| 


an atmosphere of harmony, by ex- 
pressing pious hopes about their 
success in a spirit of goodwill. 
There has been a great deal of 
thet kind of generalities in the 
opening speeches at the Geneva 
Preparatory Conference. At the 
same time, however, there was an 
unusual amount of plain speaking 
even if it was wrapped in an 
ample cover of platitudes. 

.deed some of the leading dele- 
gates lost no time in indicating 
the broad outiines of the attitude 
they intended to follow. In par- 
ticular Sir Stafford Cripps made 
the British Government’s policy 
quite clear from the outset, not 
only in his speech but also in 
statements made at a press con- 
ference held on the second day of 
the conference, and by implica- 
tion also by his departure from 
Geneva on the following day. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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of wage earner’s dollar. 


years to 
come. During 
the war the 
Government’s 





Ea ; were in- 
P| creased of 
oo necessity. in 
i spite of this 

huge increase 

‘i in taxes, a 
P ’ large part of 
the war costs 
are still to be 
paid. The 


Dr. ivan Wright story of the 


| price structure,” 


deficit financ- | 


ing is told in the increases in the 


| Federal debt, which is now about | 


255 billion dollars. While the Gov- 
ernment’s budget needs declined 


further decline with the postwar 
reconversion and 
the obligations of the Government 


defense, payments to veterans, the 
servicing and amortizing of the 
national debt, increased inter- 


tions growing out of the war. 
While the Government’s budget 


individuals have decreased. This 
decrease, however, does not offset, 
by any means, the increase in the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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with the end of the war and will | 


reconstruction, | 


will remain high for many years | # 
because of the increased costs of | ~ 


| Dr. C. T. Murchison 


The Budget and Federal Taxes 


By IVAN WRIGHT 
Dr. Wright, in recounting growth of Federal budget and Federal 
taxes, points out, despite the burden, if American business is given 
a chance under freedom with fair and free competition, nation 
can meet tax burdens through increased production. Says much 
depends on successful removal of barriers to reduce costs and 
prices which would bring a real increase in wages or buying power 
Sees need for government economies. 


Our Federal taxes are high by comparison with prewar taxes. 


The obligations of the Federal Government will require high taxes | ican economic system stands out to most of us crystal clear. Every 
' for many? 


Chairman, General 





ganda against free enterprise. A 
and as destroying incentive. Wa 








Dr. C. T. Murchison of Cotton Textile Institute says hasty action 
by government or breaking down prices by “crowbar methods” 


may be disastrous. 


Holds if markets are allowed to take their 


due course in making adjustments, prices will tend downward. 


Deploring the “utter recklessness of present assaults on the 


br. 
Institute, 
clared before 
the annual 
meeting of 
the Alabama 
Cotton Manu- 
facturers As- 
sociation at 
Biloxi, Miss.., 
on April 14, 
that such 


“crowbar| 


metheds” 
could easily 
lead to dis- 


quences. 
“There 
much 


is 
loose 


spt, .and irresponsible talk about the | 
national obligations and other ex- | necessity for price reductions,” he 
pansions in Government obliga- declared. 


“If reports from Wash- 
ington are to be believed, there 
is the threat of hasty action on 


requirements have increased and | the part of the government. Both 
Federal taxes have increased, the |of these developments are more 
debts of states, municipalities and |serious than the fact of higher | 
even the private corporations and | prices. If prices are broken down 


by crowbar methods, the results 
will be disastrous.” 


In a period of rapidly breaking 
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C. T. Murchison, 
de-¢ 


astrous conse- | 


President, Cotton-Textile 


prices, he pointed out, public con- 
fidence in values melts away, 


buyers desert the market, being | 


fearful of making commitments 
unless sure that the 
been reached, selling operations 
are brought to a standstill, heavy 
losses are suffered, inventory val- 
ues shrink, production is curtailed, 
unemployment appears like mush- 
rooms everywhere, breadlines be- 
gin to form, and the wage struc- 
ture cracks as did the price struc- 
ture. 

“An alternative such as this,” 
ne went on, “is not idle specula- 
tion. History has shown it to be 
the inevitable outcome of every 
general price collapse. One would 
infer from the current fanaticism 
over prices that the American 
‘people were undergoing great 
hardship and destitution. Such an 
‘assumption, of course, is pure 
nonsense. 

“Why have wages gone up so 
fast and so far except to cover 
'these higher prices? Has the pub- 
\lic income increased from 75 bil- 
| (Continued on page 41) 
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Don’t Wrench the Price Structure! 


obligations | 
and tax rates) 


bottom has | 


Strengthening Economic System 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR.* 


Motors Corporation 


Asserting strengthening economic system will fail unless implement- 
ed by political action, leading industrialist urges contesting propa- 


ttacks tax system as confiscatory 
nts labor-management relationship 


on voluntary basis; accuses unions of monopoly. Holds government 
policy distorts prices, and decries wage rises at expense of profits. 
The vital importance of preserving and strengthening the Amer- 


logical argu- 
ment, every 
bit of histori- 
cal evidence, 
everyap- 
| a — praisal of act- 
| foam tual accom- 
| plishment, all 
| human _reac- 
tions and de- 
sires support 
predomi- 
nantlyone 
side of the 
argument. Yet 
the battle as 
to whether 
that system, 
based on the 
| fundamental concepts of the free- 
dom of the individual, is to re- 
main intact as a bulwark <in 
| support of the American way of 
‘living, or is to move into some 
| form of a regimented economy — 
| socialism or something worse — 
_long in the stages of academic dis- 
| cussion, now takes concrete form. 
|The lines of attack and defense 
are clearly defined. It is the world 


(Continued on page 42) 
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on ogee | Roots and Fruits of Boom 
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R R il : Economist, United States Steel Corporation M e 
emery aeeeerty ia we oe _.~ | Manufacturing Co. 
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recent state- | #bundance of money with which rather than one to which to close 
to buy them were they available the eyes in the vain hope that re- W. L. Douglas Shoe 

-and this despite the facts of fusing to recognize it can e ther 
very high levels of industrial pro- make it not true or avert its con- 


M. H. Rhodes 
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ment that an- | 


other spin of | Common Stock 





the inflation-| duction and the absence of sig- sequences. If, then, it is a boom | Struthers Wells 
° h ll ( ary wage-|nificant unemployment. Muiti- that we have on our hands, it is | Common & Preferred 

Mite ¢ & OMpaty price spiral is| plying money supplies, rising appropriate to inquire into what 

Members Baltimore Stock Exchange to be feared | prices, wages and costs, high lev- (Continued on page 25) all 
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A Balanced National Budget 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ* 


Consultant, Government Finance Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


Dr. Lutz contends less government spending is key to balanced 
budget, reduced income taxes and national debt reduction. Denies 
high taxes help step inflation, but favors debt reduction over tax 
reduction. Says both debt and tax reduction can now be accom- 
plished, and tax reduction will encourage enterprise and increase 
revenue through expanded production and greater individual .incen- 
tive. Contends all should share in tax relief and maximum inceme 


tax rate should not exceed 50%, since “soaking the rich” soaks 
the poor also. 


The subject of these remarks, “A Balanced National Budget,” 
belongs in the realm of past, rather than current history. If we 
| accept that? 
bit of folk-, of the goal once more. There may 
lore about the | be a surplus for the fiscal year 
reticence of 1947, but if this happens it will 
women on the |be due to good Iuck, not good 
subject of management. We now have reason 
their age, to expect, in fiscal 1948, a surplus 
there are of revenues above current spend- 
few memebers | ing. 
of this audi- Yet, the progress toward lower 
ence wh 0} budgets is disappointing. Com- 
would admit pared with the highest war budget 
remembering |of more than $100 billions, the 
when the) President’s estimate of $37.5 bil- 
budget was lions in 1948 indicates improve- 
last balanced. ment. But it was fairly easy to 
It was in the | lop off the first $60 billions or so. 
fiscal year In fact, this was unavoidable with 
1930, and that the termination of war contracts 
is a long time ago by any one’s| extensive demobilization, and the 
calendar. end of lend-lease. The tough part 
We seem to be, at last, in sight| of the job will be to get another 
| $10 billions or $15 billions out of 
‘An address by Dr. Lutz before! the present budget. 
the Annual Convention of the} All of you have probably read 











Dr. Harley L. Lutz 





Michigan State Federation of! about how big the 1948 budget 
Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.,ijdocument was, how much _ it 


tescies 9, 1947. (Continued on duttetd 28) 


James J. Caffrey Sticks to His 
“Riskless Transaction’’ Theory 


SEC killed proposed Rule X-15C1-10 as announced 
in these columns two weeks ago. Does not follow 
that issue of bid-and-asked disclosure may not be 
resuscitated. 


Certain rather important things need to be said about 
the announcement made two weeks ago by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on proposed bid-and-asked dis- 
closure Rule X-15C1-10. Careful re-reading of the announce- 
ment revealed a puzzling ambiguity about the way the last 
sentence in particular was phrased and raised doubts about 
what the Commission really had in mind and proposed actu- 
ally to do about disclosure. The reference to “municipals’’ 
was clear enough but the current attitude of the Commis- 
' sion on a disclosure rule applying to other classes of securi- 
ties seemed vague. 


i To clear up points of doubt, the “Chronicle,” by means 
of a telephone conversation and a personal interview with 
James Caffrey, Chairman of the Commission, posed some 
| pertinent questions to him that had been giving thoughtful 
| people some trouble which, it should be said, he readily 
| and gladly consented to answer. 
For the benefit of those of our readers who did not see 
"/ the original announcement of the Commission printed in 
| these columns two weeks ago and for those others who want 
to refresh their memories on the subject, we publish below 
the complete text of the announcement again. 
‘Inquiries have been received by the Commission from 
time to time regarding the disposition of a proposed Rule 
| X-15C1-10 under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 which 


(Continued on page 46) 











FIRM MARKETS 
MAINTAINED: 


a Bagdad Copper Corp. 
General Aviation Equipment 
Globe Oil & Gas Corp. 
Roberts & Mander Corp. 


Inquiries Invited 


JAMES H. ACKER & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Broad Street — New York 4, N.Y. 
Tel. HAnover 2-5872 Teletype NY 1-2785 




















We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad Street, New York 4 
Tel.: HAnover 2-4300 Tel.: 


Teletype—NY 1-5 
Glens Falls - Schenectady ~ 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Andover 4690 








Albany ~ Boston - Worcester 
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WORUMBO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Selling at About Twice 
1946 Earnings 


Bought-Seld-Quoted 
Circular on Request 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 





Offerings Wanted 
All 
Title Company 
Mortgage Certificates 





GOLDWATER & FRANK 


39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


Member of 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Ine. 











Punta Alegre Sugar 


Haytian Corp. 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

New York Curb Exch. Assoc. Member 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 








TRADING MARKETS 


Thiokol Corp. 
Billings & Spencer 
National Company 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 


Hinzos 6 & [0.3 ING, 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WoOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Cuba Company Pfd. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
*Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 
*Prospectus on request 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 














**Stern & Stern 
Textile, Ine. 
**Offering Circular on request 
*Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


*1st quarter analysis on request 


Macfadden Publications 


All Issues 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers As? 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565) 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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neteek MARKETS 
IN. 250 ie 
ACTIVE ISSUES 4am | 





Abitibi Power | 
Armstrong Rubber | 
Aspinook Corp.* | 
Barcalo Mfg.* | 
Bates Mfg. 


Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


General Machinery 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Higgins Inc. 
Hoover Co. 
Hoving Corp.T 
Hydraulic Press 
Jack & Heinz 
Lanova* 

Long Bell Lumber 


Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Maryland Casualty 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Moxie 


N. Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Pathe Industries 
Philip Carey 
Polaroid 
Purolator Prod.* 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Textron 


Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. 
United Artists* 
United Drill & Tool “B”’ 
Vacuum Concrete* 
Warner & Swasey 





Amer. Gas & Power 
Cent. States Elec. Com. 
Derby Gas & Elec. 
Federal Water & Gas 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 
Tide Water Pwr. Com. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y¥. 1-1286-1287-1288 
* Direct Wires To 
Phila., Chicago & Los Angeles 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Martf’d6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


Federal Reserve 


System 


And the Commercial Banks 


C. E. E 
President, Federal Reserv 


Mr. Earhart, in maintaining Feder 


ARHART* 


e Bank of San Francisco 


al Reserve is adapted to preserva- 


tion of our democratic ideals in realm of money and credit, 
describes functioning of the system and its effectiveness in stabil- 


izing and facilitating credit. 


Points out developments due to war, 


and holds, because of heavy National Debt holdings, control powers 
of Reserve System have weakened. Defends fixed interest rate pat- 
tern and urges caution in commercial loan policy by banks. 


Controls of any kind are unpopular at this time. 
of our most costly war and our subsequent rapid swing into seeming | 


high peace- 
time prosper- 
ity have made 
most of us a 
bit allergic 
to govern- 
mental re- 
iP ein € 6, 
Bankers are 
no exception 
in their feel- 
ings, but they, 
nevertheless, 
are confront- 
ed with the 
possibility of 
either more 
governmental 
competition or 
more controls. The bankers’ own 
conduct will influence the extent 





Cc. E. Earhart 


Long Threatened Strike 


in the event of a walkout. 


President, to discuss issues and s 


find some way to effect a peaceful 


nancial Employees, AFL, and A. | 
M. Kidder & Co. which threatens 
to break out into the much- 
talked-about strike next Monday. 

The strike would be directed | 
not only at A. M. Kidder & Co.) 
but also against the New York | 
Stock Exchange, the New York | 


age houses against which 
union has complaints. The union 
has given the N. Y. S. E. and the 


tion of contract and the contracts 
expire Sunday. The union 


tions as to what to do “during period of 
Union President, reported to have met with William Green, AFL 


The New York State Mediation Board is trying once again to 


dispute between the United Fi-®- 


Curb Exchange, and other broker- | 
the 


Curb 30-day notices of cancella- | 


can, | 


The winning 


thereof. If, in ‘the opinion of the | 
public, they fail to grant produc- | 
tive credit adequately, there will 
| be support for more government 
in the banking business. If, 


item grants unsound or specula- 
itive credits liberally during an 
inflationary period, it runs the 
risk of the imposition of more} 
| controls. 

Because the commercial bank- | 
ing of this country is conducted 
under 

(Continued on page 31) 


*An address by Mr. Earhart 


Banking, Washing- 


April 11, 


Pullman, 
1947. 


ori 
ton, 


May Break Out on Wall 
Street Next Monday 


By EDMOUR GERMAIN 


New York State Mediation Board making one last effort to effect 
peaceful settlement of the dispute between the United Financial 
Employees, AFL, and A. M. Kidder & Co. Exchange, against which 
the union will be directing most of its fire, prepares to keep open 
Members of Exchange given instruc- 


ergency.” David Keefe, 


trategy of strike. 


settlement of the six- -months- long 


however, rescind the seineibaitae 
notices before the cancellation 
date. It is expected all along Wall 
Street that the strike will com- 
mence on Monday, however. 

The union says it will call the) 
strike when it will be the most | 
|effective. In a declining market, | 
the union believes, investors) 
would clamor for a quick settle- 





ment of the argument because 
'their wealth would be in jeop- 
ardy. The union would like to 
commence the strike on a day 


(Continued on page 46) 
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American Hardware 
Art Metal Construction 
Bowser Com. & Pfd. 
Buda Company 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Teletype NY 1-672 


Crowell-Collier Pub. 
Grinrell Corp. 

Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 














on | 
the other hand, the banking sys-| 


a system of fractional re-| 


at 
the Pacific Northwest Conference | | 


| difficult 


BUSINESS BUZZ 
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Imperialist U. S. 


Needs New Deal 


By HENRY A. WALLACE* 


Terming Roosevelt’s death disastrous, Mr. Wallace tells Britishers 
he subsequently “left” the U. S. government because of our drift 


to two worlds and military purposes. 


Scores Americans who “raise 


the Red Menace as cloak behind which to dominate and exploit the 


world.” 
technique and social betterment. 


Maintains Middle East problem can be solved by TVA 


Declaring Russia has been dev- 


astated by war and boycotted in peace, he calls on U. S. to try 


new type of power politics. 


Just two years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt died, and inevitably I 
ask myself what would have been the shape of world events today 


if he had lived 
ito help us 
| through a job 
of peacemak- 
ing, which is 
muchmore 
than 
making war. 
R00sevelt was 
my greatest 
friend. We had 
our differ- 
ences, of 
course, as 
good friends 
do, but essen- 
tially we had 
the same idea. 
We called it 
| the New Deal. 
| First it was the New Deal for 
America, when she had 12,000,000 
unemployed, unparalleled misery 
in the midst of fantastic wealth. 





Henry A. Wallace 





“Transcript of radio talk by 


| Mr. Wallace over Home Service 
; 0 


| tion, April 13, 1947. 


< 
v 


f British Broadcasting Corpora- 





It was the baatanding of Demo- 
cratic planning, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was its most 
lasting achievement. The TVA 

This address has elicited a 
Parliamentary Question and pend- 
ing explanation in the House of 
Commo? 


s. The avestion, as re- 
ported by the New York “Times,” 
pas nut Avril 16 by L. D. Gam- 


mans, a Conservative member, 
asking whether the British Broad- 
casting Corporation “program by 
Mr. Henry Wallace, in which do- 
mestic and foreign policy of the 
Iinited States Government was at- 
tacked, was made with the knowl- 
edge of or after consultction with 
his Majesty’s Government,”— 
Editor. 


idea aati the world, and today 


the most conservative Americans, 


who fought bitterly against the 

project because it was a public 

enterprise for all instead of pri- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





— Common — 


. Strong in cash 
. Represents 2 modern, well located, 


Analysis on Request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Dearborn Co. 


t market 


e buildings. 


HAnover 2-2106 
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American Overseas Airlines 

‘| Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Kingan & Company 

U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 











J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 
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“Hungerford Plastics 
“Metal Forming Corp. 
“District Theatres 
*Dumont Electric 
“Prospectus Available 
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Washington... 


“coanen” And You} 
as. AG, FOS | 


With political window dressing, President Truman has degraded 
his avowed price cutting crusade into a witch hunt. Results are 
apparent and inevitable: (1) the issue has become partisan, (2) in- 
clination of Republican leaders to cooperate with the White House 
has withered, (3) and the possibility of a coordinated endeavor 
between business and government has been minimized. 


@. 
Ww 























For an honest view of the |cut voluntarily. The food indus- 
President’s real intent to con- | try is faced with a price log-jam 
fuse, note carefully these three | that can only be broken by an 
co-incidental circumstances: (1) | @conomic crash, Marketing Agent 
Same day the court and Labor John R. Bromwell assured news- 
Department were trying to end |™men with positive precision. He 
the coal and telephone walk- added .. . “High prices can’t be 
outs, Mr. Truman publicly de- |Teduced by any one segment of 
manded that business cut prices the lood industry because were 
or boost wages; (2) at almost | the wholesaler to sell at cost price 
the identical moment the Presi- and the retailer to realize only 
dent was saying consumer the smallest possible profit, the 
prices must come down, his In- | Price of food would be abnormally 
terstate Commerce Commission | high. The problem goes back to 
was telling the “New Haven” | fundamental high prices—wages, 
Railroad to increase passenger | Materials, taxes which the farmer 
fares, and (3) the President’s | and manufacturers have to meet 
farm agencies were zealously | initially.” 
preparing to spend between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000 to 
keep consumer food costs up. 





* 


Until the President sought to 
(1) blame business and the Re- 
' % “s publican party for the high cost 
And maybe the President didn’t! of living, and (2) arouse labor 
know it, but that very same day | against management, there was 
one of his Commerce Department! a good chance of_ effective 
marketing experts was preaching! friendship between the White 
that food prices just couldn’t be| (Continued on page 45) 


Restore Federal Reserve to Its 
Essential Functions 


By AUBREY G. LANSTON* 
Vice-President, The First Boston Corporation 


Holding Treasury’s present debt management policy thwarts nor- 
mal functioning of Federal Reserve, Mr. Lanston attacks as im- 
practicable and inadvisable stabilizing of current interest rates. 
Holds charges on public debt are bound to increase despite efforts 
to prevent it, and contends “unwritten” amendment to Federal 
Reserve Act makes it impossible for banking and credit systems 
to function soundly. Urges adequate tax reduction before further 
debt retirement. 


The present Debt Management policies of the Treasury thwart 
the normal functioning of the Federal Reserve System. Congress 
specifically ©- meat one 
placed upon 
the Federal 
reserve Syvs- 
tem the re- 
sponsibility: 
(3) “...te-fur- 
nish an elastic 
currency ...,” 
and (2) to 
conduct its 
extremely im- 
portant oven 
market opera- 
tions “... with 
a view to ac- 
commodating 
commerce and 
business and 


| Debt Management policies are de- 
| structive in fields far beyond the 
public debt and interest rates. 

| Ne good business executive 
'would appoint two department 
| heads for a single department end 
| give to each conflicting authority. 
|The war born powers of the Treas- 
|ury to influence credit conditions 
|}undermine the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to promote a sound 
banking structure and a whoie- 
|some business environment. The 
|time has come for these powers 
lof the Treasury, like those of 
‘other wartime regulatory bodies 
to give way to the requirements 





A. G. Lanston 


the general credit situation.” restore to the Federal Reserve the 
The repercussions of existing powers necessary to the perform- 
——— ance of its essential econcmic 


*An address by Mr. Lanston| functions, then Congress should 
at the Dinner Meeting of the intervene. 

While the bulk of my discussion 
‘this afternoon will be devoted to 
(Continued on page 34) 


Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, New York City, April 15 
1947. | 
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* Analysis and Prospectus on Request 








New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 






Teletype: NY 1-583 


of a vigorous peacetime economy. | 
with regard to their bearing upon | If the Treasury cannot or will not | 



















Observations .... | 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


MR. TRUMAN AS ECONOMIST 
Is He Beating the Gun in Hedging Against a Depression? 


It is freely granted by this member of the economics as well as 
statistics professions that his colleagues therein are prone, through 
omission, commission and general subjective interpretation, to use 
supposedly scientific data to support their a priori conclusions. But 
it 1s respectfully submitted that the President of 
the United States in his guise of pronouncing 
conclusions—though not in Olympian aloofness— 
should act somewhat judicially and less as an ad- 
vocate. It appears that in the present economic 
“crisis” the Chief Executive might better issue to 
his public an overall complete summary of all 
the relevant facts, with his conclusions and recom- 
mendations; in lieu of successive pot-shots, given 
by way of eclectic observations at one of his 
brief press conferences, at subsequent anony- 
mous quasi-official White House interpretations 
thereof, or through comment on his advisers’ 
report. The whole performance seeming to be a 
politically-tinged pre-depression apologia! 

Hence we shall first specify ‘“‘material omis- 
sions” and then follow with commissions of error, 
offering them to the President for use in the 
next statement of his thesis on prices. First we 
might remind the Chief Executive of some of the obstacles to effective 
“talking-down” of the high price level in righteous indignation. 
This is primarily so because the run of large profits is not being 
earned on controlled lines, that is, where buyers fix the prices or 
their own individualized products in their own market. Wheat, for 
example, is now selling at $2.50 not through the policy or control of 
any individual farmer, but pursuant to the price set by the open 
market for standard commodities. In line therewith, the President. 
in his advance pre-Depression castigation crt industry, also neglected 
io mention that fully 70% of last year’s rise in the cost of living 
occurred through a 180% increase in the price of food. 


























A. Wilfred May 


Industrialists’ Responsibility False Perspective 
Prices of farm products are now 300% of their prewar figure, 
(Continued on page 44) 





Stop Money Inflation, and 
Price Inflation Will End 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 
Vice-President, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


Bank economist blames mounting cost of living on Federal Reserve 
and Treasury policies during past decade that have fostered and 
permitted excessive money supply. Holds Federal Reserve and 
Treasury have power to adopt anti-inflationary policies by pre- 
venting further mcreases in deposits, by refunding collossal float- 
ing debt, and by reducing bank holdings of government bonds. 
Attacks interest rate control as “penny-wise and pound foolish.” 





It has become urgently necessary for everyone with some com- 
prehension of the ultimate consequences of present Federal Reserve 
and Treasury ¢ Saget en 
policies to de- 
mand in the 
strongest 
terms that 
those policies 
be changed, 
For the mone- 
tary and bank- 
ing authori- 
tics have per- 
Sistently re- 
fused to stem 
the tide of 
monetary in- 
flation de- 
spite appeals 
by a long list 


'when acute shortage of goods, ris- 
ing labor costs and the monetary 
inflation of the past decade de- 
mand that the monetary spigot be 
turned off. 

With prices soaring and the 
cost of living mounting the siiua- 
tion is critical and if this nation 
experiences an inflationary “blow- 
up” the responsibility can _ be 
placed squarely on the policies of 
the Federal Reserve and_ the 


and the refusal of those two or- 





ary ection when it has been clearly 
called for. 


Murray Shields ‘ 
‘of distin- This is not to imply that the 


guished students of such questions (Continued on page 39) 
that they do so and despite ac- ; 
cumulating evidence of the dan- *An address bv Mr. Shields be- 
gers involved in feeding the fires fore the Queens County Bankers 
of inflation with large injections Association, New Yurk City, April 
of money and credit at a time 10, 1947. 





American Maize Products 
Boss Manufacturing Co. 
Electric Bond & Share ‘‘Stubs”’ 
Tide Water Power 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 


Established 1888 ‘te 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Bell Teletype NY. 1-897 





Treasury during the past decade | 


ganizations to take anti-inflation- | 








Guy Simpson Jr. With 
Oscar Burnett & Co. 


(Special to Tue Prnancrat CHRONICLE) 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Guy H. 
Simpson, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Oscar Burnett & Co., 
Southeastern Building. Mr. Simp- 
son was formerly Greensboro rep- 
resentative for Cohu & Torrey 
and prior thereto conducted his 
own investment business in 
Greensboro. 


Cotten With Boettcher 


(Special to THe FPinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, COLO. — William W. 
Cotten has become associated with 
Boettcher and Company, 828 Sev- 
enteenth Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Cotten was formerly with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane in 
Atlanta, Ga. 











With Merrill Lynch Co. 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
HIGH POINT, N. C.—Louis L. 
Moorman, Jr. is with Carolina Se- 
curities Corporation, Security 
Bank Building. 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








International 
Hydro Electric 
System 


6% due 1944 


HART SMITH & GO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Indiana Limestone 
Company 


Information on Request 


F.H. Koller & Co., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 














IRANIAN STERLING 
CHINESE STERLING 
DUTCH STERLING 


BOUGHT — SOLD 


F. BLEIBTREU & CO., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681-2 




















Specialists in 
Domestic, Canadian and 


Philippine Mining Issues 





Mexican Gulf Sulphur 





MAHER & HULSEBOSCH. 


Brokers & Dealers 





In Investment Securities r 
62 William St. New York 5, N.Y. 
| Telephone Teletype 


WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
. Branch Office . 
113 Hudson St., Jerséy City, N. J. 
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Phila. Securities 
Association Field Day 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
Annual Field Day of the Phila- 
deliphia Securities Association will 
be held Friday, June 13, 1947, 
William B. Ingersoll, of Stroud & 
Co., President of the Association, 
announced. The outing will be 
held at the Llanerch Country Club, 
Llanerch, Pa. 


BALTIMORE 








Baltimore Transit Co. 
All Issues 


Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Stand. Wholesale Phosphate 
and Acid Works 


Maryland Trust of Balt. 
STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 


Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone REctor 2-3327 








BOSTON 


Bem 


Boston & Maine RR. 


Prior Preferred 





Circular on Request 


Walter J. Connolly & Co., Inc. 


j 24 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Tel. Hubbard 3790 Tele. BS 128 
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Continuing Interest in 


lowa Power & Light Co. 


3.30% Preferred Stock 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


Common Stock 











EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


Secretary Snyder Sees Evidence of PriceCuts) WMioderation in Labor 


At press conference, Treasury head expresses concern about a de- | 


pression if price spiral continues upward. Says $200 million week- 
ly retirement of Treasury bills is part of program to reduce credit 


pressure. 


WASHINGTON, April 15—In his press conference today, Secre- | 


tary of 
tions about the commodity price* 
situation. He refused, however to 
make public his statements on the 
subject in the last Cabinet meet- 
ing. Mr. Snyder said that he had 
seen evidences of price reductions 
by some of the large manufactur- 
ing wholesalers. 

In the event that industry does 
not cooperate with the Adminis- 
tration in reducing prices, the 
Secretary stated that he has in 
mind no alternatives, as this is not 
a matter for the Treasury to 
handle. 

Asked what the Treasury can do 
by way of using its fiscal powers, 
Snyder replied: “Well, there are 
the Treasury credit control oper- 
ations. Our $200,000,000 weekly 
retirement of bills is part of the 


| program to reduce the credit pres- 


| eral Reserve credit controls 








LOUISVILLE 


sure.” 

Asked what would be the effect 
of relaxation at this time of Fed- 
Sny- 
der said: “That would not be heip- 
ful at this time.” 


PHILADELPHIA | 








Western Light & Telephone Co. 
Bird & Son, Inc. 


Eastern Corporation 
Me? Req 
Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Lo Ange l St ke ff nge 
New York Cu I hange 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh, Pa Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—W Hitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire tem betu 


Philadelphia, New York and Lo: 


Sy een 


Angeles 








A continuing interest in 


GRINNELL CORP. 


1946 Earnings’ reported by 
Company total $5.68 per share. 


Available around 5 times earnings. 
No debt—Long dividend record. 
Conservative Management. 


Excellent Outlook for this leader in 
building construction industry. 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
PEnnypacker 5-8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N.Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 





the Treasury John W. Snyder replied to a number of ques- | 


Snyder refused comment on the | 
recent press statements of former | 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Hanes on budget policy, 
nor would the Secretary reveal 
the presently expected budget 
surplus for this fiscal year. 

Snyder denied knowing of any | 
Egyptian request for a loan from) 
this Government. 

Nor would the Secretary give 
any information in answer to a} 
question as to the amount of pub- | 
lic funds lost to Gls as a result of 
the remittance racket (referred to| 
in last week’s “Chronicle,” Sec- | 
ond Section, p. 2). 

Mr. Snyder favors relaxing 
Regulation W only as goods come | 
into supply. Otherwise, he re- 
gards its removal as an inflation- 
ary step. Instalment buying is now 
going up markedly, he added. 

Asked whether he is concerned 
about a depression this fall if the 


price spiral continues upward, 
Snyder said: “I am increasingly 
concerned about it as the high 
prices and the large earnings con- 


tinue.” Snyder prefers to use the 
word “recession” rather than ‘“‘de- 
pression.” 

Avart from bill retirements, the 
Treasury has another instrument 
for controlling prices. Snyder said 
that on June 30 the reserve re- 
quirements go back on war loan 
deposits “That tightens up 
credit,” he observed. 

There is no evidence the Sec- 


retary sees that taxes are now re- 


tarding business, and so he is 
against tax reduction now. 
“Do you meen to say that it i: 


possible that you won't go right 
through and retire $200,000,000 a 
week off the 12 outstanding issues 
of bills: that it might not go right 
down the line?” Snyder replied: 
“I made no such statement.” 

When a reporter asked about 
the “paradoxical” policy of sup- 
porting farm prices, Mr. Snyder 
referred him to the Secretary olf 
Agriculture. 

The Treasury has no objection 
to the flotation of the reported 
bond by Norway, Snyde1 
said, adding: “Those matters are | 
cleared through the SEC you) 
know.” 
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Reforms Needed 


By HON. IRVING M. IVES* 
U. S. Senator From New York 
After commenting briefly on foreign political situation and endors- 
ing Truman’s program for aid to Greece and Turkey, Senate Labor 
Committee member discusses in detail proposed labor relations leg- 
islation. Warns against playing politics in this field and recom- 
mends moderation and “extreme caution” in new legislation. 
Although citing closed shop abuses, Mr. Ives favors its retention 
with restrictions. Advocates ending of secondary boycotts, includ- 
ing cross-picketing, and application of corrective méasures to 
industry-wide bargaining. se 
At the time I received the invitation to address the Economic 
Club of New York, I intended to talk on subjects of a goverhmental 


nature and ° iets 
dealing with must be adjusted on a more equi- 
| fundamentally taple basis trom the standpoint of 


economic mat- 
ters. I intend- 
ed to speak on 


the overall burden upon the peo- 
ple of our country. Otherwise the 
sower layers of government may 


our tax struc- find themselves in a _ condition 
ture in this where they will become incapable 
|country, not of raising revenues or where, if 
alone as _ it they do raise revenues, they will 


pertains to the be in effect confiscating the prop- 


federal layer erty of the private citizen. 

of govern- Circumstances in the meantime 
ment, but to have arisen which have caused me 
all the lower to change my plans in the selec- 





layers. and to 
consider the 
interrelation- 


tion of a subject for this evening. 
These circumstances are not the 
proposal now before the Congress 


Irving M. Ives 


ship existing to provide aid to Greece and Tur- 
among these layers where prob- (Continued on page 54) 

lems of taxation are concerned. I 

feel very strongly that one of! Address by Sentor Ives before 
inese Gays—ana the sooner the| the Economic Club of New York 
better—this matter of taxation 16 1947. 


City ./ 


April 





Work and More Production Will 
Reduce Prices 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President, New York Stock Exchange 
NYSE executive scores any program of scarcity or restriction of 
output for purpose of spreading work or maintaining prices. Points 
out need for less bureaucracy and more local independence, and 
ascribes our superior economic situation to capitalistic system as 
contrasted with either Socialism or Communism. Says we are now 
testing our ability to act without either political or economic com- 
pulsion, and, in bringing about reduced prices, all must cooperate, 
including business, government, labor and farmer. 
Coming from a family of very moderate circumstances I was 
taught very early in life that to have I had to work and save. My 


father taught« - —_——— 

me to do doesn’t it? But as we look back 
many things over the history of this great 
with my country, we find that it grew and 


prospered under an entirely dif- 
ferent philosophy than that which 
exists today. True, the progress 
was not always upward—some- 
times it was too fast and often 
too slow—but as we look at the 
charts today we find it was con- 


hands, being a 
very versatile 
workman 
himself, 
German im- 
migrant. He 
taught me the 


a 

















American Turf Ass’n Botany Worsted Mills joy of accom- stantly pressing forward to a 
| Consid 1 E ire South * =, plishment, a higher standard of living, better 
a - | a eae oe Textile Securities heritage that health, better schools, better and 
Girdler Corporation | Empire Steel has meant cheaper automobiles* and im- 
Murphy Chair Company | Nazareth Cement AND more to me proved housing. But about 15 
: ’ Sterling Motor Truck . than wealth. years ago we suddenly decided 
ee Tee Oe Ww 3 Cc ny Properties Emil Schram I never once that old things must give away to 
ees eiciguiaed | heard him say new. We apparently decided that 
THE — | ° ‘that someone owed him or his we had progressed about as far as 
THE BANKERS BOND © | [that someone owed him or hi Drogressed about as 
— ° ifamily security in their late un- (Continued on page 38) 
Incorporated H. M. Byllesby & Company | A. M. LAW & COMPANY | productive years. He adhered to —-—— - 
ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bld PHILADELPHIA OFFICE (Established 1892) ‘the philosophy that if he ever had From an address by Mr. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY ™ Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 SPARTANBURG. S. C |anything he would have to work Schram at the Annual Dinner of 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 Telephone Teletype L. D.5 ate . | for it. the Sons of Indiana, New York 
~ |] Rittenhouse 6-3717 PH 73 schon paeeee See os | Sounds rather old-fashioned, City, April 11, 1947. 
i 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. | PITTSBURGH | SPOKANE. WASH. ATLANTA, GA. 
ALABAMA DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE |) "eta | STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
@NEW YORK CITY el re at | E BONDS 
. 2 or immediate Execution o rders 
Municipal Bonds of or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor CORPORAT 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
all issu ™ A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at LOCAL STOCKS 
es X other hours. 
Inquiries Invited REED LEAR &. Co : “ 
| a \ iy ~ > he —. iilimeins ee —, 
Members Pittsburgh Stock Erchange STANDARD SECI RITEES > 24 ng a\ 
THORNT CORPORATION é sins rey Compan Ta 
Members Standard Stock Exchan Qe" Sie ES ages nk ee a ee 
M ON, MOHR & CO. of Spokane ge © or — ree ARE ~~ wg aie a <3 ad 
— a Branch Offices: ‘cus aioe doe Established 1894 
. & L.D.53 ag ay Meadville, Pa. Branches ¢ | RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
MG «4 Washington, Pa. ® PITTSBURGH Kellogg, shake ond Yexena, Wn. | Teletype AT 288 Long Distance 108 
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™ my | price is only $52. This implies an 
EB expectation in this case that fu- 
arnings an oc rices are carina wil be hardly mow 


| than one-tenth the current rate. 























By JOHN M. TEMPLETON | To give some clue on the extent 

Of Templeton, Dobbrow & Vance, Inc. cpunideres a 7 
Asserting never before in peacetime since 1908 have stock prices been so low in relation to earnings as | oe te tne cae Pre Fy 
modified by interest rates, Mr. Templeton amplifies and expounds his statement by statistical data. Says taking the earnings of all corpo- 
disparity between earnings and stock prices may be corrected by decline in earnings which may already poy to ey malicaat a 
have been discounted. 





|The last two figures in the column 

are estimates of course. The cur- 

__ Never before in peacetime since 1908 have stock prices been so low as they are now in relation to earnings as | rent ratio of 9.6% is much greater: 

modified by changes in interest rates. The statistics on this subject for the last 53 years are given in the accompanying prrcetoey ee ps = 

table. The last figure in column 6 tells the story. _dication of normal, it is fairer to 
Column 2 gives the earnings on 2&—-___—_—_- — —— 2a preg 


siaeaiiiced = ie . -_ — take the 19 years shown in the 
the stocks used by the Cowles} recorded. However, many econ-|shown in column 5. The last fig-|in column 6. It is higher than any |table ending 1930. Three ways 
Commission in compiling the in-| omists are predicting that earn-|ure in column 6 is 3.84. This is| other figure in the column, with- 












































- years are omitted because earn-- 
dex of indus- ings for the final quarter of 1947 larger than the figures in that|out exception. This means that, | ings were abnormally great at tha’ 
trial stock will be considerably less than column for the 52 earlier years, |if full consideration is given to| time, as shown in column 2. The 

















prices up to 
1938. The se- 
ries has been 
filled out for 
the years 1939 
through 1946 
by reference 
to Standard & 
Poor’s quar- 
terly index of 
earnings of 
117 industrial 

















earnings for the first quarter. except the years 1902, 1907, 1915,| changes in interest rates, then | average for the 19 years is 8.4%. 
Column 3 is the index of prices | 1916, 1917 and 1941. The excep- | stock prices are lower now in re- To reduce the current figure of 
of 354 industrial stocks compiled tions since 1908 occurred during | lation to earnings than ever be-|9.6% to 8.4% would require a 
by Standard & Poor’s and by the major wars. This means that! fore as far back as statistics are | decrease of only 1242%. This iss 
Cowles Commission. The earnings | earnings are now very high, or| available. If no consideration is | an answer to those statisticians ii, 
per dollar of market price in| stock prices are very low, or both. | given to changes in interest rates, | the pay of labor, unions, who cry 
column 4 are found by dividing The information in columns 7 it can still be said that the Dow-| out so loudly about the curren?’ 
the figures in column 2 by the through 10 is the same as the in- Jones index of industrial stock | rate of earnings. — ; 
figures in column 3. Because only | formation in columns 2 through 6, | prices is lower now in relation to| The present disparity between 
the low for the year is given in| except that it is based on the com- earnings than in any previous year | earnings and stock prices can be 
column 3, the figures in column 4 panies whose shares are used in| since 1925, lower even than the | corrected by a decline in earnings 
for the years 1895 through 1946 the Dow-Jones industrial index lowest point reached by the price | I think a decline in earnings will 















































companies. are much larger than they would rather than the Cowles-Standard index in each of those years. occur. Possibly the peak of earn-- 
The estimate be if compiled on the basis of the | & Poor’s index. Column 7 corre- Obviously investors think that | ings occurred in the first quarter ’ 
for 1947 is average of the stock price index | sponds to column 2; column 8 cor-| present earnings are temporary. | of 1947. The disparity can be cor-- 
merely four John M. Templeton for each year. This method was responds to column 3; and column At a time when no Treasury bonds | rected by a decline in earnings, 
times the chosen in order to substantiate the 10 corresponds to column 6. No can be bought to yield more than | by an increase in stock prices, or 
earnings for the final quarter of truth of the statement in the first compilation of earnings on stocks | 2.3%, it would not be beyond rea- | both. The evidence in the accom- 
1946. When actual earnings re- sentence of this article. in this index for years earlier than | son that investors might pay $500 | panying table tends to the con- 
ports are available for the first Column 6 results from dividing | 1920 has ever been published. ‘for stock earning $23. Such is|clusion that the right answer is 
quarter of 1947, it is probable that the earnings per dollar of market, The last figure in column 10 is|not the case; Goodyear earned | “both.” ‘ i a 
an increase of 10% or more over price at the year’s low in column 4| 4.45. This tells an even more em- , $23 a share before contingency re-| A word of caution. This brief 


the final quarter of 1946 will be by the yield on high-grade bonds’ phatic story than the last figure | serves last year and the market | article concerns only one factor in 
'the complex question of estimnat- 



























































‘el. 2 ie ik ' ee ' ; ’ ; ing the future level of stock prices. 
ee : “ low neat a — ane 4, _* a ari — a e | (Mistenes Of0 Cty See Py Bee: 
Earnings Price Index Price Ratio Earnings Low Point of Corporation _sons who permit their thoughts to 
Index for the Year Adjusted for Index Price Index Profits as a ‘ ‘ 7 
(Cowles plus (Cowles plus Bona Yield (Dow-Jones (Dow-Jones Col. 9 Forcentage of be dominated by a single factor.) 
Standard & Standard & Earnings- High Grad Ch Industrial Industrial Earnings- + Nati na : : : , ¢ 
Year— "Pama Poor's) Price Ratio Bond Yields (Col. 1+ Col. 5 heeener) Avevemp) Fries Ratio Col, 5 Income | This article is not hecsamagunarei i 
1895_..... 2.31 19.6 11.8 4.76 2.52 ‘imply that stock prices wiil ha 
1896____._. 1.28 16.8 7.6 4.71 1.61 higher or lower next month ov 
rp ------ sae pay 3 = Let next year; it is intended only to 
PA: 21. ; 2.0: slice mp 
1899... 4.13 30.3 13.5 4.20 3.21 warn that a great: SS ome 
ee cs ee ke 2.78 27.0 10.3 4.49 2.30 porate Carnes ve aiready div- 
ia an 2.78 33.0 8.4 4.38 1.92 counted in stock prices. 
1008...... 8.36 31.4 17.0 4.34 3.92 is * 
(| 2.96 22.0 13.5 4.52 2.99 
a 2.16 22.9 9.4 4.49 2.09 
1905______ 4.00 Soe 12.0 4.28 2.80 
1606_._... 5.92 38.7 15.4 4.38 3.59 TS, 
IGF 22 -c: - 5.04 24.2 21.6 4.72 4.58 y I 
1906...... 2.00 26.1 9.6 4.76 2.06 Cars ji 
1909_.-_-_ 4.39 36.7 12.0 4.51 2.66 10.0 i 
1910_.._._ 4.50 39.7 11.3 4.60 2.46 9.9 0 } 
1911_ . 27 37.7 8.7 4.58 1.90 8.9 
1912__ . 3880 40.4 9.4 4.60 2.04 = | 
eso... 4:62 37.2 11.9 4.78 2.49 ). fF 
1914_ eo 35.3 8.3 4.75 By he se ADVERTISING | 
1915- _ 6.46 35.2 18.9 4.83 3.92 F 
1916 13.25 7.2 26.6 4.73 5.63 ae 11 
1917. 12.56 44.6 28.2 4.99 5,66 —— SERVICE Ii 
1918 8.12 47.7 17.0 5.47 o28 — i ; 
1919 7.44 $3.5 13.9 §.5] 2.52 10.5 | 
1920 7.22 43.3 16.8 6.18 2.72 9.12 67 13.60 2.20 6.3 | H 
192] d.28 40.6 d0.7 6.02 d.12 2.10 64 3.28 0.54 1.9 i 
1922 4.24 49.5 6.6 | ].65 9.11 79 11.53 y Pe S| 7.6 
1923 6.44 04.2 12.9 5.22 2.47 8.25 86 9.62 1.84 8.6 
1924 5.85 sy i 10.1 5.07 1.99 10.88 88 12.37 2.44 1.2 i 
1925 _ 8.80 69.38 12.8 4 93 2.60 13.89 115 12.05 2.44 8.8 | } 
1G40...... Ge S15 10.6 4.77 2.43 11.39 135 8.45 1.77 8.9 
1927- < tne 94.6 8.2 4.65 1.76 8.72 153 5.70 1.22 7.8 A L B E RT F RA N K 
1928 ~ ere 119.7 6.2 4.63 Be iy | 15.97 191 8.35 1.80 9.3 | i ' 
1929 10.80 IZisd 8.9 4.86 1.83 19.94 199 10.02 207 10.0 | G u E NT H E R LAW } 
1930 4 By fr - 88.7 6.5 4.7] 133 11.02 158 6.98 1.48 " 3.4 Incorporated 
1931_ » ee 46.4 3.6 4.55 1.02 4.09 74 5.53 Lae d2.5 sean tiie vsemieaias. een 
1932__.._.. d.24 22.8 d0.9 5.28 17 d0.93 41 d0.23 0.44 d8.7 ee ea I 
1933- _ 1.92 35.0 oD 4.69 PR iy | 2.78 50 5.56 1.19 d10.4 | 
SE wsccs ae 67.1 4.6 4.14 1.1] 4.60 86 5.35 1.29 1.7 > 
1935___.___ 4.64 67.3 6.9 3.61 1.97 6.86 97 7.07 1.92 3.9 
a 103.3 6.9 3.34 2.07 10.19 143 7.13 2.14 6.1 
aed... Tae 78.3 10.0 3.30 3.03 11.37 114 9.98 3.02 6.4 . 
a 3.70 63.6 5.4 3.20 1.69 6.03 99 6.09 1.90 3.1 j 
oo... Cel 63.3 fe 3.02 2.38 9.18 121 7.58 2.01 6.9 
eee... tae 73.1 10.1 2.92 3.46 10.99 132 9.80 3.36 8.2 
| a 71.6 11.6 2.8 4.09 11.64 106 10.98 3.87 9.9 
seen... 6.50 62.4 10.4 2.85 3.65 8.87 93 9.55 3.39 7.8 
Peees.c..' OMe $1.1 8.2 2.81 2.88 3.30 119 6.97 2.47 7.0 
1944_. aS 95.1 Sh 2.78 2.69 10.03 134 7.50 2.70 6.3 | 
i: 7.08 108.6 6.5 2.67 2.44 10.47 151 6.93 2.59 5.7 
SP Lei. 6.0 2.60 2.30 13.69 163 8.35 3.22 5.7 
(|; a 12.09 (a) 124.4 9.7 y 3.64 19.36 (b)172 11.25 4.45 9.6 ' 
(a) 4-9-47. (b) 4-12-47. 
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Public Utility Securities 














Atlantic City Electric 


American Gas & Electric has been one of the better integrated 
holding company systems, vith only two outlying properties, Scran- 


ton Electric and Atlantic City Electric. i , 
On or about April 15 American will sell 522,416 


public lest year. 


The former was sold to the 


shares of the outstanding 1.150,000 shares of Atlantic City and will 


later distribute the remairder th 
common stock holders. 

Atlantic City Electric operates 
in the southern one-third or New 
Jersey, about half its revenues be- 
ing derived in resort areas. Some 
42% of the revenues are residen- 
tial. 25% commercial, 18% indus- 
trial and 15% miscellaneous and 
wholesale. 


rough dividend distributions to its 


* 


ber of other franchises are per- | 


petual. The earliest franchise ex- 
piration date is in 1960. 

Atlantic City and other coast 
resorts were affected during the 


war by severe blackout or dim-| 


out regulations, and resort busi- 
ness was affected by other re- 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 


April 23, 1947 (St. Louis. Mo.) 
Security Traders Club 





Hotel, with dinner at 7 p.m. 


April 25, 1947 (New York, N. Y.) | deeply in my heart 


Security Traders Association of | 
|New York Eleventh Annual Din- | 


ner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


| 
May 2, 1947 (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Pittsburgh Securities 


While as the name implies At- strictions. However, the company’s | Pittsburgh. 


lantic City is the principal city 
served, there are 224 other com- 
munities in the company’s terri- 
tory. Industrial revenues are ob- 
tained largely from service to 


large-scale farms and food proces- 


sors (freezing and canning), glass 
making, chemical and related in- 
dustries. Glass companies have 
been attracted by the supply of 
glass sand. The company has an 
important tie-in with DuPont 


through the Deepwater generating | 


plant in which both companies 


(through subsidiaries) have an in- 


terest. 


The company’s capital struc‘ure | 


is about 50% debt, 15% preferred 
stock and 35% common. stock 
equity. There are about $18,000,- 
000 3%,% mortgage bonds due 
1964, 55,009 shares of 4% pre- 
ferred stock and 1,150,000 shares 
of common stock with a book 
value of $11.05 per share (par 
$10). 

The electric plant account is 
conservatively stated at original 
cost and the small heating plant 
account at cost to the company. 
The depreciation reserve is about 
29% of the plant account, which 
ratio is above average. Deprecia- 


lion charges last year amounted | 


to 12% -of revenues ard mainte- 
nance 7%, the total being 19%. 
Average residential revenues 
per kwh in 1946 were about 4c 
and average usage about 1,270 
kwh. A rate reduction amounting 
to about $376,000 went into effect 
Dec. 1, 1946. Desvite the increase 


in earnings last year the ratio of | 


nct operating income to net plant 
account (nlus allowance for work- 
ing capital) is estimated at 6.4%. 
R-sidential rates appear to be 
sonewhat lower than those of 
P»blic Service Corp. of New Jer- 
se. though exact comparisons are 
difficult 

The Atlantic C'tv franchise does 


share earnings held up rather well 
considering these difficulties, as 
indicated by the ten year record: 


Year Earned Paid 
1946___-_ _ $1.50 $1.00 
(ae 1.19 1.17 
ae WB yj 1.16 
a: ‘ .98 97 
1942 - .80 .60 
1941__ 85 25 
1940_ ccs? ee .96 
1990....... = 28 1.05 
1938__._- a 1.18 
NS ies Sexe 1.21 .99 
The indicated future dividend 


rate is $1.20. ; 
While growth possibilities in 
| the resort areas may be somewhat 
| limited, there would seem to be 
good growth prospects in the in- 
dustrial areas served. The new 
$40,000.000 bridge which will con- 
|nect Wilmington and Deepwater, 
New Jersey, is expected to open 
up for development an area which 
heretofore has been handicapped 
| by inadequate transportation fa- 
| cilities. 
| Atlantic Ci'y Electric’s plants 
are relatively modern and effi- 
cient. The Deepwater plant, in 
| which the company has a part in- 
terest, is considered one of the 
| most efficient in the country, and 
the important new unit at the 
Missouri Avenue station is of the 
most modern type. Accordingly, 
the company should benefit by 
reduced operating costs. 





With Herman, Hampton Co. | 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
SALINAS, CALIF. — John A. 
Carrick has become _ associated 
with Herman, Hampton & Com- 
pany, 341 Main Street. Mr. Car- 


rick was previously with Living-| mer Golf Party, Orchard Lake 


not expire until 2025, end a num- stone & Co. 





Tradirg Markets in Common Stocks 





Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
*Croweil-Collier 





“Prospectus on Request 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CuRTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Liberty Aircraft Products 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
“Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
U. S. Potash 


| May 19-21, 1947 (Chicago, Ill.) 


a) 
of St.| 
Louis—Annual Spring Party and | 
Baseball Confab at the Coronado | 


Traders | 
| Association First Annual Outing 
}at the Shannopin Country Club, 


Illinois Bankers Association 56th | 


| Annual Convention at the Palmer | 


House. 


|May 23, 1947 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


| Bond Club of Philadelphia An- | 


/nual Field Day at the Philmont 
| Country Club, Philmont, Pa. 


| June 6, 1947 (New York) 

Bond Club of New York Field 
Day outing at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, N. Y. 


June 12, 1947 
Paul) 


nesday night, June with a 
cocktail party at 


| Hotel, Minneapolis. 
June 13, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 


11, 





|Annual Outing. 


| June 13, 1947 (Cleveland, Ohio) 

Cleveland Bond Club’s annual 
spring party and silver anniver- 
|sary celebration. 


June 13, 1947 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Associ- 

-ation Annual Field Day at Llan- 

erch Country Club, Llanerch, Pa. 


|June 14, 1947 (Chicago, Il.) 

Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
annual Field Day Party, Acacia 
Country Club. 


| June 27, 1947 (Westfield, N. J.) 


Bond Club of 
Spring Field Day at the Echo Lake 
| Country Club, Westfield, N. J. 


| July 15, 1947 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Security Traders Association of 


the Nicollet | 


(Minneapolis - St. | feat. 
/unnecessary hardships upon us, we 

Twin City Bond Club 26th An-|rose from the ruins left by Sher- 
nual Picnic at the White Bear | man, 


|Yacht Club, to be preceded Wed- | life—economically and spiritually. 
There was no friendly government 


|}ered to the South Carolina Legis- 
Municipal Bond Club of Boston | lature 

| portrait 
| Columbia, S. C., April 16, 1947. 





| of 
| Foundation of 
New Jersey| New 


| Detroit & Michigan Annual Sum- |} 


|Country Club. Also a cocktail 
party and buffet dinner on July 
14 at the Savoyard Club, Detroit. 
Aug. 10-14, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 
a 


Hold Spring Party 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


anniversary this year. 








Central Arkansas & Eastern Ry. 


5s, 


1940 


Stephensville No. & So. Texas Ry. 


5s, 


1940 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


» 


Direct Wire to Chicage 





| porate syndicate managers. 


With Merrill Lynch Firm 


| 
(Special to THe FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 





'C. Riner, Jr. 


/Beane. 107 West Gaston Street. 





McGovern in Clayton 
CLAYTON, MO.— Francis 





8052 Davis Drive. 


The 
Cleveland Bond Club will hold its| 
annual spring party on June 13th.| the proposed 20% to 30% cut in/an pet 
The Club will celebrate its silver|income tax rates and simultane-| $5.7 billion 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Clarence 
is conected with 
| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


J. 
McGovern is engaging in the se- 
curities business from offices at 


| 
| 
| 


Longer Work Week Needed! 


By BERNARD BARUCH* 


Prominent elder statesman urges more and harder work with 
greater production as well as international and domestic hcrmony 


in order to assure basis on which 


world can renew itself physically 


and spiritually. Says we are in midst of “a cold war,” with enemies 
looking to unrest as heart of their success. Scores Russia’s rejec- 


tion of atomic control. 
If this portrait could speak, 


nearly “70; 
years amidst! 
that most 
generous, tol- 
erant, kindly, 
patriotic} 
people— in the | 
World’s Cap-}| 
ital—_ New 
York City. 
But you are 
my people. 
This is the 
land of my 
birth, where 
my forebears, 
together with 
yours, shared 
hardships that were bitter from 
the earliest days down through 
the Lost Cause. They fought and 
died for their principles with a 
bravery never exceeded anywhere. 
Defeated, we accepted that de- 
Although the victors placed 





Bernard M. Baruch 


to a wider and widening 


to give a helping hand or to lend 


“Speech by Mr. Baruch deliv- 


on the unveiling of his 
at the State Capitol, 





—Home Again! 
have lived for¢ 


|'we can do again: 


it would be saying what lies so 
Not from a foreign shore, for I 





us money. The Scallywags and 
Carpetbaggers saw to that. But 
nothing could conquer the spirit 
of our people. As we did then, 
I believe the 
American people will rise to the 
responsibilities and dangers which 
face us now. 

And this thought is true of 
other nations, too. England and 
the English people are hot fin- 
ished. A nation which stood 
magnificently the dreadful trials 
of war will not quail at what is 
necessary to be done in its after- 
math. The vast opportunities of- 
fered to Britain by the elimina- 
tion of the sweated labor of Ger- 
many and Japan will be grasped 
by her to make the world an 
easier place in which to live. 

From the time man appeared 
from the obscurity of earlier aeons 
to become the commanding fig- 
ure among living things, his 
existence depended upon his abil- 
ity to adapt natural laws—whether 
they be physical or economic—to 
his use. That is still the primal 
problem of our world—to prevail 
against animals and insects; star- 





vation, disease, weather — and 
above all—his own _ incredible 
folly—war. Many advances have 


been made in science, but little 
headway in controlling economic 


(Continued on page 48) 


Hanes Sees $3 to $4 
Billion Current Surplus 


Under-Secretary of Treasury duri 


ng Roosevelt regime writes Milli- 


kin, Chairman of Senate Finance Committee, taxes could be cut 


20% to 30%. 


John W. Hanes, Under-Secretary of the Treasury in the Roose- 


velt Administration, and now Ch 
the tax 


* 


airman of the Board of Trustees 





probably from $3 billion to $4 bil- 


York | lion—instead of the deficit of $2.3 
City, in a let- |billion that was forecast in the 
ter dated |Executive Budget published in 


April 7 to Sen. 


Eugene OD. 
Saree .2 Rin, 
Chairman of 
the Senate Fi- 





January. This is because receipts 
are running larger, and expendi- 


# | tures smaller, than estimated. 
@4| Receipts from individual income 


| : ; 
| taxes are exceeding estimates be- 


nance Com- cause taxable incomes have in- 
mittee, pre- creased. As recently as last Sep- 
| dicted that itember income payments to indi- 
| the Treasury 'viduals, according to the Depart- 
| will have next tment of Commerce, were at the 
June 30, a sur- annual rate of $166 billion. The 
| plus of from latest figure, for January, was $176 
$3 to $4 bil- John W. Hanes billion. Such an increase in in- 
lion, and that come requires more people to pay 


Cleveland Bond Club to 


The organization will entertain | 
las its guests at the outing 50 cor- | follows: Te 
| Dear Senator Millikin: 





in the coming fiscal year, under 
present tax rates, and with a $4.5 
billion cut in expenditures, there 


'would be a surplus of $9.5 billions. 


Accordingly, Mr. Hanes held that 
it is feasible and practical to effect 


ously reduce the national debt. 
The text of Mr. Hanes’ letter 


I am addressing this letter 
jointly to you as Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and to 
Senator George as the senior mi- 
nority member, because of the 
leadership and influence that you 
exercise in your respective parties 
in questions of national finance. 

New facts have recently come to 
light which I believe show that 
substantial debt reduction and 
substantial tax relief are not in- 
compatible. It is possible to have 
both.. The most important. new 





fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
will) have a substantial surplus— 


fact is that the Treasury, for the 


taxes and lifts those who already 
pay into higher brackets. 

During March the increase in 
individual income taxes and other 
receipts almost offset the loss of 
corporation excess profits taxes, 
and the month’s total revenues at 
nearly equalled last 
year’s figures. With this evidence 
‘before us, and knowing that 
monthly receipts from withholding 
and excise taxes will be substan- 
tially larger than last year, we 
'may confidently predict that rev- 
|/enues in the final quarter of the 
fiscal year will run much ahead 
of the January estimates. 

At the same time, expenditures 
are responding to the widespread 
pressure exercised by Congress 
and organs of public opinion for 
an end of waste and extravagance 
in government. From Jan. 1 te 
date they are 10% below a year 
ago, whereas the January budget 
estimated a decline of only 6%. 
The Executive Budget anticipated 
expenditures of. $24 billion from 





(Continued on page 38) 
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The Bonds of World Bank 


By E. FLEETWOOD DUNSTAN* 


Director of Marketing, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Holding U. S. is principal source of funds for nations to resume 
peacetime productivity, World Bank official asserts his institution 
is ready for the job. Says Bank’s present $725 millions cash 
capital is not likely to be soon increased and therefore it will be 
required te issue its obligations. Points out factors of safety in 


Bank’s bonds and divalges eight countries have notified intention 
to obtain loans. 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to be here today to discuss with | 


you some of the more important aspects of the International Bank. 
This is doubly ®— _ - — 

so, since there | the banker as he is pictured—not 

have beenias he is—on the _ International 


ceptions about| cruelly searching in your analy- 
the Bank and|sis. The first question you must 





'Fund and the International Bank 


Syria, Lebanon Join 
Fund and World Bank 


On April 11, Dr. Costi K. 
Zurayk, Minister of Syria, on be- 
half of the Government of Syria, | 
signed the Articles of Agreement | 
of the International Monetary | 





for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


Syria’s application for admis- 


Federal Reserve of N. Y. Defends Margin and 
Consumer Gredit Controls 


In Annual Report for 1946, submitted to member institutions by 
Allan Sproul, it is stated inflationary pressures required steps be 
taken during year to tighten credit controls such as restrictions on 
margin trading and consumers credit. Cites substantial rise in 
volume of consumer credit despite restrictions. 


The 1946 Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 

































































many miscon-| Bank and you are going to be)! 


sion to membership was approved 
at the first annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington in October, 1946. Syria’s 
quota in the International Mone- 


tary Fund is $6,500,000, and its! 


subscription to the capital stock of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is 65 
shares of a par value of $6,500,000. 


of the Bank 
reviews the 
‘selective 
credit controls 
instituted or 
maintained 
|during the 
year and de-- 
fends such ac- 
tions as a 





York, submitted to member institutions »n April 16 by Ailan Sproul, 
President @— ‘ la SM Ber ikki 0 


by stockholders exercising sub- 
scription rights. For this purpose 
registered securities were given a 
loan value of 50%. Subsequently, 
following the dampening of spec- 
ulative activity in the security 
markets in the latter part of 1946 
and the consequently reduced 
threat of substantial credit expan- 




































































before 
hope to 


world 
nomic 





astic 


it can| necessarily ask yourselves is: Is 
play | there a need for such a Bank? 
its contem- 
plated part in| 
foste rin g| global war is all too obvious to all 
eco-/|of us. 
recov-| industrial nations, Germany and 
ery it must re-| Japan lie prostrate. 
ceive enthusi-| being. at least, they have little or 
support | nothing to contribute toward the 
— particularly | rebuilding of the world. 


Well, let’s take a look! 
The indescribable destruction of 


Among the great pre-war 


For the time 


From 


E.Fleetwood Dunstan in this coun-|the standpoint of industrial pro- 


try. 


duction they may be liabilities 


I know of no audience we could| rather than assets. 


address which means more to the 
future of its operations than this|in ruins. 


one. 


Much of industrial France lies 
Many of her factories 


In the last analysis, it is| must be rebuilt and re-equipped 


what the bankers and institutional | before she can make an appreci- 
investors of this country think|able contribution to the world’s 


about the Bank and how they re-| imperative needs. 


Our allies, the 


act to it, that will largely deter- | British are making a noble strug- 


mine its usefulness. 


But let me! gle against terrific odds to get 


make clear at the outset that in|into production and resume pre- 


forming your opinion of our insti-| war status. 
tution, its functions and poten-| 


Switzerland, which 
(Continued on page 41) 


tialities, we expect—and prefer— | ———— 


that you will be hard-boiled. 


For the time being, we are go-| before the 


* An address by Mr. Dunstan 
Executive 


ing to assume that you are all| Meeting of the American Bank- 


from Missouri. 


You are going to/ers 
turn the cold calculating eye of| Springs, Ind., April 14, 1947. 


Our Domestic Economy and 


Association, French Lick 


Foreign Affairs 


By HON. WILL 


ARD L. THORP* 


Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


State Department’s ranking economist maintains our dependence 
on foreign supplies, accentuated by wartime demands on our natural 
resources, is increasing. Emphasizing foreign nations’ political 
instability and need for liquid financial resources, Mr. Thorp holds 
strengthening of our demestic economy largely depends on effective- 
ness of economically stabilizing rest of world. 


It is worthy of some note tha 


three months 
ago than on 
domestic mat- 
ters. The 
**“Congres- 
sional Record” 
is full of 
speeches on 
this or that 
phase of for- 
eign relations. 
The humani- 
tarian angle 
appears in re- 
lief and refu- 
gee legislation; 
the economic 
angle in sugar 
and rubber 
legislation, and in the extension of 
the war powers for export and 
import controls; the political 
angle in the four peace treaties 
now before the Senate; the secu- 
rity angie in the discussions of the 
atom bomb. And there are trian- 
gular or multi-angular items such 
as the Greek and Turkish pro- 
grams, temporary adjustments in 
immigration quotas, and the for- 
eign information program. There 
is no sense in speaking today of 
isolation. It never did exist, and 
it never can. 





Willard L. Thorp 


Economic Interdependence 


This is very clearly the case in 
the economic field. Our economic 


life is thoroughly entangled with: 





t the Congress of the United States 

© 
| the rest of the world. We seldom 
| realize that fact, any more than 
| New Yorkers think about their 
| dependence on New England or 
| California, but the world has 
| grown smaller and smaller and 
| the economic independence of any 
| individual or area has grown less 
| and less. Today, the best word to 
| describe this situation is not inde- 


(Continued on page 36) 








*An address by Mr. Thorp be- 


Council | 


The signing of the Articles of | 
Agreement by Syria brings the to- 
tal of countries having member- 
ship in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- | 
velopment to 43. 

Lebanon, whose application for | 
membership was approved at the | 
same time, has until April 15, | 
1947, to sign the Articles of Agree- | 
ment. 

In line with Syria’s action, it | 
was announced on April 14 that | 
Lebanon also joined the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank when Minister | 
Dr. Charles Malik signed the ar- | 
ticles of the agreement. Lebanon’s | 
quota in the bank will be 45) 
shares valued at $4,500,000 and 
an equal subscription in the} 
monetary fund. | 

The application for member- | 
ship of Lebanon, together with | 
Turkey, Italy and Syria, was ap- 
proved at the First Annual Meet- | 
ing of the Boards of Governors | 





|in October, 1946. 


| 





| 


_ Electric Corporation. 


'ship in the firm on May Ist. 


John Galbraith & Co. Adds 


} 


_|fore the Economic Club of New Goodwin is with John Galbraith 
| York, April 16, 1947. 


| 


| 
i 





World Bank Issues Now 
Eligible for NY Ins. Gos, 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey on | 
April 11 signed a bill to amend) 
section 81 of the New York State 
Insurance Law, to permit all in- 
surance companies to purchase | 
securities of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- | 
velopment. Holdings are limited | 
to 5% of the admitted assets of | 
the respective companies. 


| 
| 
| 





Gerahty Director 
James D. Gerahty, Vice Presi- | 


; : ; ; | dent of the First Colony Corpora- | 
has spent more time and energy on foreign affairs since it assembled ‘tion, has y : 


been elected to the| 
Board of Directors of the Dumont 





Wineman, Weiss to Admit | 

Wineman, Weiss & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York City,. will 
admit Paul Fischer to partner- | 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SALEM, OREG. — Charles A. 
& Co., Pioneer Building. 

















| Hanover 2-0200 





We are pleased to announce that 


the following have become associated with us. 


MR. FRANK J. McCALL | 


(Formerly with J. F. Reilly & Co.) 


| MR. HAROLD S. McGAY 


(Formerly with G. L. Ohrstrom & Co.) 


SCHWAMM & CO. 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











Bell Teletype NY 1-2474 








—— 





rights to subscribe to securities, | December. 


sion to finance such speculation, 
the Board announced a restoration 
of the general margin require- 
ment to 75%, effective Feb. 1, 
1947. It should be remembered 
that these restraints apply only to 
the use of stock exchange col- 
lateral for loans to finance secur- 
ity trading, and not to the use of 
ary pressures which prevailed| such collateral for business bor- 
during most of the year, further |rowing. In the existing circum- 
steps were taken in the direction | stances, it is questionable whether 
of tightening the selective credit | more liberal use of exedit to fi- 
controls available to the System— | nance security trading would be 
the regulation of security margins | beneficial to the economy unless 
and the regulation of consumer | there is evidence that it is needed 
credit. Effective Jan. 21, 1946,|to facilitate the flotation of se- 
the Board of Governors of the | curities to provide funds required 
Federal Reserve System, by/|for productive purposes. 
amendments to Regulations T and| Despite the rising volume of 
U, raised margin requirements for | industrial production during the 
trading in securities listed on na- | year, demands for many classes of 
tional securities exchanges from | consumers’ goods continued to ex- 
75% to 100%. This change had | ceed supply, with consequent up- 
the effect of prohibiting new} ward pressure on prices through 
loans on listed securities (for the | most of the year. In these circum- 
purpose of trading in such securi- | Stances, the Board of Governors 
ties) by either security brokers|0f the Federal Reserve System 
or banks, except in certain spe-| continued Regulation W (Con- 
cified circumstances. In order to|Sumer Credit Regulation) in ef- 
assist stockholders who receive| fect, with few changes, until 
In fact, it tightened 
the Board amended Regulations | the Regulation somewhat, in Sep- 
T and U, effective Dec. 1, 1946,|tember, by raising from $1,500 
by permitting loans to be made to| to $2,000, the maximum size of 
finance the purchase of securities | (Continued on page 47) 


means of 
curbing infla- 
tionary pres- 
sures, 
According 
to the report: 
In view of 





Allan Sproul 








United Kingdom 4%, 1960-90 


Rhodesian Selection Trust 


Gaumont-British 


Scophony, Ltd. 


British Securities Dept. | 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges } 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 








Consultants on Municipal Finance 
A Constructive Service to Municipalities 


As Consultants on Municipal Finance we render a con- 
structive planning service for Cities, States and other | 
governmental units. This service includes experienced | 
assistance in development of plans for new financing, 
reorganization of existing debt structures, planning 
the financing of self-liquidating projects, and financial 
public relations. WE DO NOT BUY CR SELL 
SECURITIES. We are pleased to cooperate with finan- 
cial institutions and investment houses. 





Wainwright, Ramsey & Lancaster 
70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-3540 
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Dealer-Broke 


. Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


r Investment 


























Advantages of Listing Securities , 
— Descriptive pamphlet Detroit 
Stock Exchange, Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Comparison and Analysis Ist 
Quarter 1947 of 19 New York Cit 
Bank Stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds. 120 Broadway, New York 
i = 

Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Stocks—Earnings comparison fo! 
1946—Laird. Bissell & Meeds, 120 


Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Nebraska Municipal Subdivi- 
sions—Statistical information for 
1946-1947 — Wachob-Bender Cor- 








Burgess Battery Co. Com. 
Chgo. Auro. & Elgin Ry. Units 
*Franklin County Coai Corp. 
Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Howard Indusiries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. Com. 
*Long-Bell Lumber Company 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Oil Exploration Co. Com. 
*QOid Ben Coal Corporation 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed analysis available 


-on request 


Comstock & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 




















A Detailed 


fnalysis of 


Ft. Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


Available on Request 


DAVID A. NOYES & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Tele. CG 730 Tel.: State 0400 





a I) EI 
Colorado Milling & Elev., Com. 
*National Tank Co., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 


Common 
*Seismograph Service Corp.,Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 


Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














SINCE 1908 SG 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN CoO. 


Central Public 
Utility 
514’s of ’52 


Recent Review on Request 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 








poration, 210-12 South 17th Street, 
Omaha 2, Neb 


Railroad Cempany Bond Pur- 
chases and Retirements 1941-1946 

Study covering thirty-six lead- 
ing railroads—Analysis also esti- 
mates 1947 fixed charges and per- 
centage reduction in such charges 
from 1940—R. W. Pressvrich & 
Co.. 68 William Street, New York 
> he. =. 


Railroad Developments of the 
Week—Summary—Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Thoughts on the Current Pessi- 
mism—Booklet—Bennett & Pal- 
mer, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
nw. X, 


American Export Lines, Inc.— 
Memorandum—Stanley Heller & 
Co.. 30 Pine Street, New York 5, 
nN, ¥. 

Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas She Co.; Hart- 
ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- 
on Iron & Steel; Purolator Prod- 
ucts; Upson Corp.; Alabama Mills; 
Pfaudler, Corp.; United Artists; 
Vacuum Concrete; Barcala Mfg. 

Bassett Furniture 
Inc.—Memorandum 
ner & Mason, Inc., Law 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Industries, 
Scott, Hor- 
Building, 


Boston & Maine Railroad — 
Circular — Walter J. Connolly & 
Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 

Central of Georgia Railroad 
Brochure discussing the reorgan- 
ization of the road—Varnedoe, 
Chisholm & Co., Inec., Savannah 
and Trust Co. Building, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


1 
sank 


Central Public Utility 54s of 
52 and Consolidated Electric and 
Gas $6 Preferred—Recent review 


—Fred. W. Fairman & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


Coeur d’Alene Mines Corpora- 
tion—Memorandum—R. E. Nelson 
& Co., Hyde Building, Spokane 8, 
Wash. 

Also available are maps of the 
Metaline Mining District, and the 
Coeur @’Alene Mining District. 











Consolidated Dearborn Corp.— 
Circular — Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Foundation Company. 


New England Gas & Electric 
Association—Analysis—New York 
Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


L. A. Darling Co.—Descriptive | 
brochure and annual report— 
Moreland & Co., Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Electric Power & Light Corpo- 
ration teview of _ situation 
Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


New England Public Service Co. 
Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., ill 
Broadwa’ York 6, N. Y. 


, New 


Prentiss-Wave:s Preducts Co 


Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper New enalysi Adams & Co., 23! 
Company Detailed anelysis South La Sal'e S.reet, Chicago 4 
David A. Noyes & Company, 206 IIl. 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 4 
Il. Public Nattonai Bank & Tru< 


Co.—First gquartcr aralysi GG 2 

Franklin County Coal Corp Unterberg & Cu., Ol Bivadway 
Detziled analysis Comstock & |) New York 6, N. Y. 

Co., 231 South La Salle Street Also available is an offering 


Chicago 4, Ill. circular on Stern & Stern Textiles, 
Also available are analyses « inc. 

liydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Lon —_—__— 

Bell Lumber Co., Miller Manufac- Ralsten Steel Car Co.—Up-to- 


turing Co., and Old Ben Ccal Cor- date Circular—Lerner & Co., 10 
poration. Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
—_— Mass. 

Gencral Portland Cement Com- ——-— 
pany—Circular—Greenfield, Lax Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
& Co.. Ine., 40 Exchange Place,| Analysis — Steiner, Rouse & Co. 
New York 5, N. Y. 25 Broad Street, New York 4 


— |N. Y. 

Hotels Statler Co., Inc.—Memo- 
randum—Shaskan & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y 


Standard-Thomson Corporatien 
Memorandum—tToppelil & Com- 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed Analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Also available are analyses o' 


Long Bell Lumber Co., and 
Miller Manufacturing Co, 
International Detrola Corp.— | 


Memcrandum—Buckley Brothers, | 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 


peny, 40 Exchange Place. New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Terra-Lite — Circular—Caswell 
& Co., 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, III. 

Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc. — Circular — Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., 238 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica 2, N. x. 





Visking Corp.—Memorandum— 
Jacobs & Low, 61 Broadway. New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Western Light & Telephone Co. 

Memorandum 3uckley Broth- 
ers, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Bird & Son, Ine. and Eastern 
Corporation. 

R. C. Williams & Co., Inc.— 
Memorandum—Bonner & Bonner, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5 
N. Y. 


> 


Werumbo Manufacturing Co.— 
Circular—B. S. Lichtenstein & 
Co., 99 Wall Street, New York 5, 
nm: %. 


_ 


Cudahy Packing to 
Try Competitive Bids 


Will seek offers from investment groups on $15,000,000 of refund- 
ing bonds. Halsey, Stuart & Co., underwriier of former issues, 
reported to be forming syndicate to make a bid. First instance 


a of voluntary competitive bidding for industria!s not under reorgani- 


a. 
Also available are memoranda | 
on Bird & Son, Inc. and Bruen 


7 ' The Cudahy Packing Co., Inc 
Watch Co. ne an) g , In 


investment houses for a contem 
oes JA_, . 4 As 
3 F 24-year Refunding Bonds and 

James Manufacturing Company |; 7.) 3 a. ‘te Sapling 8 
Descriptive memorandum is stated that this departure from 

wet v ! ion . 2 . . . . 
_ : a yrivate negotiation is made at the 

Also available is a study of Wis- m 8g : 


: M. ‘ instance of Halsey, Stuar s Co., 
consin Power & Light Company- M4 uart & ; 


; - aon w | the investment bankers who pre- 
Loewi & Co., 225 Bast Mason| —. igen: nt “eer =e acne 
Streets Milwaukee 2. Wis | viously marketed the Cudah 
oltre Vav 7S Be VIS. : ° : . 

, issues, particularly the last issue 

‘ pois a : |Of $14 million of the Company’s 
Kingwood Oil Co.—Analys':s ee ges AE og gy ne a © 
' ‘ sind : ‘ ee bonds, which it is proposed to 
-eter Morgan & Co.. 31 Nassa Bie Doser = RE =e a 
Siveet New York § WN. ¥ refund. The participents in the 
, _e = oe SS yndicate that marketed the new 
arena ssue in April 1844 were: Halsey, 
Leland Electric Company —/|Stuart & Co., Ine., Goldman 
Memorandum and _ descriptive | Sachs & Co., Central Republic Co., 
folder—Bennett, Spanier & Co..| Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., F.§& 
Jne., 105 South La Salle Street,| Moseiev & Co., A. G. Becker & 


Co., Hallgarten & Co., Shields & 
Co.. Blair & Co.. Inc., Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis and William 
Blair & Co. 

The firm of Halsey, 
said to be forming a syndicate to 
for the new bonds, but as vet 
no other concerns have given defi- 


Chicago 3, Ill. 

Lime Cola Co.—Late data— 
Thornton, Mohr & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgom- | 
ery 4, Ala. 


Stuart is 


—_— bid 


Lukens Steel Company— Me mo- 


randum—Otto Fuerst & Co.. 47} nite indication of entering com- 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y.| petitive bids. 
ee es Although offering at public 


: : C itive sale has become the 
Menroe Auto Equipment—Cir- | ‘ maggot an ake in Se B- 
cular—Troster, Currie & Sum-|0F¢@! he ; 


ee ae , nancing of state, municipal, pub- 
mers, 74 Trinity Place, New York |,. : ; 
‘i ; ie utility and railroad capital re- 


pBevchad i|quirements, this announcement 
Tati Ry ‘ | marks the tirst time that the men- 
National Can Corporation —lagement of a _ large industrial 
ee nn M. Kidder & | company has elected to issue new 
0.. 1 Wall Street, New York 5, securities at competitive bidding. 


a. S. In commenting upon the com- 


pany’s decision to offer the new 





| Michigan Public 


Chicago New York 


Boston 





- PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


*Black Hillis Power & Light Company 
Central Arizona Light & Power Company 
Central [ilinois Electric & Gas Company 
Gulf Publie Service Company 
Indiana Gas & Water Company 
*Iowa Public Service Company 
Lake Superior District Power Company 


Missouri Utilities Company 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
j *Sioux City Gas & Electric Company. 
*Southwestern Public Service Company 
Texas Public Service Company | : 
“Tucson Gas Electric Light & Power Company 
West Virginia Water Service Company 


“Prospectus Available 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


Incorporated 


mortgage bond issue at competi- 


li tive sale, E. A. Cudahy, Chair- 
man, issued the following state- 
ment: 


“Officers of the company have 
'followed with interest the com- 
petitive sale of state, municipal, 
'public utility and railroad issues 
'and have been very favorably im- 
| pressed with the results obtained. 
|'We have noted widespread ice!- 
|ing on the part of public and 
|quasi-public bodies that onl) 
i'through competitive bidding can 
‘assurance of a fair market ap- 
| praisal be obtained and the inter- 
‘ests of taxpayers and consumers 
adequately protected. Al- 


Service Company 


| be 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 'though we as meat packers are 


| not subject to the same consider- 
lations affecting municipalities, 
|utilities and railroads, we feel a 
| sense of responsibility to our stock- 
| holders, employees and customers, 
|which requires that we arrange 
—j/our financing on the most advan- 





Milwaukee Minneapolis Omaha 








zation or Alien Property Custodian. 


seeking bids from competing 
plated new issue of $15,000,000 


1S 


it? = 


tageous terms available to us 
We believe that the cost of money 
is Just as much a cost of doing 
ousiness as are any of our admin- 
istrative or operating expenses 
In view of the long-term improve- 
ment which has characterized the 
company’s operations and credit 
position and the seasoned nature 
of a Cudahy Packing Co. obliga- 
tion, we feel justified in assum- 
ing that this n¢ offering will re- 


ceive general investment accept- 
nce and will attract-bids by rep= 
resentative underwriting institu- 
tions. If these expectations are 
realized, this financing will be 


subjected to t! 
range ot inforn 
praisal, and we 
that the company will obtain these 
funds on the ost advantageous 
terms which the market affords.” 
The Cudahy Company contem- 
plates that the bonds will be pub- 
licly offered early in May. 
According to the New York 
“Times,” the Cudahy request for 
bids, while the first major indus- 
trial issue posted for competitive 
sale at the initiative of the issu- 
ing company not mark the 
first time that industrial securi- 
ties have been awarded to under- 
writers at competitive sale. In 
such cases, however, the initiative 
and responsibility were vested 
temporarily in a public authority. 
Examples were the recent com- 
petitive sales of enemy-owned se- 
curities by the Alien Property 
Custodian. Another notable in- 
stance was the competitive sale in 
1941 of $13,700,000 of debentures 


» broadest possible 
d investment ap- 
can be assured 


aoes 


and 56,000 shares of $100 par 
value preferred stock of the 
McKesson & Robbins Company 


at the direction of a reorganiza- 
tion trustee responsible to the 
court. 


Wish Vance, Sexilies & Co. 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Nelson S. 
Burbank and Aifred D. G. Fuller 
have been added to the staff of 
Vance, Sanders & Co., 111 Devon- 
shire Strect. 
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BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


President Lawrence Merr, of E. H. Rollins & Sons., Inc., has 
znnounced that the Bond Traders Club of Chicago will hold their 
annual Field Day Party on Saturday. June 14, 1947 at the Acacia 
Country Club, just west of Chicago. 

This Party will inciude all day golf, horseshoes, baseball, lunch 
and dinner. Guests will be welcome. 


|ers, the parts for which are manu- 


SECURITY TRADERS CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
The Security Traders Club of St. Louis has announced a Spring 
Party to ne held at the Coronado Hotel on April 23. 


PITTSBURGH SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

The Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association will hold its ‘tirst 
Annual Outing on May 2 at the Shannopin Country Club. Hon. 
Kobert McConnaughey of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
will be speaker. 

Shares are available at $1.00 par in the grand drawing; first prize 
is a $500 radio-phonograph; second price, $200 U. S. Savings Bonds; 
third price $100 U. S. Savings Bonds; and fourth prize, case of Old 
Overholt. Other prizes will also be awarded. 

Outing tickets may be purchased through Wilbur E. Johnson, 
Johnson & Johnson; George E. Lestrange, Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
is in charge of the grand drawing shares: Frank Ponicall, Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, is in charge of hotel reservations. The outing is 
free to members; guests $7.00 each. 

The Pittsburgh Securities Traders 
members. 


TWIN CITY BOND CLUB 

The 26th Annual Twin City Bond Club Picnic will be held on 
Thursday, June 12, at the White Bear Yacht Club. Bernard B. Knopp, 
First National Bank of St. Paul, is General Chairman of the Picnic | 
Committee. 

The following committees have been chosen to assist in the picnic 
arrangements: 

Yacht Club: Charles C. Cook, Greenman & Cook, Inc.; Lael R 
Abbott, J. M. Dain & Co.; and Charles W. Goodrich, Harold E. Wood | 
& Co. 

Prize Drawing: Fred S. Goth, Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & | 
Beane. | 

Cocktail Party: Kermit B. Sorum, Allison-Williams Co., and | 
Douglas M. Warner, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. | 

Collection for Prizes: James P. Arms, J. P. Arms, Inc. 

Invitations: Rollin G. Andrews, J. M. Dain & Co.; Robert L. | 
John, Woodard-Elwood Co.; and Bert A. Turner, Kalman & Co., Inc. | 

Golf: Lawrence Shaughnessy, Park-Shaughnessy & Co. and 
Malcolm M. Aldrich, The Central Republic Company. 

Tennis: C. M. Webster, J. M. Dain & Co. and Joseph E. Masek. 
Charles A. Fuller & Co 

Transportation: Carl J. Kall, First National Bank, Minneapolis; 
Harry W. Starn, Kalman & Co., Inc., and William J. Lau, C. S. 
Ashmun Co. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Golfers interested in qualifying for the STANY Golf Team and 

have a handicap of 12 or less, should get in touch with Stanley 

Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Company, 29 Broadway, WH 3-3840. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co., Chairman of the Arrange- | 
ments Committee, announces that over 1,500 members and guests | 
will attend the 11th Annual Dinner of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N. Y., Friday evening, April 25, 1947. 

This includes representation from all over the country and | 
Canada. Some of the guests and the organizations are as follows: | 
U. S. House of Representatives; U. S. Securities and Exchange | 
Commission; Attorney General of State of New York; New York) 
Stock Exchange; New York Curb Exchange; National Security | 
Traders Association, Inc., and Presidents of its various affiliates; | 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc.; New York Security | 
Dealers Association: Corporation Bond Traders Club of New York: | 
Association of Customers Brokers; Association of Stock Exchange | 
Firms; Toronto Bond Traders Association; Montreal Bond Traders | 
Association, and members of the press. 

Michael J. Heaney, Jos. McManus & Co., President, will preside. | 


SECURITY TRADERS CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

The Security Traders Club of St. Louis will hold its annual | 
Spring Party and Baseball Confab at the Coronado Hotel, April 23, | 
with dinner at 7 p.m. | 

Dizzy Dean and Johnnie O’Hara, sports announcers, will be guest | 
speakers. The program has been arranged by the Entertainment 
Committee, composed of C. T. Ayres, Edw. R. Oldendorph and He-- 
man J. Zinzer. 


Allen Trading Mgr. 
For J. A. White & Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—J. A. 
White & Co., Union Central Build- 
ing, announced that Samuel S. J. Sasinis te pasin condatine 
er — oun 4 mares securities business from offices in 
7 a os deananneanehed with the the Giddens-Lane Building. Mr. 
firm for the past two years, 1n Daniels was previously proprietor 
various capacities, principally as of Leonard J, Daniels & Co. and 
northwestern Ohio representative. |in the past was an officer of the 
Prior to that time, he was in the First National Bank of Shreve- | 
U, S. Armed Forces for 4'2 years. port. 


Association has over 140 


Leonard J. Daniels 
Reopens in Shreveport 


(Special to THe FINANcIAéL CHRONICLE) 


SHREVEPORT, LA.— Leonard 


| outstanding. 


\412% 10-year sinking fund deben- 
















Missouri Brevities 


G. H. Walker & Co. and Scherck, Richter Co., both of St. Louis. 
on April 3 publicly offered 25 000 shares of $10 par value 6% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock at $11.25 per share, 25,000 shares of 
$1 par value class A common stock at $2.90 per share and 100,000 
shares of $1 par value class B common stock at $3 per share of the 
Automatic Firing Corp. of University City. The class B common stock 
did not represent new financing on the part of the company, and the 
net proceeds from the sale of thee——-——— 
other two issues will be used to 
increase working capital and pay 
off short-term bank loans. Auto- 
matic assembles and finishes Stok- 
A-Fire (automatic coal stoker), 
Gas-A-Fire and Oil-A-Fire burn- 





recapitalization, which will pro- 

vide for the elimination of divi- 

dend accumulations on the pre- 

ferred stock, which at Dec. 28, 

1946 amounted to $31.8714 per 

share, or a total of $2,020,556. It 

is proposed to issue four shares 

of new $4.80 preferred stock in 

ss se . exchange for each three shares 

The common stockholders of of *3 preferred stock out- 

Missouri Utilities Co. of recor’  5*”ding. 

April 1, 1947, were recently 
given the right to subscribe on 
or before April 16, 1947 for 


factured by others. 


The present volume of business 
of Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
15,009 additional shares of com- | !5 Substantially higher than in pre- 
mon stock (par $1 each) at $20 war years, said E. S. Pillsbury, 
per share. The proceeds will be President. At the end of the year 
used ta: pay for new construc- 1946, he added, the backlog of 
ticn. The offering was under- |°'€rs was much greater than at 
written by Edward D. Jones & |the end of 1945, when a record 
Co., Reinholdt & Garner and | figure had been established. Net 
Stix & Co., ali of St. Louis. and sales billed in 1946 totaled $14,- 
was made on the basis of three 920,320, compared with $13,863,077 
new shares for each 25 shares |” 1945. Net profit after charges 
already owned. and Federal taxes in 1946 was $1,- 

; 198,453, as against $343,308 in the 

: is . preceding year. The company’s 

The merger of Ems Brewing Co. jnterest in the Hunter Fan and 
(an Illinois corporation) with and) Ventilating Co. was sold in 1946. 
into Columbia Brewing Co., St. 


Louis, became effective at the We ae : ’ 
close of business on March 31, Axelson Manufacturing Co., 
1/1947. One-half share of $5 par which has plants in St. Louis, 


Mo., and Vernon, Calif., for the 
year 1946 reported the largest 
earnings per share in any year 
since 1957. Net profit after taxes 
was $464,163, equal to $1.35 per 
share, and comp3res with $332,- 
317, or 97 cents per share for 
1945. Current assets at the close 
of last year amounted to $4,002,- 
230 and current liabilities $2,- 
085,203. Dividends are cur- 
rently on a basis of 15 cents per 
share quarterly. 


value capital stock of Columbia ‘s 
being issued in exchange for each 
of the 93,660 shares of Ems $1 par 
value capital stock issued and 


The stockholders of Wagner 
Electric Corp., St. Louis, of rec- 
ord March 20, 1947, were re- 
cently offered the right to sub- 
scribe on or before April 9, 1947, 
for 97,846 additional shares of 
common stock (par $15 each) at 
$30 per share, on the basis of 
one new share for each four 
shares owned. The proceeds Long-Bell Lumber Co. (Kansas 
will be used for payment of City) and consolidated subsid- 
plant extensions and new equip- | jaries for the year 1946 was $2.50 
ment, reduction of bank loans, | per share and totaled $4,985,390 
increasing working capital, etc. | compared with 87 cents per share 
This offering was not under- and a total of $1,732,879 for 1945. 
written. Income from sales, services, ren- 

ze He Hs tals and railways totaled $48,869,- 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan-| 629 for 1946, as compared with 
sas City, had net sales of $41,669,- $40,096,517 for 1945. 
918 in 1946, compared with $37,- wt “ we 
197,021 in the preceding year and The greatest activity ever ex- 
$15,680,417 in 1937. Net profit perienced by the Southwestern 
after taxes amounted to $1,310,860. pel) Telephone Co., St. Louis, 
as against $367,870 in 1945 and took place in 1946, the first full 
$165,696 in 1937. To provide addi- year of peace. It handled more 
tional funds for fixed asset ex- telephone calls, built more new 
penditures and other purposes, the telephone plants, and installed 
company placed with private in- ; “oy 
vestors a new issue of $1,500,000 more new telephones than in any 
other year of its history. Total 
operating revenues in 1946 
amounted to $180,890,639, as 
agianst $167,355,133 in the pre- 
ceding year, and net income 
after fixed charges and Federal 
income taxes totaled $19,944,896, 


Consolidated net profit of The 


tures, dated Oct. 1, 1946, of which 
$450,000 were exchanged for the 
then outstanding debentures, dated 
Oct. 1, 1945, the annual report re- 
veals. 

The stockholders will vote 
May 13 on approving a plan of 





POSITION MARKETS IN 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. Com. & Pfd. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 

Hearst Consolidated Publications “A” 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

Old Ben Coal Corp. Com. 

Southern Union Gas 
Velvet Freeze 
Collins Radio 

Delhi Oil 

Taca Airways 
Rockwell Mfg. 


National Oats 

Steel Products Eng. 
Universal Match 
Cliffs Corp. 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 
Landreth Building 


Bett TELETYPE St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SL 456 


GaRFIELD 0225 


as compared with $16,429,820 in 
1945. 


The Arkansas-Missouri Power 
Co. (successor to Arkansas-Mis— 
souri Power Corp. effective Jan. 
31, 1947), on March 13 declared a 
stock dividend of one-third of a 
share of common stock on each 
of the 166,165 shares of common 
stock of the company, payable 
May 15, 1947 to stockholders of 
record April 30, 1947. Scrip wilt 
be issued in lieu of fractionat 
shares. Simultaneously with such 
action, the board also declared a 
cash dividend of 45 cents per 


share on the common stock to be 
outstanding after payment of the 
stock dividend, payable June 16, 
1947 to holders of record May 
31, 1947. 





TWo 


Great Industrial Names 


ARMSTRONG 
CORK CO. 


BENDIX HOME 
APPLIANCE, Inc. 


That will add materially 
to the growth and 
prosperity of 


CLYDE PORCELAIN 
STEEL CORP. 


Detailed Circular on Request 


White & Company 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 477 














Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 


718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 
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ST. LOUIS 


Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


LANDRETH BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 


L. D. 240 








Strix & Co. 
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509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo, 
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L. C. Hart 


the 
sumption | 
construction. | 
The leading | 
questions 
the 





By L. C. HART* 


Vice-President, Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 


are all 
vitally inter- 
ested in 


full 


the | 
prospects for | 
re- 
of 


of | 
day in 
construction, 
real estate and 
banking 
cles are: What 
is the outlook and railroad strikes held produc- 
for building materials production? 
How about building costs? 


| mediate 





cir- 


Taxa- 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


o o 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


AO EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Beil Teletype NY !-953 































Tele. SF 61 & 62 





Firm Trading Markets: 


California & New York 
Real Estate Issues 





J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
EXbrook 8515 

























ACTIVE MARKETS 
ALL 


REAL ESTATE 
STOCKS & BONDS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
Teletype NY 1-1942 











Digby 4-2370 








































‘|| Tel. Central 4424 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Chicago Buiiders Bidg. 
4/56 W. S. 


Hotel Sherman 5/57 W. S. 
Lott Hotels Co. 
100 North La Salle St. Bidg. 


Transportation Bidg. (Cgo.) 
Land Trust Units 





Voting Trust Ctfs. 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. | 


} 


Tele. CG 660 





Building materials executive gives data indicating $12 billions of construction this year and $15 billions 
average for 1948 and 1949. Blames construction difficulties on government’s control program and on 
defects in veterans’ housing law. Says future depends on policies of Federal Government, and attacks 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing measure as political “trading sop,” and urges its defeat. 

There probably never has occurred a meeting of your organization which has faced | 
such momentous problems as those which exist today. We are confronted with uncertainty, 
confusion, and * 
to a consider- 
able degree 
frustration. 
We 


bust” in construction. There is 
talk to the effect that increased 
building costs may bring some 
part of slump in construction vol- 
ume during 1947. Few people in 
the industry share these fears 


tion? The availability, produc- 
tivity and stability of labor? You 
want to know also: What are the 
prospects for housing? To what 
extent will restrictions be eased 
on industrial, commercial and in- 
stitutional building? How soon even though we may experience 
will ceilings be lifted on new a temporary recession in general 
rental property’ consumer purchasing. Perhaps the 
It is impossible to discuss the best assurance I can give on this 
materials situation without in- point is the opinion of the Market 
cluding numerous “ifs.” The im- Analysis Committee of the Pro- 
situation ‘is not too un- | ducers’ Council. 
favorable. Production of almost In terms of prices expected to 
every important building material | prevail during the next few years, 
has been increasing rapidly dur- | we estimate that the total volume 
| ing the last eight months. The coal | of new construction will be $12 
billions in 1947 (of which $9 
billions will be private) and $15 
billions on the average in 1945 
and 1949. We find no evidence of 
a slump here. Instead the com- 
mittee looks for a sharp rise this 


tion back last year, and the out- 
put of many lines was retarded 
for months by inadequate price 
ceilings but the situation today is 
better than at any time since the 
end of the war. | year and in 1948. 


How soon manufacturers can itis : ; 
reach full capacity production Building Estimate 1949 
Our estimates end with the year 


will depend on, (1) the duration 

of raw materials shortages which | 1949, in view of the economic un- 
are still handicapping many pro-/| certainties which stem from the 
'ducers: (2) an adequate supply of seeming inability of the Adminis- 
| plant workers to offset absentee- tration to bring the Federal budg- 
ism and (3) the possibility of fur- et into balance. 





Forecasts in Building Construction The Democratic Administration's 


Accomplishments and Objectives 


By HON. JOHN W. SNYDER* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Treasury Secretary lauds accomplishments of 14 years of Demo- 
cratic party rule, but warns struggle for economic stability has 
not been won. Holds President follows economical fiscal policy 
and pledges Treasury wil! follow program. Praises foreign policy 
as one of firmness commensurate with U. S. world leadership, and 
calls for dedication of Democratic party to these principles. 


Fourteen years ago, the Democratic administration, taking office, 
found the United States in the depth of depression. Ten million 
people were? 
out of work. 
Industrial pro- 
duction was at 
a low ebb. Our 
banking struc- 
ture was tot- 
tering. Grow- | 
ing numbersof 
persons feared 
that our social 
and economic 
syste mwas in- 
effectual — 
that it had 
failed. But, the | 
Democratic 
administration 
met the crisis 
with courage and imagination, and 
under its leadership, the fabric of 
our civilization grew stronger and 
more secure. 





ting an end to an era in which a 
purchaser often invested blindly. 
Federal insurance of bank de- 
posits was instituted, so that the 
many might not suffer for mis- 
takes of the few. 

Recognizing that the plight of 
agriculture played a part in bring- 
ing about the depression, the 
Democratic administration took 
energetic steps to place the Na- 
tion’s farming industry on a 
sounder basis, and made provi- 
sions for the conservation of the 
land, and of other vital national 
resources. 

These measures, and many other 
contributions of the present Demo- 
| cratic administration, have helped 








John W. Snyder 


establish a firm foundation under 
|our entire 
the country, 


economy. Certainly, 
regardless of party 


There were _ instituted vital | affiliation, who would ask for the 
measures Of our social security |removal of these laws from the 
system—the assumption of co-| statute books. 
operative responsibility for the 


needs of the aged, the blind, the Progress Was Made 





ther wage difficulties. The consensus of opinion among unemployed, and for the benefit We cannot overlook the sub- 
Many materials shortages re- government agencies at Washing- of dependent children. National | today, there are few persons in 
|sulted from price ceilings under) ton in their inter-agency report recognition was given to the rights | stantial progress on the material 
which manufacturers actually had | predicts the following construc- 


to stop producing critically 
needed items because they were 
selling at a luss and the OPA re- 


tion activity for 1947: 
(000 Omitted ) 


fused repeatedly to grant price |New Residential ~-~-~-_$7,124,000 
ceetiiiin iti iniaiamirts tis enaehee abel Private non-residential_ 3,637,000 
s ssar} . Public 2.420.000 


production. Delays in construction 
at the site caused by lack of cer- 
tain items have been one of the 
largest single factors in increasing 
the cost of completed homes. The} In my personal opinion, that is 
unavailability of low cost doors,|too optimistic for any year prior 
window frames, nails, and similar|to 1948 or 1949. Their estimate | 
items can interrupt construction assumes the initiation and com- | 
for weeks, during which time car-| pletion of 1,500,000 dwelling 
penters and other crafts are vir-| units, including 600,000 prefab- | 
tually subsidized by the contrac-  rigated houses. You can see that 
tor, thereby adding unnecessarily | it represents no retreat from their | 
to the cost of the completed | exaggerated forecast of a year 
building. ago; 300,000 prefabricated units | 
The removal of price control would be a liberal estimate and | 
is now enabling manufacturers to | 1,000,000 completed units of all 
fill the “pipelines” of supply and | types would be an outstanding 
re-establish inventories on a more | accomplishment. 
| equitable basis of distribution. And now, what about the pro-| 
Reconversion is behind us. duction of building materials in| 
Manufacturers of building prod- | 1947 to sustain such construction | 
ucts have ample existing plant forecasts? I shall refer, in reply 
capacity to meet the probable re- | to this question, to the recent sur- 
quirements for all housing that vey of production on 14 of the 
can be got under way this year; most critical products by the very 
with probably excess capacity for | able and well-informed Miles L. 
non-housing construction. Indeed, | Colean. The production estimates 
some manufacturers, who have | represent volume, assuming the 
progressed faster than others, are| absence of government controls 
facing the ee pa Reng and subsidies and of any serious 
ary surpluses while waiting for _work-stoppages due to strikes. 


other lines to catch up. ‘ 
All of us have been hearing| Mr. Colean’s estimate of the 
rumblings about a “boom and/| Production capacity of American 


/manufacturers on the following | 


f the East Mort Clini items is more than adequate to| 
of the Seiotehae Rankiers Ascot /supply the materials required for | 
tion of America, New York City, | ne million residential units with 
April 15, 1947. (Continued on page 44) 


Mainteflance and repair 6,075,000 


Grand Total $19,256,000 








*An address by Mr. Hart be- 





OFFERINGS WANTED 


Pittsburgh Hotels VTC 

Roosevelt Hotel 5s, 1964 

Roosevelt Hotel Common 

Sherneth Corp. 5%4s, 1956 WS 

Walbridge Operating 3s, 1950 WS 

National Hotel Cuba 6s, 1959 WS Wall & Beaver St. 4s, WS 

New York Athletic Club 2s, 1955 Westinghouse Bldg. Par. Ctfs. CBI 
61 Broadway Corp. Stock 


} AMOTT,; BAKER & CO. 
Incorporated 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Gov. Clinton 2s, 1956 WS 
Gov. Clinton Co., Inc. Stock 
A. M. Greenfield 5s, 1954 
Hilton Hotels Pfd. 

Lincoln Bldg. 542s, 1963 WS 


150 Broadway 











Tel. BArclay 7-4880 Teletype NY 1-588 











of workmen to bargain collectively | (Continued on page 24) 
| 
| 


|} and 


with their employers. The truth- | 
in-securities act was_ passed, “Address by Sec. Snyder at 
obligating sellers of securities to Jefferson Day Luncheon, New Or- 
issue a complete prospectus, put-/ leans, La., April 12, 1947. 


Mexico—A Field for 
American Investment 


By HON. RAMON BETETA* 
Secretary of the Treasury, Republic of Mexico 





Mexican Cabinet member reviews Mexico’s economic and political 
progress and denies the present Constitution and Government of 
Mexico is communistic. Describes policy of land distribution and 
agricultural betterment, protection given to labor and exploitation 
of nation’s natural resources. Says there is definite field for foreign 
investor at present time, and securities of both government and 
private industry can be acquired on favorable basis. Contends 
Mexican Government has completed its foreign debt settlement. 


I believe that there exists an outstanding feeling at the present 
time with regard to Mexico’s econcmic life: the feeling that we are 
living in an © ane 
epoch of pros- , morial it has been exporting in 
perity and ac- their crudest forms. ; 
celerated it has been no cause for wonder 
growth. Even then that President Aleman, both 
the casual ob- during his political campaign and 
eecver’ epnnes in his inaugural address, has been 
help but real- insisting on the necessity of in- 
ize that there creasing our agricultural produc- 
is an attitude tion and strengthening our incipi- 
of progress 
confi- 
dence to be 
seen in all as- 
pects of eco- 
nomic activ- 
ity. Mexico 
came out of 
the emer- 
gency period of the war full of 
new projects, healthy ambitions 
and the resolution to become a 
country capable of feeding her 
‘own people without the aid of the 
‘importation of foodstuffs and de- 
\termined to become industrialized 
‘at least to the point of being able 
'to transform part of the raw ma- 
terials which from time imme- 


raising substantially the standard 
ef living of our people. 

The insistence on the import- 
ance of production, the emphasis 
on order, peace and tranquillity to 
make this productive process a 
successful one is not new in Mex- 
ico. There have been other times 
when peace, order and discipline 
were the aims and when produc- 
tion was so all-important that the 
inan who produced the labor was 
completely ignored. Such an atti- 
tude was responsible for certain 
material progress, but it was also 
the cause of discontentment among 
the people and for the creation 
of such an unjust distribution of 
| wealth and such an unfair social 
| Fyrom an address by Senorj|and political organization that it 
'Beteta at the Convention of Texas | finally culminated in a violent re- 
'Groun of Investment Bankers As-| volt to which in Mexico we refer 
}sociation of America, Monterrey,|as the Revolution. The social up- 
‘Nuevo Leon, Mexico, April 10,|heaval which began in 1910 and 
11947, (Continued on page 37) 





Ramon Beteta 
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Connecticut Brevities 


On April 8, the Connecticut Light & Power Co. registered .with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 336,088 shares of $2 pre- 
ferred and 163,912 shares of $1.90 preferred, both issues having no 
par value and a stated value of $50 a share. 

The new $2 preferred will be offered in exchange to holders of 
the company’s presently outstanding $2.40 cumulative preferred and 


$2.20 cumulative preferred on a® 


share-for-share basis plus a cash 
adjustment. 

Shares of the $2.00 preferred 
not exchanged, and the entire 


- issue of the $1.90 preferred, will 


be offered to the public by the 
The principal 


of Hartford: Chas. W. Scranton & 
Co. of New Haven; and Estabrook 


& Company of Boston. 


Shares of the $2.40 and $2.20 
preferreds not surrendered for 
exchange will be called for re- 
demption. 


Pitney -Bowes, Inc., in the 10 
months ended January 31, 1947 
reported net sales of $7,608,671 
and net income of $732,501. 
This represents earnings of 80c 
a share on the common stock. 


The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad showed total 
operating revenue of $12,686,288 
for the month of January 1947 
compared with $12,291,747 in 
January 1946. Net loss for the 
month was $623,961 compared 
with an income of $251,073 for 
January of 1946. 

On Apri! 21, 1947, the Federal 
Court at New Haven will hear 
a petition of the trustees, ask- 
ing for authority to issue and 
sell equipment trust certificates 
in the principal amount of 
$5,265,000. ; 

On April 10, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission author- 
ized the road to increase its 
interstate passenger fares by 
approximately 10%, effective 
in five days. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
reported net sales of $62,917,225 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946 
which compared with $85,079,895 
the preceding 12 months. Net in- 
come was $3,207,203 or $2.61 a 
share on the common stock against 
$2,475,971 or $2.37 a share earned 
in 1945. Earnings on the 3.65% 
preferred were $32.07. 


The income account of the 


Connecticut Power Company 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1946 showed total operating 


revenue of $10,621,490 against 
$10,395,047 the preceding year. 
Retail electric sales amounted to 
$7,102,667: wholesale’ electric 
sales, $2,085,590; retail gas sales, 


$1,236,886; zoid wholesale gas 
sales, $196,347. 
The amount available for 


fixed charges was $2,074,515 or 
coverage of 6.57 times against 


6.14 times in 1945. Net income 
was $1,758,723 or $2.65 a share 
against $1,735,235 or $2.62 a 
share in 1945. 

At a recent special meeting of | 


the stockholders of the Connecti- 


cut Power Company, the merger | 


of the Torrington Electric Light 


Company into Connecticut Power | 


Company was approved, the effec- 
tive date being April 30. Under 
the terms of the merger, 
stock will receive 1.1 shares of 
Connecticut Power stock 
$50 3% bond of the Connecticut 
Power Company. Following the 
H. B. Fussenich, 


Electric Light and Charles P. 
Roraback, a director, were elected 
directors of Connecticut Power 
Company. 


Hartford Rayon Corp. report- 
ed sales of $2,745,988 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946 which 
compared with $2,142,859 the 
preceding year. Net income was 








each | 
share of Torrington Electric Light | 


plus a) 


secre- | 


$206,848 or 32c on the common 
stock against $91,710 or 13c a 
share in 1945. 

= os *% 

The income account of the 
Hartford-Empire Company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946 showed 
royalties earned of $4,682,442; 
license fees, $821,385; sales of 
machinery, etc., $2,779,005; mis- 
cellaneous operating income, 
$324,534; and interest and divi- 
dend income, $102,160; bringing 
the total income to $8,709,526. Net 
income was $1,582,588, or $3.38 a 
share. 


The balance sheet showed total 
current assets of $9,440,915; total 
current liabilities of $2,377,806; 
and net working capital of $7,- 
063,109. At the year end, the com- 
pany had no funded debt, a re- 
serve for contingencies of $2,000,- 
000, and surplus of $6,305,990. 


we 


New Haven Gas Light Com- 
pany showed total operating 
revenue of $3,322,958 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946. The 
corresponding figure for 1945 
was $3,170,492. Net income of 
$550,141 compared with $452,478 
for 1945. 





The year-end report of Colt’s 
Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing 
Company reveals a net loss of 
753,895 against a profit of $532,- 
008 the preceding year. Net sales 
were $5,059,577 
$30,206,928 for 1945. 





Harry McDonald 
Honored in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. — Griswold 
Street turned out in force April 9 
to honor Harry A. McDonald, 
newly appointed Commissioner of 
the United States Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Detroit 
Stock Exchange’ members and 
other representatives of the in- 
vestment fraternity are being 
joined by bankers, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and industrialists for a 
reception and dinner at the Hotel 
Statler. Guests of honor include 
James J. Caffrey, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and his assistant, Sherry 
T. McAdam, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
John Hueni of the Michigan Cor- 
poration and Securities Commis- 
sion, Sherwin A. Hill, Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, and former associates of 
McDonald. 


Milton A. Manley, M. A. Manley 
& Co., President of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange, was toastmaster. 





Now Blean & Co. 

DETROIT MICH.—The firm 
name of Lytle & Co., Inc., Penob- 
scot Building, has been changed 
to Blean & Company. James L. 

Blean is President of the firm. 
Cutter With F. S. Moseley 

(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Charles F. 
Cutter has become associated with 
F. S. Moseley & Co., 135 South La 


Salle Street. Mr. Cutter was 


compared with'formerly with Halsey, Stuart & 


Co., for many years. 





and need for improvements. 


were affected 
business ac- 
tivities dou- 
ble, or more 
than double, 
while some 
remained sta- 
| tionary or 
leven receded. 
|All classes of 
?ommunities 
| are now faced 
with one or 
more condi- 
ltions which 
need correc- 
| tion. 
Paradoxi- 
cally enough, 
places which 





Eden B. Thirkield 


time must find ways of providing 





, | 


CA 


Major Problems in 
Municipal Financing 


By EDEN B. THIRKIELD 
Economist for Wainwright, Ramsey & Lancaster, New York City 


Former assistant to New York City Comptroller stresses new 
methods of municipal financing required by problems of expansion 
Says era of practical consolidations 
of many municipalities is at hand and points out: (1) need for 
greater powers to local units; (2) flexible administrative super- 
vision and (3) stable and larger sources of revenue. 


During the war years from 1941 to 1945, cities of this country 
in many ways. Some saw their population and 


facilities for them very soon if 
they do stay. 

The spirited contest between 
powerful forces for a division of 
the limited supply of materials 
needed in construction has been 
going on at a lively pace since 
V-J Day and is by no means set- 








tled yet but there is not as much | 
| pressure as in the beginning. Reli- 


able signs indicate that the ma- 


‘terials situation will be consider- 


Michigan Brevities 


National Gypsum Company, which has operated the Kalama- 
zoo mills of the Western Board and Paper Company since last July, 
has purchased the properties and work has started on a $750,000 


modernization program. 
% 


a % 


Authority has been granted by the SEC to the Detroit Stock 


Exchange _ to 
trading privileges to 14 additional 
common stocks. They are: Alle- 
ghany, American Airlines, Bald- 
win Locomotive, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Canadian Pacific, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Columbia Gas, Na- 
tional Biscuit, Niagara Hudson, 
Pan American Airways, Sterling 
Drug, Sunray Oil, United Corp., 
and Warner Bros. Pictures. 

This brings to 190 local and na- 
tional corporations now traded on 
the Detroit Stock Exchange. 


* * = 


First of Michigan Corp. headed 
a syndicate of investment bank- 
ers which has underwritten an 
issue of $2,225,000 University of 
Michigan revenue bonds. This is- 
sue will be offered as 2% and 
2%,% serial bonds and 2% and 
2.70% term bonds. Associated 








extend unlisted® Pet ae 


Co. has been awarded the $3,- 
500,000 issue of new first mort- 
gage bonds of the Michigan 
Gas & Electric Co. The bonds 
are due June 1, 1976. 

co z * 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. has signed 
an agreement with the RFC, act- 
ing by and through the WAA, 
under which the auto firm has the 
option of extending its present 
lease on the Willow Run. plant 
for 18 years up to Dec. 31, 1965. 

as a * 

Watling, Lerchen & Company 
was the successful purchaser of 
$75,000 School District No. 5, 
Warren Township, Michigan, 
bonds at a public sale. The bid 
specified an interest coupon of 
14%%, plus a premium of $153.75, 
for bonds maturing Oct. 1, 1947- 


with First of Michigan are Paine, | 1951 inclusive, resulting in an in- 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Mc-!|terest cost to the school district 


Donald-Moore & Co., and Crouse! of 1.41%. 
| to construct and equip a grade 


& Co. Proceeds will be used to 
finance a construction program. 
a * Bo 

Griswold Street turned out in 
force to honor Harry A. Mc- 
Donald, newly appointed SEC 
Commissioner, at a _ reception 
and dinner in the Hotel Statler. 
Guests of honor included SEC 
Chairman J. J. Caffrey, John 
Hueni of the Michigan Corpora- 
tion and Securities Commission, 
Sherwin A Hill, President of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
members of the Detroit Stock 
Exchange and many of _ the 
city’s bankers and industrial- 

ists. 
oo % nd 

Seven investment bankers have 

been elected trustees of the Mu- 


nicipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan. They include Wm. M. 
Adams, Chas. C. Bechtel, Merle 


J. Bowyer, Douglas H. Campbell. 
Harold R. Chapel, Reginald Mac- 
Arthur, and Harold W. Rade- 
macher., ‘ 

Harry Ferguson, Inc., of De- 
troit has registered with the 
SEC 100,600 shares of $50 par, 
4.15% cumulative preferred 
stock and 250,000 shares of $1 
par common stock for public 
offering. Watling, Lerchen & 
Co., will be one of the under- 
writing firms. 

fs 


Soss Manufacturing Co. has | 


asked the SEC to withdraw its 
registration statement because of 
“changed market conditions.” The 
statement filed Sept. 3, 1946, cov- 
ered 40,000 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive convertible stock, $25 par. 


Directors of U. S. Radiator 
Corp. have approved the sale oi 


71,429 shares of the corporation’s 
| 


ably relieved before the end of 
1947. Comments of certain build- 
ing authorities and contractors | 


point bluntly to the fact that the 
“law of 


| beginning to assert itself. In othe: 


accumulated an iniiux of people | 
‘out of all proportion to past rec-/| restrictions is permitting the freer | April 30. 
erds are now hoping to hold on) functioning of production and dis- | 
to the new citizens but at the same | tribution. 


} 


words, the removal of artificial 


Under thes2 circum- 
(Continued on page 43) 


supply and demand” is} 


common stock at $14 a share and 
now held in the treasury. The 
sale will increase the company s 
working capital by $1,000,000. Ii 


'must be approved by the stock- 


holders at the annual meeting on 


On its bid of 100.519 for a 
27%,.% coupon, Harris, Hall & 


| 


Proceeds will be used 


school building. 


| The Detroit Stock Exchange 


| February volume of 


reports that trading volume in 
March totaled 240,258 shares, 
having a market value of $3,- 
601,297. This compares with the 
301,467 


shares or $3,794,852. 


| Charles E. Bailey & Co. headed 


a group of investment bankers of- 


fering a new issue of 30,000 shares 
|of 6% cumulative convertible pre- 


ferred and 30,000 shares of com- 
'mon stock, each $10 par value, 
‘of the Newburgh Steel Co., Inc. 
of Detroit. The preferred was of- 
fered at $10 and the common at 


$6. 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 














| 








Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 
DE 206 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 











New London 2-4301 








Hartford 7-2669 





Fifty-sixth Year of Dealing in 


Connecticut Securities | 
Primary Markets—Statistical Information || 





CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New Haven 6-0171 | 


New York Canal 6-3662 
- ‘Feletype NH 194 


Waterbury 3-3166 | 
Danbury 5600 











| 
| 
| 


._ 


TireT BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 
Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 








Bell System Teletype: HF 365 


—_——<——$ 


C. H. DUTTON 


Latest Information 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange. ° 


1051 Penobscot: Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Bay Cily -— Lansing ——« Muskegon. : 
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Balanced Budget With Can Britain Afford It? 
° ee 
Railroad Securities _ | Lower Taxes and Debt Nn: 985:<-o 

Dr. Einzig, in analyzing effects of replacement of British power 

- Cut, Urges ABA Group | and influence in foreign lands by United States, points out Britain’s 

Earnings reports for March and the first quarter of the year will Urges at French Lick Springs chief difficulty is lack of foreign exchange resources. Says there 

begin to appear next week. By and large it is expected that the meeting, cutting down of floating is belief U. S. is willing to assume Britain’s previous foreign com- 

comparisons with a year ago will make very pleasant reading. It 


will be the first interval for most 
with the operating resu'ts of 


roads in which a direct comparison 
a ye 


ar ago will be possible. Last year 


the railroads did not accrue any wage increases during the first two 
months although these increase: ¢ 
were later made retroactive to the| have, in the opinion of most rail 


beginning of the year. 

Most of the roads accrued the 
major portion of the increases ap- 
plicable to the first quarter in 
March. One or two roads did not 
even make any accruals in 
—Nickel Plate for instance waited 
‘until May and then put the whole 
five 


In reporting for the first two 
months of this year most of the 
major roads did not make any ad- 


justment of last year’s results to| 


allow for the higher wages for 
January and February. There are 
two notable exceptions—Erie and 
Pennsylvania. 

Erie for the first two months of 
1946 actually reported net oper- 
ating income of $1,099,000. When 


reporting for this year the figures | 
the first two months of 1946 


for 
showed a net operating deficit of 
$597,000. Similarly, for January 
and February 1946 Pennsylvania 
reported net operating income of 
$10,558,000. This has been revised 
downward to $961,000 in 
reports. It is obvious, then, 
neither Erie nor Pennsylvania is 
apt to report the favorable March 
year-to-year comparisons expected 
of most other carriers. It is fur- 
ther notable that even after ad- 
justing last year’s figures Pennsyl- 
vania for the two months ended 
Feb. 2 


ago. 

By and large, and considering 
the lack of wage accruals last 
year, earnings thus far in 





Chicago Railways 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 








Arden Farms 
Common & Preferred 


R. Hoe & Co., Ine. 


Old Class “A” 
New Class “B”’ 





4 





Marion Power Shovel 
Preferred 
Follansbee Steel 
Corporation 
Income Cony. 41'4s, 1966 


ErRNst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York5,N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., 








Chicago 4, Ill. 


March | 


month accrual through—but | 
very few waited until the whole | 
wage question was settled before | 
charging the bulk of the increase. | 


recent 
that | 


, 1947 showed considerably | 
poorer results than those of a year 


1947 | 


|analysts, shown up very well. For 
the industry as a whole gross rev- 
enues were up 8.3% and net op- 
erating income declined 13.1%. 
|; Operating expenses were 10.0% 
above the year earlier interval 
and taxes were up 13.5%. In the} 
Eastern District gross was up| 
13.6% and net operating income | 
rose 10.7%. To some extent, of 
course, this showing may be 
traced to the fact that the domi- 
| nant road in the territory (Penn- 
| Sylvania) and Erie had restated 
'their 1946 figures. 

| The Southern Region was next 
|in line with a rise of 8.7% in 
|revenues and a decline of 19.2% 


in net operating income. Oper- 
ating expenses were up 14.0%. 
|In net showing the Western Re- 


| gion was the poorest in compari- 
son with the opening 1946 months. 


tevenues were up only 2.7%, op- 
|erating expenses were up "6.8" 
land net operating income de- 
lclined 22.4% Considering the 
general level of earnings in the 
| Western Region last year these 
roads could also best afford to 
suffer a year-to-year decline and 
still show a highly satisfactory 
net by any normal standards. 
| There are extenuating circum- 
| stances in the relatively poor 
showing of the western roads 
compared with a year ago. For 
|}one thing, in the early months of 
| 1946 passenger business of these 
carriers was at an all time, peak 


reflecting redeployment of troops 
coming from the Pacific. Also. 
late January and February wit- 
nessed very severe weather con- | 
ditions. In some sections of the | 
west railroad operating men re- 
ported the most unfavorable 
weather in history. These storms 
cut traffic, resulted in heavy | 
snow removal costs, and generally | 
boosted transportation expenses. 

Last year passenger business | 
started to decline very sharply 
after the end of the first quarter. 
Revenue comparisons should 
therefore shortly be considerably | 
more favorable. At the same time | 


be recurring now that the winter 
has passed. It is generally ex- 
pected that starting in April or 
May the performance of the west- | 
ern roads will come closer to'| 
matching that of the rest of the 
country. Many rail analysts have 
been puzzled by the disappointing 
action of rail securities in the face | 
of definite indications of another 
year of high earnings. It is hoped 
that this negative attitude to-| 
wards rail securities may give} 
way to at 
siasm when results for the 
| first quarter begin to appear. 
—— 


No Egyptian 
Loan Request 


full | 








| WASHINGTON, April 16 (Spe- 





Guaranteed Stocks 
Bonds 
Special Securities 





cial to the ‘ ‘Chronicle” )—A press 
report to the effect that Eg; pt had 
asked the United States for a 


$100,000,000 loan for completion of 
the gold backing of its 
described the 

Washington correspondent 


currency is 
to 


by an 





BUPi22int & CG, 
iwc TU UMt TE oO 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS - BONDS BONDS 
25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 





Egyptian as “absolutely 
rect.” . Neither the Egyptian Em- 
bassy, the Fund or the Bank 
received any information 
stantiate the report, 
as its source 


to sub- 
which gives 
“the Washington cor- 
|respondent of the weekly 
‘cation ‘Akbar el Yom.’’ 





publi- 





heavy weather expenses will not | 


|of the 


the 


debt to reduce holdings of gov- 
ernment obligations by banks. 


A 


“sizable 


penditures, 


cut il 


‘ 
a 


safely 


Federal ex- 
balanced 


1 


budget, and a substantial debt re- 


| tirement 
48,” 


ment 


were 
requirement 

of 
Executive 


American 


the 


Ind. 


in the fisc 


called for 
sound 
national 


for 
the 
Co 
Bankers 


closing session 
meeting at French Lick Spring3;. 


“There should be 


taxes as an 
| prise 
of a high level of production and | 
Council 


to 


income,” 


resolution. 
needed to avoid a recession which 
might occur as the deferred de- 
mand for goods 
cumulated savings diminish. 
would also 


insure 
the 
“This 

is 


be an 


incentive to 
the 


year 1947- 
“the first 
manage- 
debt,” by 
uncil of the 
Association at 
of its spring | 


‘al 
as 


a reduction in| 
enter- | 
maintenance 


said in -its 


is especially | 


and ac- 
This 


for 


met 


incentive 


Congress and the people to carr\ 


through the very 


d 


ifficult opera- 


tion of cutting the budget. 


“The sale of Treasury 


bonds to 


the public should be encouraged 
by every means in order to dis- 
tribute the debt more widely 
spread maturities by cutting down 
the large floating and short-time 
debt. help reduce the amount o! 
debt holdings by banks and the 
Federal Reserve System, stabiliz 
purchasing power and aid in le 
eling the peaks and valleys « 
business. To facilitate this action 
the banks pledge their support t 
the Bond-a-Month program of the | 


Treasury 


Contributions 
ceived for 
| Journal,” 
June 6 at the annual field day of 
Bond 
the Sleepy 
| Scarshorougnh. 

Material 
Emerson Thors, Chairman of the 
Publications Committee, 
| Loeb & Co., 
John 
|Hugh W. 


The 


to 


Street. 


As in the pas 
“Bawl Street Journal 
columns 


| contain 


/minating, 


“news, 


J 


Department.” 
— 


“Baw! Street Journal” 
Solicits Contributions 


ar 
the 1947 
which w 


Club of 
Holl YW 


should 


Long & 


t. th 


many 
lt 


52 William Street, or 
A. Straley, 


somewhat 
” comment and cartoons on 


e ‘being re- 
“Bawl Street 


ill appear on 


New York. at 
Country Club, 





be sent to J. 


at Kuhn 


Editor, at 
Co., 48 Wall 
1947 Edition 
will 
of illu- 
satirical 


e 


| ev ents and people in the financial 
political and business worlds. 


} 





| 
“Chronicle” 
incor- | 


has 


News or 
welcomed from 
the financial fraternity. 


any 


advertisements will be 


of 
It is not 


member 


necessary to be a member of the 
Bond Club to become a contribu- 


tor to the paper. 
least moderate enthu-| be sent to contributors whose ma- 
terial is published. 

Deadline is May 15. 


F 


ree copies will 





Dick & Merle-Smith to 


Street, 





admit 








York 


Emlen 


‘Admit W. £. Roosevelt 


Dick & Merle-Smith, 
New 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other national Exchanges, 
W. 
partnership on May 


30 Pine 
City, members 
will 
Roosevelt to 
Ist. 





mitments in order to promote its cwn export position and predicts 
United States will be confronted with dilemma of assuming such 
burden or allowing Russia to control. 


Can Britain afford financially to continue to play the part of one 


of the two great World Powers? This question dominated recent 
Parliamentary ¢ _ 


5 


debates on 
compulsory 


2B Ie | weakness is that the United States 


feel themselves compelled to as< 


|military serv- sume reluctantly the “white man’s 
ice, on Greece burden” which Britain can no 
and other sub- longer carry. The replacement of 
iects. When it | British support by American sup- 
fis asserted ~ |port in Greece is but one of the 


that Britain is 


| instances. The experience is likely 
tired and 





‘to repeat itself in Palestine and 
wants to cur- » |other parts of. the. Middle East, 
tail its over- 'And a stage will be reached wher 
seas commit- | Britain can no longer afford fi- 


ments what is nancially te continue to share, im 





really meant the occupation of Germany. The 
is that the United States will then’ have to 
British Treas- i\choose between assuming contro§ 
ury cannot Dr. Paul Einzig ef the British Zone or allowing 
find the for- | Soviet Russia to push its frontiers 
eign exchange neered for the}beyend the Rhine. 
maintenance or large military This process cannot be halted by 
forces outside the United King- | granting additional dollar loans to 
dom, or that the maintenance of | Britain. Beyond doubt the big 
a large number of men underarms | dollar loan granted last year had 
whetker at home or abroad— (a demoralizing effect on the Brit=- 
creates a scarcity of labor which ish worker, and additional loans 
reacts unfavorably on exports and would lull him into the comifort~ 
imports. able feeling that Uncle Sam would 
It is this foreign exchange snort- | henceforth always systematically 
age that provides Little Eng!and- cover John Bull’s deficits, so that 
ers with a supreme cpporiunity to|there is no need for the latter 
make their views wrevail. Brit-|ever to make anv extra effort to 
1in’s loss of manpower through achieve solvency 
the war was mode r te. It was not There is a growing conviction 
early sufficient to make Britain in many quarters in Britain that 
a tired country, such as France the United States would not ever 
became alter its enormous human like to see Britain solve its for- 
‘losses during the World War I. eign exchange problem. This at 
It is the deterioration of the for-| any rate is inferred irem what is 
leign exchange position more than regarded as the American policy 


anything else that compels Britain | aiming at depriving Britain of ihe 


to relinau‘sh its hold over impor- | means for doing so. By the terms 

‘tant political, strategic or eco- | of the Loan Agreement Britain 1s 

nomic positions. compelled to restore the eonvertle- 
The result of Britain’s financial (Continued on page 33) 


NYSE Says Bulk of Business Originates in N. Y. 


A survey of transactions of 350 firms covering week ended 
March 29 indicates Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain region supply 
less than 9% of business. About one-half of transactions shown 
to come from New York Staite, but California ranks second. 





Emil Schram, President of the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
leased on April 12 the results of a survey, based on information 
supplied by 350 member firms ©&—— 


concerning the origin of ell orders 
in stocks executed on the floor ol 
the Exchange during the period 


To avoid duplication of re< 
ported transactions, omnibus ac- 
counts for members were exclud< 


March 24 through March 29. The ed from reports. 
investigation was made with @ The 350 firms, representing all 
view to determining the amount 


those which effected transactions 
during the period, reported as re- 
quested. The reported transactions 
were aggregated under the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, 
the individual Possessions of the 
United States and individual For- 
eign countries. There were trans- 
actions reported for a total of 35 


of business originating on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Member concerns in 
this area had suggested that the 
Stock Exchange extend its trad- 
ing hours tc 4 p.m. in ordcr t9 
permit them to transmit orders in 
the afternoon, there being three 
hours difference in time between 


sr York yy Fie cation T Possessions and Foreign Coun- 
s a result o is p nN é tries. 
member firms carrying accounts : , ; f. sl ats 
for themselves or customers were The vaperten — of cet 
requested to report all Exchange transac aa “ end = th tebe ‘ be £ 
transactions effected on the Floor “pie ae = hesg 4447 690 
during the period March 24, 1947. March 24, 18 <a at PP ate nye: 
through March 29, 1947, as iol-| Shares. The reported total ot o 
: lot transactions by odd lot deal- 
cateteas ers for member firm customers 
(i) Total number oi transac-' during the period was 1,162,263 
tions. shares. In accordance with ac- 
(2) Total number of shares cepted procedure it was estimated 


bought and sold (combined). that stopped stock accounted fo1 





‘Melvin S. Arnold ts 


| Arnold 
| with 
}enue 


otfices 
to 


| business. 


merlv 


Arnold, 








a 


eneage in 
Mr. 


partner 


Arnold 


Forming Own Firm 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Melvin S. 
is forming Arnold 
at 1411 


Fourth 
the secur'ties 
wes for- 


in MacRae & 


& Co. | 
Av- | 


| (3) The number of transactions |10% of the reported volume or 

land the number of shares repre- 444.769 shares 

senting full lots. The estimated total shares 
(4)The number of transact_on trensacted on the Exchange for 

and the number of shares repre- the period was: 

| senting odd lots. 8.895.380 twice total volume 
(5) A breakdown of the above 444 769 10% stopped stock 


| data by the State or foreign coun- 
try of origin. The classification 
to be determined by the p'ace 
| where the customer was when he 
entered the order, if possible, or 
the customer’s current address ot 
, record. 


1.162.263 odd lot transactions 


10,502,412 shares 
The total shares reported bv tl 
350 firms aggregated 10,497,563 
(Continued on page 46) 
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| product are proportionately above 


Lays High Food Prices to Politics *°v""<: 


And Government Manipulation 


considering the _ overall 
price of feod, a distinction should 
be made between the dry grocer- 
ies which account for roughly 


Political policy and government manipulation of commodity |60% of the average family gro- 


markets are the largest single factors 
Lcoday, accord- * 


ing to Pau! S. 
Willis, Presi- 


determining food price be 


havior |cery budget and the fresh fruits, 


— ——— | vegetables, meats and dairy prod- 
ligh prices do not mean high} ucts which account for about 40%. 
Satisfactory ;There are approximately 3,000) 





| here and new crops are coming on 
ito the market. Dairy prices are 
already beginning to show a de- 
crease, beef and pork prices are 
|down, so are vegetables, The price 
of shortening was reduced two 
cents a pound this week, and the 
outlook for increased supplies of 
fats and oils is improving. This 
}means that we may expect greater 
supplies of soap this year. 


“One other important factor 
which must be kept in mind in 
considering food price behavior 
is the influence of subsidies, All 
|\during the war Uncle Sam paid 
part of our food bill at the grocery 
|store and then collected the dif- 
ference back by way of taxes. 
Now we are paying the full bill 
at the store. 


“We fully share the desire of 

“Reports from many sections the President to reduce the cost 
of the country indicate that can- | Of living. Grocery manufacturers 
ners are not meeting with success will continue to do all they can 
in inducing growers of canning| to bring this about. This is a job 
crops to accept contract prices be- | in which all of us have a respon- 


dent of the|profits were made possible last items in the grocery store. There 
Grocery Man-|year only by the maintenance of have been some increases in some 
ufacturers of extraordinarily high volume. It lines of dry groceries, but these 
America. Inc.,;is to our interest to bring food | increases have been insignificant 
in response to| Prices down end hold our mass'as compared with the increases 


6 President|market, but this cannot be done tin the cost elements which go into ‘low those which prevailed a year | Sibility. The President and his 
it Truman’s|while the overall price of farm the finished package. ; ‘ago. Contract prices in general Administration can be very help- 
= challenge to | products is 124% above the pre-| “AS we predicted at the first thus far are reported close to 1946 | ful by creating a sane, long-range 
s industry to}... .. erase labor is 34% higher, of the year, a chart ol overall levels. With higher prices ruling | f90d policy under which the farm- 
3 Meme oriees| See tees ace food prices during all of 1947 will | on cans, labels, cartons, labor, and | th fact 
's down. |freight rates are 17% higher and \show a gradual decline. There | shipping rates, the canners hope ee Eee 
Oo “The peak |containers and the other cost ele-j| will be some price increases but | they can offer their 1947 output | and the distributors can operate 
f of food prices | finished more price decreases. Spring is at no higher than the 1946 prices. normally.” 

> appears to be 

\@ Paul S. Willis oast” Mr. Wis eo 

vy ; lis said. “For ti % 

Te! the past five weeks the Dun & 

it, Bradstreet wholesale food price Ow 680 () rations for | Affact 

at) index has shown a steady decrease 

ie from 36.77 on March 4 to $6.41 on 

im il 8, > las : ‘or whic oe ee st 

ie —" bc ee ge By oe nar + High lights from the 1946 Annual Statement of 

Lo price picture wili undoubtedly The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 

of continue to show a decline if busi- 

1g ness is left free from further gov- 

rs ernment manipulation of the basic Ad A CMMPLOVEE Aes BY IWUFETOR 

commodity markeis. or ees 

a pees... Tl gy ong § a Ig ne The 28,728 men and women who operate and Despite nationwide shortages, mining and 

ig dicted that prices were hcading maintain the a & O earned $89,931,737. in industrial strikes, and rising costs, C & O's net 

a for a peak and would then decline wages during 1945. This was some 8!5 million income for 1946 was $27,726,780, or $3.62 for 

it steadily and moderately. This is more than in 1945 and represents about 45°, — each of the 7,657,354 shares of stock held by 

ns what is now going on. But we had of the railroad’s total receipts for last year... 88,187 investors. Fixed charges were earned 
‘t~ no way of knowing that the peak Average annual wage was $3,131...Itisper- 5.02 times. Continuing its debt reduction pro- 
Ne would be so high because we could tinent to point out that Federal, State, and gram,C &O has lowered its funded indebted- 
/ pd ae oe aod — = local taxes amount to $3894 for each employee. ness by $4,075,000. 
er grain marke2i and increase its re- C & O’s Personnel Resources Inventory is Chesapeake & Ohio is in excellent financial 

to quirement for overseas relief ship- now helping employees capitalize on their health. Operating revenues for 1946 set a = 

* ——— a oS bushels special talents, eaparnnes, a8 ambitions...A peacetime high of $193,407,931, of which FS 

all " “This joe aa edininii ee new suggestion plan is adding to the earnings $112,137,537 eame from handling coal and 

en Seenteiieth enh. ate aiatieinr auedeiis of those who make significant contributions. coke. ( usrant balance sheet shows total assets 

yr- market and sent prices sky high. of $616,799,914. Funded debt at a end 

at It came at a time when supplies R totaled $2.00,906,000 and all other liabilities 

is were relatively low. The govern- a AE 4 SHUPPER $64,923,292, making total of funded debt and 
icy ment did not make its full de- all other liabilities of $265,829,292, 
he mands for grains in November To assure increased capacity and peak effi- 
ms aand December when stocks were ciency in freight hauling, C & O has ordered 
1S highest but waited until Spring 40 new fast heavy locomotives; 1,000 new 70- AS 4 SOPPLIER 
‘tle when reserves were low. So it ton roller-bearing hopper cars; 1,000 new =™ 

was not only the amount of grain 50-ton boxears; and is now requesting bids on 
~ wvhich America shipped abroad 


Y. 


. , ae as ae . 4 ne is —“— + . : 
" “Grocery manufacturers are in sion. Seventy-three miles of new nel sp a tenance of way and maintenance of equipment 
co . rt > >» 4 > r — » s ay ran? 7 r7ore lai ° OAG — hj ay< : 
y accord W ith President - sapaiage tea and bran hes were laid in 194 at aid Pus. on * and for improvements to real property. Over 
» _ " 2 “re - 4 > m¢ ot ours 2 ATA 7 » ‘te nt -nroe fa ide » ° 
his Gesire to reauce — cost of Ni W line S are he ag projec tec Into Coa pro $50,000,000 of new rolling stock alone is now 
7" living and to bring the whole ducing areas; the 27 new mines which began on order 
° ’ 4 > . os ° ° . . . } Ae 
stery of hated high B taye _ living operations in 1946 have estimated loadings of : 
out into the open. For that reason > (\ () 3 947 
‘ : 3,000,000 tons In 1947. 
re- we believe that the whole story lee 
1OTS should be made available to the Much coal originating on C & O lines goes Ad b PASSENGER 
—_— —9 t 4 > . . . * a tie of 
public, to the highly industrialized areas served by 
re- “Last vear America produced the New York Central Railroad. And many Long the nation’s leading advocate of improv- 
i bumper crops—more than enoug! manufactured goods originating in New York ing passenger service, C & O has played impor- 
<- . = ¢ - 1iP A Tt \+4 t m ° ° > , ° ° ‘ > ° ° . 
c for ne dom a corsumy} suas et Central territories find their way into C & O - tant parts in securing greater conveniences for 
we shipped ahroad some 2 billio ae reer 4} nal . oe rae in? 
i ‘le ID) i : , e poner Tes eg ” ; communities. An affiliation of these two rail- travelers in 1946. ‘‘Pay-As-You-Go” and 
© " ’ = Pes arg ‘y » f . . “nf ° . ,* . ‘ > . 
Ps aoe wens GS Sebeereceys Sues roads should add to diversification of traffic credit card travel—both devised by C & Oin 
ions For the purpose of this discussion, a on sa : : agement : A ‘aan fs 
re- the problem isn’t whether we and greatiy benefit both of them. For these 1946—went into effect in January 1947.C & O 
ions should or should not assist Europe reasons the Chesapeake and Ohio has, since spearheaded the drive which won through 
48 it is whether or not we are honest the beginning of 1947, acauired approximately passenger service in St. Louis and Chicago; 
bia, enough with ourselves to admit 409,000 shares ef New York Central common — exposed and helped wipe out the “black mar- 
the that our help is forcing up ow stock. ket” in gsleeping-car reservations. Young 
For- — prices here at home. Take peoples’ low-fare excursions were inaugurated 
ans- wheat for example. A 20-cent per and » are scheduled 
. 2 : . . ’ 7 and more are scneauied. 
f 35 bushel increase in the price of QUICK FACTS OF 1946 
yun- wheat results in a dollar per bar- 1946 1945 1944 In 1947, America’s most modern passenger 
rel increase in the price of flour Opssacias mgeemnes kD? 205 #4? service will operate between Washington and 
= = - ase a - (.Vil 1Ons O Ollars) - Pp . ‘ . > ~~ ” « 
sted to the . + * As —_ we ; neat Operating Expenses. .140 185 137 Cincinnati. Costing $6,721,293, the new 
Pos is Kept in snort supply, and pri- (Millions of Dollars) TT. ee ee 2rvic . 
fork igh i . ; Beate a ae Chessies”’ will offer telephone service en route 
k of vate industry must bid against the Operating Ratio..... S37 PUSH F3-2% ] ing libraries, children’s playr WS ih 
. nadion : : iiane tao + Net Operating lending libraries, children’s playroom cars, 
government fcr the available sup- . : : . 
1,690 : 5 Revenues.......... 53 18 80 movies, news service, and many other com- 
odd ply, abnormal prices musi result. (Millions of Dollars) > baie eae ‘ : aa 
a eee” 3 51 forts, conveniences, and luxuries. J 
« The eroceryv ay fe ty “ere 2 " 
leal- - Srocery _manutac rers | Millions of Dollars) 
mers have a strong. selfish motive for Wet Income..........28 16 27 In 1946, the famous Greenbrier Hotel at 
9e2 Cen) “ires 4 Thic ic =: Millions ot Dollars any : ae ‘ 
es highly “cate agg enigadle sa Divideads............27 26 27 White Sulphur Springs was reacquired; now 
at 4 € v > > CO Qce + ie . { 1 . . . . - 
ac- ighiy competitive mass produc Millions of Dollars being remodeled, it will open late in 1947. 
lated tion industry. It operates on an Revenue Ton Miles...26,844 27,252 20,743 - 
«extremely arrow naregin f Millions) — : M1... silt insiitia i ° fr . 
i for = fit I : S 4) ated - = on s oe Revenue Per Ton Mile0.64 0.63 0.64 Through at "7 ve participation In The Fede 
e or Prorit. : n some ines nei protits (Cents) ration for Railway Progress, the C & O will 
? as high as five cents rr dol- PORES i ssc 0 asnce00s FO 5 81 . 
era ' “ A ‘ ly : ent: - . ol Ww anne ed NE SRE él , work for the benefit of those groups on whom 
ares E t sales, bi n mos es ey ae <5 da : : : 
ares —. : - Farnings Per the future of American railroading depends— 
> for profits are more nearly three Common Share..... 3.62 2.14 3.57 . 
cents or each dollar. It is thus (Dollars) passengers, employees, Investors, management, 
apparent that we must mainta‘n Taxes Pet. =? 137 shippers, and suppliers. 
a very high volume in order to earn | ss pmatai atde sal 
ve a fair return on invested capital. Dividends Per 
nis In order to maintain high volume ney Share..... 3.50 3.43 3.50 
ial) 
we — keep our prices low Times Fixed ; 4.84 CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAI LWAY 
‘NC og > > f rics 2 > ‘ res FF. ~ ee 3.32 . 
enough so the American people Charges Farne« TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 4, O10 
> the Can afford to buy our products. 








which brought an upward pres- 
sure on prices, but the maladroit 
manner in which it was done. 




















3,000 additional 70-ton hopper cars. Other 
improvements embrace Centralized Traffic 
Control, grade revisions, and terminal expan- 

















C & O’s modernization and upkeep expendi- 
tures will continue to benefit communities 
where suppliers’ plants are located . . . In 1946, 
a total of $75,437,957 was spent for main- 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Sixty-Sixth Annual Report of the Directors of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Year Ended December 31, 1946 (Abridged) 





—— 


—— 


COMPARISONS AT A GLANCE 
1946 1945 
Gross Earnings ._____ $292,495,828 $316,109,358 
’ Working Fxpenses 

(including taxes) 271,652,778 280,055,024 
Net Earnings _ 20,843,050 36,054,334 
Other Income _______ 22,779,794 15,106,957 
Fixed Charges ______ 18,488,113 19,547,129 
Net Income _™ “25,134,731 31,614,162 
Dividends* __.___._____ 21,307,682 21,781,500 
Balance Available for 

Modernization and 

Other Corporate 

a 3,827,049 9,832,662 
Ratio of Working Ex- 

penses to Gross 

i Ce 92.87% 88.59% 
Payroll Charged Work- 

ing Expenses ______ $140,874,155 $133,592,959 
Average Annual Wage 

per Employee _____ $2,302 $2,168 
Average Hourly Wage 

per Emplovee ______ 92¢ 85c 

*4 per cent. on Preference Stock, and 5 per cent. on 
Ordinary Stock of which 3 per cent. was declared after 
the close of the year. 
























































To the Shareholders: 


The year 1946 provided welcome opportunities for the 
ne-establishment by your Company of services which 
were suspended during the war, and for introducing 
further improvements in the field of transportation. The 
@iificulties which the transition period presented were 
largely surmounted. The Dominion enjoyed general 
prosperity and the demand for rail transportation was 
well sustained. 


The distorted relationship between the price received 
for transportation service and the prices paid for labour 
and materials prevented your Company from earning 
the reasonable return, which might have seemed assured 
under these favourable business conditions. Although 
£oss earnings in 1946 were 21 per cent. higher than in 
1428, the previous peacetime record year, net earnings 
were 61 per cent. below the 1928 net and represented 
aweturn of only 1.6 per cent. on the investment in rail- 
way property, compared with 5 per cent. in that earlier 
peak year. It is necessary to go back to certain years 
oO depression, or to the early days of your Company’s 
operations when gross earnings were well below $100 
nyillion, to find net earnings as low as those realized in 
1946; and there is no record of an equally low rate of 
return on investment. 


Canadian freight rates, lower than those charged in 
any other country in the Commonwealth, in Europe or 
in America, have remained virtually unchanged for 
mere than two decades. Throughout this long period 
fmeight revenues earned by your Company have aver- 
aged less than one cent per ton of freight hauled one 
mile. On the other hand, progressive increases have 
occurred in wage rates and material prices. As a result 
of such increases since 1939, the costs of operation in 
1946 were $57 million greater than they would have 
been had prices and wages remained at their 1939 levels. 
Because this situation imperils the ability of the railway 
industry to continue to provide modern and efficient 
transportation service, your Company in association with 
the other railways in Canada has filed with the appro- 
priate rcgulatory bodies an application for authority to 
make a g2neral increase of 30 per cent. in freight rates, 
with some exceptions. 


Fixed charges were reduced for the sixth consecutive 
year, being $1,059,016 less than in 1945. There was an 
improvement of $7,672,837 in income from investments 
and in the earnings from ocean steamships and other 
subsidiary operations. After providing for the four per 
cent. dividend on Preference Stock, the earnings per 
share on Ordinary Stock from all sources amounted to 
$153 compared with $1.98 in 1945 and $2.21 in 1944, 


The accounts of your Company show the following 
results for the year ended December 31, 1946: 


Income Account 


Gross Earnings $292,495,828 
Working Expenses (‘including taxes) 271,652,778 
Net Earnings $ 20,843,050 
Other Income 22,779,794 
$ 43,622,844 
Fixed Charges 18,488,113 
Net Income i : $ 25,134,731 
Dividends: 
Preterence Stock 
2‘, paid August 1, 1946 $ 2,278,841 
2‘. payable February 1, 1947 2,278,841 
= —$ 4,557,682 
Ordinary Stock 
2% paid October 1, 1946__ 6,700,000 
11,257,682 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account $ 13,877,049 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 
Final dividend of 


1945 


3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, de- 


clared from the earnings of the year 1945, paid March 
30, 1946 10,050,000 
$252,722,828 
PRalance of Income Account for the year ended 
December 31, 1946 $ 13,877,049 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries repre- 
senting compensation for increased cost of 
tunnage replacement 2,016,572 
Net exchange credit in respect of expenditures 
for new steamships and steamship insurance 
recoveries 708,746 
$ 16,602,367 
Deduct 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit 198,223 


16,404,144 


1946, as per Balance 
$269,126,972 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 


Sheet 


(The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the 
year 1946 which was declared subsequent to the end of the year and 
is payable March 31, 1947, amounting to $10,050,000, is not deducted 
from the Profit and Loss balance shown above.) 


Railway Operations 


Gross Earnings in 1946 decreased $23,613,530 or 7.5% 
from 1945. The year’s gross earnings have been exceeded 
only three times, in 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


Freight Earnings accounted for $218,550,608, or 75% 
of the gross earnings. They were $9,156,878 or 4.0% 
lower than in 1945. Exclusive of earnings from grain 
and grain products, freight earnings were 3.2% higher 
than in the previous year, with the increases being re- 
corded principally for such commodities as coal, paper, 
petroleum, fruits and vegetables and for less-than-car- 
load traffic. 


Grain handlings on your Company’s western lines 
were 116 million bushels less than in 1945, and gross 
earnings from grain and grain products decreased $14,- 
532,736. As a result of the early exhaustion of the rela- 
tively meager supplies of wheat provided by the 1945 
crop, it was not until the 1946 crop had been harvested 
that a large volume of wheat became available for 
movement. By the time the crop began to move there 
was also an increased movement in other traffic, which 
put a heavy strain on the available equipment. 


The volume of revenue freight traffic handled totalled 
23,479 million ton miles, a decrease of 3,772 million from 
1945. Revenue received for hauling one ton a distance 
of one mile averaged 0.93c. compared with 0.83c. last 
year. The average haul decreased by 40.3 miles. These 
two changes were the result, mainly, of the smaller 
proportion of grain carried. 


Passenger Earnings accounted for $45,380,645, or 15.5% 
of the gross earnings. This represented a decline of 
$11,473,652, or 20.2%, compared with 1945. The sharp 
drop in revenues was due principally to the disappear- 
ance of military traffic. Civilian travel was at a very 
high level, and a capacity business was handled during 
the tourist season. During the year the repatriation of 
Canadian service personnel and the movement of their 
dependents to Canada were virtually completed. In 
handling both of these your Company played a major 
role. 


Sleeping, dining and parlour car, and news service 
revenues all declined as a result of the decrease in 
passenger business. 


A total of 15.583,990 passengers was carried an aver- 
age distance of 136.4 miles, a decrease from the previous 
year of 12.2% in the number of passengers and of 25.3 
miles in the average passenger journey. Revenue re- 
ceived per passenger mile averaged 2.12 cents compared 
with 1.97 cents in 1945. 


Werking Expenses decreased $8,402,246. or 3.0%. 
Wages and salaries increased $7,281,196. There was a 
decrease in total hours worked but an increase of 2 cents 
per hour granted to maintenance of way employees ef- 
fective February 15, 1946, a further 8 cents to such em- 
ployees and 10 cents to all other employees effective 
June 1, 1946, added approximately $8,700,000 to the 
year’s expenses. Expenses for material and supplies, 
taxes and other items decreased $15,683,442. 


The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings was 
the highest on record, with expenses absorbing 93 cents 
of every dollar earned for railway service. 


Maintenance Expenses totalled $109,691,600 for the 
year, of which $50,492,658 was for the maintenance of 
way and structures and $59,198,942 for the maintenance 
of equipment. These expenses were $8,463,608 less than 
in 1945 and represented 37% of gross earnings, the same 
ratio as in the previous year. 


Track maintenance included the placing of 1,021,942 
untreated and 2,144,095 treated ties, the laying of 511 
single track miles of new rails and application of 16.7 
track miles of rock ballast. The Sperry detector car, 
which is used in the examination of rails for hidden 
defects, covered 8,687 miles of track. 


Complete overhauls were given to 729 locomotives, 
26,489 freight train cars and 1,169 passenger train Cars. 
At the end of the year, 91.6% of locomotives and 97.8% 
of freight cars were in serviceable condition, compared 
with 90.9% and 97.4% respectively at the end of 1945. 


Transportation Expenses amounted to $117,897,963, an 
increase of $3,172,602 over 1945. Chiefly as a result of 
the smaller volume of grain, in relation to other freight, 
the average freight train load declined from 1,790 tons 
to 1,688 and other indices of operating efficiency were 
affected similarly. The number of passengers per train 
also decreased. The modification of controls which ex- 
isted during wartime and which had necessitated the 
full loading of cars, the increase in less-than-carload 
shipments, the higher proportion of short haul traffic 
and the widespread adoption of a shorter work week in’ 
industry all combined to impair operating performance 
and, with the increase in wage rates and material prices, 
to raise the cost of transportation in relation to reve- 
nues. Transportation expenses thus took 40 cents of 
every railway dollar as compared with 36 cents in 1945. 
The falling-off in operating performance may be seen 
from the following comparisons: 


1945 1945 
Freight Train Load—gross tons 1,686 1,790 
Freight Car Load—tons 30.8 33.7 
Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour 27,187 28,873 
Freight Car Movement—miles per car day 443 48.2 
Freight Train Speed—-miles per hour 16.1 16.1 
Passenger Miles per Train Mile 105 138 


Railway Tax Accruals amounted to $16,877,264, in- 
cluding a provision of $13,000,000 for Dominion Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes, which was $5,200,000 less than 
the 1945 provision. 


Net Earnings amounted to $20,843,050, a decrease of 
$15,211,284, or 42 2%, from 1945. They represented only 
7% of gross earnings compared with 11% in 1945, 14% 
in 1944 and an average of 18% in the decade prior to the 
war. 


Other Income 


Other Income amounted to $22,779,794, an increase of 
$7,672,837. 


The net earnings of ocean and coastal steamships in- 
creased by $2,139,299, due principally to the additional 
earnings derived from the five new Beaver ships which 
came into service during the year. 


While net earnings of your hotels in 1945 were the 
highest up to that time, net earnings in 1946 were 
$383,800 higher. The summer resort hotels, which had 
remained closed during the war years, were all reopened 
and enjoyed the largest trade in their history. A record 
volume of business was done at your city hotels and the 
larger proportion of civilian business resulted in 
improved earnings. 


There was a decline of $214,671 in the net earnings of 
the communications department, due wholly to increased 
wage rates. 


Dividend income increased by $3,795,097. Dividends 
received from The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited amounted to $7,150,625, 
and were at the rate of $4.25 per share, compared with 
$2.50 in 1945. An initial dividend of $2.50 per share 
was declared on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Company Voting Trust Certificates from 
which your Company received $897,855. 
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Net income from interest, exchange, separately oper- 
ated properties and miscellaneous sources increased 
$1,521,456. There was an increase of $373,237 in interest 
received on Dominion of Canada Bonds, and a decrease 
of $304,930 in interest received on farm land contracts. 
Exchange account showed an improvement of $882,475 
as a result of the revaluation of the Canadian dollar in 
relation to the currencies of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges amounted to $18,488,113, a decrease of 
$1,059,016 from 1945. The principal item contributing 
to this reduction was the redemption of the Thirty Year 
414% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds for which provision 
had been made at the end of 1945. 


The present level of fixed charges is more than $8 
million below the 1938 peak. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net income for the year was $25,134,731, from which 
dividends aggregating $21,307,682 were declared. These 
comprised two half-yearly dividends on the Preference 
Stock of 2 per cent. each and dividends on the Ordinary 
Stock of 2 per cent. paid October 1, 1946, and of 3 per 
cent. payable March 31, 1947. At the time of the declara- 
tion of the last mentioned dividend, your Directors 
issued a statement which concluded as follows: 


“The Directors deem it desirable to point out that 
this dividend of three per cent. making a total divi- 
dend payment of five per cent. in respect of opera- 
ations for the year 1946, is made possible only by a 
considerable increase in the income from invest- 
ments and in the earnings from Ocean Steamships. 
Fixed charges have been sharply reduced but net 
revenue also was substantially reduced because of 
the impact of large wage increases established in 
1946 and because of increases in cost of materials 
and supplies. Without the assistance from invest- 
ments and Steamships the payment of a five per 
cent. dividend for the year would have been impos- 
sible. The Directors wish to add that future dividend 
action must necessarily depend upon a material 
improvement in railway revenues.” 


Land Accounts 


During the year 212,170 acres of agricultural lands 
were sold for $1,141,102, an average price of $5.37 per 
acre. Included in this total were 175 acres of irrigated 
land, sold at an average price of $28.83 per acre. 


Cash received on land account totalled $5,469,187, 
including $705,090 derived from the leasing of coal, gas 
and petroleum rights. Disbursements for land and irri- 
gation expenses, including taxes, were $1,442,670 leav- 
ing net cash receipts of $4,026,517, a decrease of $2,353,948 
from the previous year. 


Certain concessions to contract holders were again ap- 
proved for the crop year 1946-1947. The assistance to 
holders of farm contracts since this policy was inaugu- 
rated in 1932 has amounted to $26,852,140. 


Balance Sheet 


Total assets at the end of the year amounted to 
$1,622,445,668, an increase of $16,550,036 during the year. 
‘There was a net increase of $31,459,345 in Property In- 
vestment, details of which are shown in a supporting 
schedule to the Balance Sheet. 


Effective November 7, 1946, Boston & Maine Railroad 
and your Company consummated with The Connecticut 
and Passumpsic Rivers Railroad Company the arrange- 
ments authorized in Resolution adopted at the Annual 
Meeting in 1945. As part of the transactions, there has 
been included under the caption “Improvements on 
Leased Property” $3,336,212 representing cost to your 
wholly owned subsidiary, Newport & Richford Railroad 
Company, of 69 miles of railway extending from Wells 
River, Vermont, to the international boundary. 


During the year, certain machine tools which had been 
used for the production of munitions, and several exten- 
sions to buildings which had been made to your Angus 
Shops in Montreal, were purchased from the Govern- 
ment for $801,114. 


Expenditures on five Beaver steamships, now in 
service, totalled $8,541,793, and on steamships under con- 
struction $1,551,515, payments being made from the 
Steamship Replacement Fund. The Great Lakes Steam- 
ship “Alberta”, which had been in service since 1884, 
was sold during the year. 


Current assets amounted to $139,681,085 and current 
liabilities were $48,717,809. Liability for payrolls in- 
cluded $6,342,322 covering the retroactive portion of the 
Wage awards which was paid on January 13, 1947, 


Finance 


In February, in accordance with the terms of the 
Lease covering the 3% Equipment Trust, Series F, 1943, 
the total amount outstanding was prepaid. A new 
Equipment Trust, designated 2s Series F, 1943 (Re- 
funding), was created (dated as of February 1, 1946) in 
fhe principal amount of $12,600,000. The certificates 


ADVERTISEMENT 


issued thereunder mature in equal semi-annual instal- 
ments from August 1, 1946, to February 1, 1953, inclu- 
sive, are payable in United States currency, and bear 
interest at 154% per annum, 


In June, in accordance with the terms of Lease cover- 
ing the 24% Equipment Trust, Series G, 1944, the total 
amount outstanding was prepaid. A new Equipment 
Trust, designated as Series G, 1944 (Refunding), was 
created (dated as of June 1, 1946) in the principal 
amount of $19,500,000. The certificates issued there- 
under mature in equal semi-annual instalments from 
December 1, 1946, to December 1, 1953, inclusive, are 
payable in United States currency, and bear interest at 
14%2% per annum. 


The net amount of serial equipment obligations paid 
during the year was $9,564,000. 


During the year, $540,000 4% Collateral Trust Bonds, 
maturing July 2, 1949, were purchased and cancelled. 


The 5% First Mortgage Bonds of your subsidiary, The 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company, amounting to 
$2,226,500 maturing March 1, 1961, have been called for 
redemption on March 1, 1947, under the terms of the 
indenture. At December 31, your Company had placed 
this subsidiary in funds to meet the call, which funds 
have been deposited with the Trustee for the issue, 


The foregoing transactions resulted in a reduction in 
funded debt amounting to $10,104,000, the discharge of a 
contingent liability of $2,226,500, and a reduction of 
$943,000 in the amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock 
pledged as collateral. 


Pensions 


Charges to working expenses for pensions amounted 
to $6,995,794. This includes your Company’s propor- 
tion of the pension allowances paid during the year, 
levies in respect of employees covered by the United 
States Railroad Retirement Act, and a special contribu- 
tion of $1,750,000 to the Pension Trust Fund to assist in 
meeting the anticipated peak period of pension costs. 


Wage Negotiations 


In July, 1946, the National War Labour Board, acting 
on applications by the organized employees of Canadian 
railways for wage increases, referred the issues back to 
the railways and their employees for negotiation. Dur- 
ing the course of these negotiations your Company found 
it necessary to withdraw because the existing level of its 
earnings made it impossible to offer any increase in 
wage rates unless compensatory increases in revenues 
were assured. However, the Canadian National and the 
Ontario Northland Railways concluded agreements with 
their employees granting them an increase of 10 cents 
per hour, or its equivalent, retroactive to June 1, 1946, 
and this agreement was approved by the National War 
Labour Board. Your Company’s employees subsequently 
made an application to the Board for an order directing 
the same wage adjustments as had been provided for 
in the approved agreement. 


In its presentation to the Board your Company recog- 
nized the long established practice of maintaining parity 
of wage rates for employees of the principal steam rail- 
ways, but urged its inability to pay increased wages and 
the need for deferring any increases until effective steps 
could be taken with the approval of the competent 
authorities to provide the additional revenues required. 


Notwithstanding these submissions your Company was 
directed to increase the wages of its employees by 
10 cents per hour, or its equivalent, retroactive to June 
1, 1946. The effect of this order was to add an annual 
charge of approximately $15,300,000 to working expenses 
on the basis of 1946 employment. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


The general improvement in traffic which your Air 
Lines experienced in the latter half of 1945 continued 
in the current year with the result that operations 
showed a net profit, after depreciation, of $372,371. 
This compares with a loss of $308,066 in the previous 
year. The important factors in this improved showing 
were the continuance of greater mining activities 
throughout the country and the increased operations of 
the Survey Department. The improvement in the re- 
sults of the subsidiary company—Quebec Airways Lim- 
ited—also contributed to the favourable showing. 


The aircraft operated by your Air Lines flew a total 
of 6,813,907 miles in revenue service during 1946, as 
compared with 5,373,403 miles in the previous year. 
Revenue passengers carried totalled 175,461 as against 
125,110 in 1945, freight transported was 16,514,741 pounds 
compared with 9,419,556, and mail amounted to 1,722,733 
pounds, as compared with 1,253,537 pounds. The 1946 
operating ratio was 95.3%, as against 107.3% in 1945. 


During the year, an arrangement was consummated 
whereby all engine overhaul work will eventually be 
performed by your Company at its railway shops in 
Winnipeg. Further economy has been effected through 
the centralization at Stevenson Field in Winnipeg of air- 
frame overhaul work previously performed at four 
points—Winnipeg, Edmonton, Montreal and Lac a la 
Tortue. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Air Transport Board is engaged in conducting an | 
examination of existing air licences in Canada. Repre- | 
sentations have been made to the Board to protect the | 
interests of your Air Lines in those licences now oper- | 
ated and which it is considered should be retained. In 
addition, application has been made for licences to 
operate certain additional routes. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad Company 


On March 13, 1946, a dividend of $2.50 per share was 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, amount- 
ing to $1,797,760. In declaring the dividend, considera- 
tion was given to the earnings for the sixteen month 
period from September 1, 1944: (date of reorganization), 
to December 31, 1945. 


Gross earnings of the Soo Line in 1946 amounted to 
$27,970,148, a decrease of $575,382 from the previous 
year. Freight earnings were sustained to some extent 
by the authorization of an interim increase of approxi- 
mately 6.5% in freight rates, effective July 1, 1946. 
Working expenses were $26,952,080, an increase of 
$1,210,784 attributable wholly to increased wage rates. 
Net earnings of $1,018,068 were $1,786,166 less than in 
1945. Net income for the year, after provision for fixed 
and contingent charges, amounted to $154,188 compared 
with $1,754,433 in the previous year. 


The Wisconsin Central Railway continues to be oper- 
ated by the Soo Line as agent for the Trustees of the 
Wisconsin Central. A plan of reorganization which con- 
templates a continuance of the present operating ar- 
rangements was issued by the examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under date of August 1, 
1946. Exceptions to the plan have been filed with the 
Commission by the parties in interest, and it is expected 
js the Commission’s plan will be issued in the near 
uture. 






























































The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company 


The plan of reorganization referred to in the last 
Annual Report was filed by the South Shore Company 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Court, and a public hearing was held before one of the 
Commission’s examiners commencing July 22, 1946. His 
report had not been issued at the end of the year. 


The changes affecting earnings and working expenses 
referred to in connection with the Soo Line are also 
reflected in the results of the South Shore. Gross earn- 
ings were $67,152 higher than in 1945, but working ex- 
penses increased by $466,518. Net earnings for the year 


were only $10,775, a decrease of $399,366 from the pre- 
vious year. 


Improvements and Services 


The service to patrons in branch line territory in cer- 
tain areas of Western Canada has been improved by the 
inauguration of a system of co-ordinated rail and high- 
way truck transportation. 


The installation of automatic block signals for a 
further 242 miles of single track added to the safety, 
capacity and efficiency of operation of important sections 
of your Company’s line. The principal installations 
were on the main line between Smiths Falls and Chalk 
River and between Calgary and Lake Louise. 


New rolling stock placed in service during the year 
included 36 Pacific type steam locomotives and 14 Diesel 
switching locomotives; 623 steel box and 395 50-ton 
refrigerator cars. Two of the Pacific type delivered to 
your Company were the first Canadian locomotives to 
be equipped with all-welded boilers instead of the 
standard riveted construction. 


Your Company has been represented in the Orient 
since 1886 and with the re-opening during the year of 
your offices at Hong Kong and Shanghai, a valued cen- 
nection was re-established. Considerable repairs were 
necessary at the office buildings in both cities. Pending 
the resumption of Canadian Pacific Steamship service 
between the Pacific Coast of Canada and the Orient, the 
staffs in your two agencies are engaged in handling en- 
quiries concerning passenger travel and freight traffic. 


Development of Traffic 


The need for continuous development of potential 
sources of traffic, both freight and passenger, has always 
been recognized by your Company. As Canada expand- 
ed industrially, the new areas developed for this pur- 
pose were serviced by appropriate trackage facilities, 
while no effort was spared to provide existing business 
with the best of service. Your Company’s Steamship 
operations brought new traffic to the rails. The agri- 
cultural branch, always keeping abreast of the latest 
developments in the production of better crops, seeds 
and livestock, made substantial contributions to the 
growth of sound agricultural methods. Passenger traf- 
fic was encouraged through the building of hotels and 
the publicising of Canada’s advantages as a vacation 
land. During wartime, however, these activities were 
necessarily curtailed. 
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With the end of the war active solicitation of traffic 
was again undertaken and efforts have been redoubled 
in your Company’s programme of assisting in the devel- 
opment of industry and natural resources. The results 
in 1946 were noteworthy; 665 manufacturing, ware- 
housing and distributing concerns established or ex- 
panded their activities on your lines. A total of 34.7 
track miles of sidings was constructed for the use of 242 
of these businesses. Production of raw materials was 
commenced by 35 new firms on your Company's lines 
while 39 industries previously established expanded 
their production materially. 


On the north shore of Lake Superior, where only a 
short while ago there was wilderness, extensive plants 
have been built for the production of chemical pulps, 
and such new towns as Marathon and Terrace Bay have 
been founded. These communities and their plants are 
served exclusively by your Company, 


A large-scale advertising programme, featuring full- 
colour advertisements in leading American periodicals 
as well as a wide coverage of Canadian newspapers and 
magazines, again directed attention to your Company's 
complete transportation services. As has been noted, 
the tourist season brought capacity business to both 
your rail lines and your hotels. 


Steamship Replacement 


During 1946 your Company’s ocean fleet was aug- 
mented by the addition of five ships— Beaverdell, Bea- 
verglen, Beaverlake, Beaverburn and Beaverford. The 
first three of these ships were specially designed and 
built for your Company, for freight service between 
Canada and the British Isles. Beaverburn and Beaver- 
ford were purchased from the Government of the United 
Kingdom in May for operation in the Pacific but have 
been placed temporarily in the Atlantic service. These 
two vessels were completed in 1944 and have the same 
general dimensions as the other Beavers, but different 
cargo handling arrangements. 


The five Beavers combined carried 216,339 tons of 
ceorgo to the United Kingdom during the year and re- 
turned with 64,252 tons. 


The Beavercove, fourth of the Atlantic Beavers, was 
launched July 16, 1946, and is expected to commence 
service in the early summer of 1947. 


The Duchess of Richmond, to be renamed Empress of 
Canada, is undergoing overhaul and reconditioning after 

xtensive service as a troop transport. She is expected 
to return to the Atlantic service in May, 1947, with 
added speed and improved accommodation for the com- 
fort of passengers. 


The Duchess of Bedford has been retained by the 
Admiralty in transport service longer than had been 
anticipated but her release is expected at an early date 
She will undergo overhaul and reconditioning before 
returning to regular service. 


On August 2, 1946, the Princess Kathleen returned to 
Victoria, B, C., for overhaul and reconditioning, after 
five years of war service as a troopship. It is expected 
she will resume regular operations in the British Colum- 
bia Coast Steamship Service in the early summer. 


At the end of the year, preliminary work on the two 
passenger steamships being constructed for the British 
Columbia Coast Service was well in hand. They are to 
be delivered in 1948. 


Capital Appropriations 


In anticipation of your confirmation. capital appro- 
priations in addition to those approved at the last Annual 
Meeting were authorized by your Directors during the 
year in the amount of $1,514,798. 


Your approval will be requesed also for capital ap- 
propriations of $30,489,352 for the year 1947. The prin- 
cipal items are as follows: 


Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, coaling 
and watering facilities and engine houses asonme © 006.700 


Ineplacement and enlargement of structures in permanent 


RD dh GS A pais kate i otek cn aan oo pes tcsiheeaie 214,838 
Tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous roadway better- 

CS ES ee ee eee ee ee eee ae 1,118,763 
Ineplacement of rail in main line and branch line tracks 

with heavier section_____._.___ AS ee oe Ant Se 134,422 
Iastallation of automatic signais_._._..6........ oe 792,206 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation_______ 196,567 
fdditions and betterments to shop machinery__.._____. | 148,617 
EE EEE SS ee fabienetien fenced chicks 25,158,898 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock_...... = 1,106,267 
Additions and betterments to communication facilities____ 620,818 


The appropriations for new rolling stock make pro- 
vision for 13 Diesel switching locomotives, 3,345 freight 
train cars and 26 passenger train cars. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Directorate 


Mr. Louis L. Lang was appointed a Director to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. Selwyn G. Blaylock 
and Mr. George A. Walker, .K.C., Vice-President of your 
Company, was appointed a member of the Board to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morris W. Wilson, C.M.G. Hon. F. Philippe 
Brais, C.B.E., K.C., was appointed a Director in place 
of the late Mr. Aime Geoffrion, K.C. 


Mr. George A. Walker, K.C., and Hon. Charles A. 
Dunning, P.C., were appointed members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board to succeed Mr. D. C. Cole- 
man, C.M.G., resigned, and the late Mr. Aime Geoffrion 
K.C., respectively. 


After the close of the year Mr. D’Alton C. Coleman, 
C.M.G., Chairman and President of your Company, ex-+ 
pressed his desire to retire from active service on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. His request was acceded to with regret. 
Mr, Coleman resigned, as of the date named, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee but your Directors are 
gratified that he continués as a member of the Board. 


Your Directors record that for a period of more than 
forty-seven years Mr. Coleman, by his sound and prac- 
tical knowledge of railway operation, and his executive 
ability, rendered outstanding service to your Company. 
After occupying successively higher positions in the 
Operating Department of the railway from those of 
junior grade to that of Vice-President of Western Lines, 
he was called to Headquarters in. Montreal in 1934 as 
Vice-President of the Company and appointed a Director 
and a member of the Executive Committee of the Board. 
In 1942 he was elected President and, in the following 
year, Chairman and President of your Company; in these 
capacities he was responsible for the chief directional 
control of your Company’s vast and varied contribution 
to the war effort. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Mr. W..M. Neal, C.BE., Vice-President of your Com- 
pany and a Director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, was elected Chairman and Presi- 
dent effective February 1, 1947. 


The Undermentioned Directors will retire from office 
at the approaching Annual Meeting. They are eligible 
for re-election: 


Mr. Edwin G. Baker 
Mr. Louis L. Lang 


Mr. Howard P. Robinson 
Mr. Robert C. Stanley 


Officers and Employees 


The work of the Safety Bureau and Safety Agents has 
been intensively directed toward prevention of train 
accidents and personal injuries. Further improvements 
were made in the operation of the Employees’ Suggestion 
Bureau, as a result of which a substantial increase in 
suggestions was obtained, with a corresponding gain in 
the ideas it was found possible to use. 


Before concluding this Report your Directors again 
desire to record their sincere appreciation of the con- 
tinued loyal cooperation of officers and employees in all 
branches of the service, which is so essential to your 
Company’s welfare. 


For the Directors. 
W. M. NEAL, 


President. 


Montreal, March 10, 1947. 











ASSETS 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland 
Steamships $ 855,594,043 
Improvements on Leased Property 105,533,177 
Stocks and Bond Leased Railway 
Companie 134,170,939 
Ocean and Coastal Steamshi| 49,950,819 
Hotel, Communication and Miscel- 
laneou Propertie 97,780,479 
$ 1,243,029,457 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Com- 
panies $ 70,379,542 
Miscellaneous Investments 46,805,482 
Advances to Controlled and Other 
Companies 6,012,140 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances 
to Settlers : 1,346,430 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 
Townsites 13,501,905 
Unsold Lands and Other Propertie 14,041,912 
Unexpended Equipment Trust De- 
posit ‘ . 5,614,623 
Maintenance Fund 25,200,000 
Insurance Fund kent saad 11,789,329 
Steamship Replacement Fund — 39,275,550 
ae 233,967,913 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Material and Supplies__......._..$ 34,987,234 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances_ 12,800,272 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable_ 14,023,405 
Dominion of Canada Securities____ 31,861,000 
MIEN... ciccahandnacined ecapGieiun este taeiiewondbecaianions 46,009,174 
Socal 139,681,085 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS: 
Insurance Prepaid —_.._---...__- -$ 247,983 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds__ 4,556,321 
Other Unadjusted Debits__.._____ 962,909 


5,767,213 


$ 1,622,445,6638 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY: 
We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of 


with the books and records of the Company. 
in safe custody for the Company. 


the Company. 


Montreal, March 7, 1947. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1946 


the Canadian Pacific Railway .Company as at December 31, 1946, 
the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending on that date and other related schedules, and have compared them 


The records of the securities owned by the Company at December 31, 1946, were verified by an examination of those secur- 
ities which were in the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from such depositaries as were holding securities 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, Income and Profit and Loss Accourts and the other related schedules are properly 
drawn up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company-at December 31, 1946, and the results of its operations for 
the year then ended according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Ordinary Stock S$ 335,000,000 
Preference Stock - Non-cu- 
mulative 137 921 


$ 472,256,921 
PERPETUAI 1% CONSOLIDATED 
DEBENTURE STOCK $ 326,124,729 
Le Pledged a collate 
bonds and equipment cobligatior 30. 
295,438,229 
FUNDED DEBT 83,565,000 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Pay Roll ’ 212.7 
Audited Voucher 8.375,60 
Net Traffic Balance 3,387,007 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 8.496 302 
Accrued Fixed Charges 1.931.995 
Unmatured Dividend Declared 2.278.841 
Other Current Liabhbilitie 12,420,053 
- 48,717,809 
DEFERRF”) LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government Unemploy- 
ment Relief $ 1,447,223 
Miscellaneous 2,791,824 
—_ - 4,239,047 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Maintenance Reserves __.$ 25,200,000 
Depreciation Reserves 302,224,698 
Investment Reserves = 3.363 502 
Insurance Reserve 11,789,329 
Contingent Reserves_ -- afee = 5,188,998 
Unadjusted Credits Reson PB 6,024,992 
een 353,791,519 
PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND 
DEBENTURE STOCK #2 insists 34,458,562 
LAND SURPLUS nyere es 60,851,609 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE-_-__-- 269,126,972 


$ 1,622,445,668 


ERIC A. LESLIE 


Vice-President and Comptroller. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Belgium’s Progress 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Belgian financial official cites favorable factors in his country’s 
situation, as expanding production, decreased rationing, rise in 


domestic bond market, increase in gold holdings, and strengthening 
of currency. 


| Curb Exch. Realty Assoc. 
Elects New Officers 


David U. Page has been re- 
| elected president of the New York 
Curb Exchange Realty Associates, 
'Inc., it is announced. William A. 
| Steinhardt was elected vice pres- 





|ident and Christopher Hengeveld 
\Jr. was re-elected secretary-| 


Visiting Washington on his fourth trip to America within two | treasurer. Frederick J. Roth was) 


years, Mr. Maurice Frere, Governor of the Belgian National Bank, | 


Governor of the World Fund and¢ 
Alternate Governor of the World 
Bank, expressed himself as ver; 
gratified over the economic and 
financial progress made by Bel- 





in Belgium is 50 to 51, whereas a 
year ago it was 75 to 80. The 
pound, on the other hand, is in 


appointed to serve as assistant) 
treasurer for the next year. Mr. 
Roth and Mr. Steinhardt were 
elected directors to serve three- 
year terms. 


With Merrill Lynch Firm 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Ed- 
ward M. Skowrup is now affili- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Fierce, 


Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. 





New Issue for Duffy 
BOSTON, MASS.—Jim Duffy, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Boston, Mass., 


Henry R. Mathias SB 
By McGraw-Hill Pubs. 


Henry R. Mathias, sales man— 
ager for the McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations, “Coal Age” and “Engi-~ 
neering and Mining Journal,” has 
| been appointed general manager 
of those publications. 
| Mr. Mathias has been with 
| McGraw-Hill since 1943, and pre- 
| viously, had been with the Stan 
ard Oil Company of Indiana for 





announces the ar-| 19 years. He is a graduate of the 


rival of Jimmy Jr., 7 lbs., April 1.| University of Illinois. 





















gium during the past year or so. 
Mr. Frere, who is also Chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments, is accompanied on this 
visit by Mr. Roger Auboin, Gen- 
eral Manager of that institution. 


Future of BIS 


Asked to comment on the fu- 
ture of the BIS, Mr. Frere told 
this correspondent: “We have had 
some talks about the BIS here.” 

By coincidence, Mr. Frere’s trip 
coincides with the announcement 
of the resignation from the World 
Fund of Dr. Harry White, U. 5S. 
Executive Director who, during 
the war, was an outspoken critic 
of the BIS and actively pushed the 
resolution of the BW conference 
which sought the liquidation of 
the BIS as soon as possible. At 
that time the President of the BIS 
was Mr. Thomas H. McKittrick, 
now Vice-President of the Chase 
National Bank. 

Mr. Frere confirmed that the 
World Bank has made some use 
of BIS research facilities since its 
inception last year and gave the 


impression that the BIS would 
willingly render the Fund and 
Bank any services within its 
power. 

Questioned about Belgium’s 


borrowing plans, the eminent Bel- 
gian financier stated that, while 
his country had been studying the 
possibilities both in Washington 
and Wall Street, Belgium is under 
no pressure to seek a loan at this 
time. 

On the subject of the Belgium- 
. Netherlands-Luxemburg Union, 
Mr. Frere said that, although there 
is a Belgium-Luxemburg mone- 
-tary and customs union, there is 
no financial tie-up between Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, either 
existing or contemplated. Amal- 
gamation of the florin and the 
Belgian franc has not even been 
discussed, Mr. Frere added, nor is 
there likely to be a single cur- 
rency so long as there are sepa- 


rate political sovereignties, any 
more than parity between the 


WU. S. and Canadian dollars means 
that there is a single currency. 


The Florin-Guilder Relationship 

At present there is no parity be- 
tween the florin and the guilder. 
“Wor is there identity between the 
official and unofficial exchange 
rates. As expressed by Mr. Frere: 
“T have stated to my Dutch col- 
leagues, ‘The day you have stabil- 
ized the florin and freed from all 
controls your financial transac- 
tions with the whole world, with 
the result that there is no longer 
a difference between the official 
and the free-market exchange 
rates, we may begin to study a 
single currency for the two coun- 
tries. Shortly a tariff union be- 
tween Belgium and Holland is tec 
become effective, but this will 
have no direct effect on my field 
of interest—central banking anc 
currency.” 


The Belgian Political Situation 


In response to questions, Mr 
Frere told the writer that the 
present Belgian Government has 
a strong majority, the largest in a 
long time. The Belgian franc is 
rather strong, as indicated by the 
test of free-market rates. In 
Switzerland, for example, the Bel- 
gian franc has been rising steadily 
‘The official parity is 43.80 Belgian 
francs per U.S. dollar. Today the 
-free-market rates for dollar notes 


145-150 franes, Mr. Frere said, 
compared with parity of 176%, 
francs. 


Belgium’s general economic sit- 
uation is good, ihe Central Bank 
chief stated. 

The Government’s effort has 
been to bring prices down, “and 
we have held them,” Frere stated. 

“We are trying to controi 
credit,’ he continued. “We must 
keep pace with increases in pro 
duction. Production has been ex- 
panding. In one year it has gone 
up about 50%, but since consump- 
tion has not increased during this 
period, a bigger share of our out- 
put is available for export. Pro- 
duction of textiles is above the 
prewar rate, and in iron and coal 
and most other industry is about 
80% of prewar. 

‘Belgium thus far has not done 
much to assist in the repair of 
materials for this purpose. 
much as possible through interna! 
loans. In recent months the do- 
mestic market for 


bonds has been improving. If we 


weight of reconstruction we must 
carry ourselves. 

“The Government wants to ad- 
here to a.sound financial policy 
and a sound currency. Today our 
currency reserves are about 50% 
of the note issue. 


Internal Rationing Reduced 

“Rationing in Belgium has been 
reduced to very modest propor- 
tions. It is still used for bread, 
meat, butter and sugar — but all 
other items are now unrationed: 
shoes, clothing, textiles. Food ra- 


and fish and mutton, I might men- 
tion, are unrationed. 


offering sterling. But in the field 


ahead towards more liberty. 
example, in the matter of the trans- 
portation of notes across the bor- 
ders, our policy is never to be 
more strict than other countries. 
Thus, when the UK raised the im- 
port limit on sterling notes to £20, 
we fixed our export limit to cor- 
respond.’ Indicative of 
strong currency position, Mr. Frere 
cited the reserves of 38 billion 
francs against a noie issue of about 
75 billions on March 20. Of the 
38 billions, about 28 billions were 
zold, held in various places. The 
gold reserves have increased, not- 
withstanding the BW participation 
of 2.46 billions in gold. 


N.Y. Curb Exchange 





announces the appointment by 
Francis Adams Truslow, President, 
of a special committee 
known as the realty committee, 


Other members of the committee, 
which will administer exchange 
realty and building operation and 
maintenance matters, include 
Charles M. Finn, Fred C. Moffatt, 


hardt and Edward C. Werle. 


mont H. Goodrich has appointed 
director of the building depart- 





ment. 





Beligum’s free market quoted at| 


war damage, as we have had no} 
We | 
want to finance reconstruction as| 
government | 


do have to apply for foreign loans, | 


we want to limit our borrowing! 
reasonably in proportion to our 
capacity to repay. The main 


tions on the whole are quite large; | 


“Under the present agreement 
with the UK,” Mr. Frere observed, | 
“Belgium can obtain dollars by 


of foreign exchange we must go| 
For | 


3elgium’s | 


Appoints Really Comm. 


The New York Curb Exchange | 


to be! 


with David U. Page as Chairman. | 


Frederick J. Roth, Wm. B. Stein- | 
Wil- | 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


EXCERPTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT—FOR THE YEAR 1946. 


Review of the Year: 


For the New York Central the year was one of 
| “profitless prosperity.” The volume of our freight 
traffic exceeded that of any previous peace time 
year. Passenger traffic was never greater except in 
the war years 1943, 1944 and 1945. Despite this 
'record of performance, the year’s operations re- 
sulted in a deficit of $10,449,268. Had we not been 
able to avail ourselves of ‘“‘carry-back” tax credits, 
the amount of this deficit would have been 
$31,591,568. 
| We do not have to look far to find the reasons. 

The rates and fares which we were permitted to 
charge produced average revenue only 10 per cent 
|above the 1939 level for transporting a ton of 
'freight a distance of one mile, while the average 
revenue for transporting a passenger a distance of 
one mile declined almost one per cent. By contrast, 
| the cost of wages, materials and supplies during the 
same period increased more than 50 per cent. 

Throughout the year greatly disturbed labor 
conditions in most major industries, including the 
railroads, seriously interrupted the orderly flow of 
freight traffic, contributing to the difficulty of 
handling efficiently the great volume which made 
up the year’s business. These same conditions, 
delaying the delivery of new passenger and freight 
cars and locomotives, as well as other materials 
urgently required in the improvement of plant and 
| facilities, retarded the development of high stand- 
| ards planned in New York Central service. 

As the New York Central is engaged in a vital 
public service, it is the purpose of this report to 
present the story of our operations for the year 
| 1946 for the information not only of stockholders, 
but of employes, security holders and the general 
public as well. 


In the Public Service 


To serve the public adequately in the field of 
transportation is the principal objective of our 
business. Management recognizes that it must pro- 
vide progressively better transportation at the 
lowest possible cost to the public. Our record over 
the years demonstrates adherence to this aim. 

In 1946 the average revenue for transporting a 
ton of freight a distance of one mile was 1.02 cents, 
while the average revenue for transporting a 
| passenger a distance of one mile was 2.10 cents. 
During the last fifteen years the average revenue 
| per ton mile for movement of freight has varied 
but slightly from year to year, the average for the 
full period being 9.24 mills. During this same 
| period the average revenue per passenger mile has 
shown a downward trend from a high of 2.64 cents 
in 1932 to 2.10 cents in 1946, the average over the 
| whole period being 2.07 cents. Contrasted with the 
| costs which the public must pay for other things, 
| this record is noteworthy. 


| Freight traffic in 1946, measured by the number 
|of tons moved one mile, totaled 40,215,577,150 ton 

miles, or 9.3 per cent less than in the previous year. 
| Passenger traffic, measured by the number of pas- 
| sengers carried one mile, was 7,046.346,183 passen- 
ger miles, or 19.8 per cent less than in 1945. 

Total operating revenues were 5.7 per cent lower 
than in 1945. The decline in freight revenue was 
2.3 per cent and in passenger revenue 12.6 per cent. 
Other operating revenue declined 10.3 per cent. 

Railway operating expenses were lower than in 
|1945 by $22,329,477, or 3.8 per cent. Operating 
| expenses for 1945, however, included abnormally 
| heavy amortization charges. Excluding amortiza- 


| tion charges from the accounts for both years, other 
expenses of operation showed a net increase in 1946 
of $33,370,896 after taking into account an increase 
of approximately $68,000,000 in the cost of labor 
and materials. 

Railway tax accruals totaled $45,095,709, of which 
$22,801,651 were payroll taxes for retirement and 
unemployment benefits to employes. Recent 
amendment of the Federal act imposing these 
taxes substantially increases the rate payable in 
1947. After credit amounting to $21,142,300, which 
we were enabled to take for a certain proportion 
of Federal income taxes paid in previous years,. 
the net amount of railway tax accruauls for the 
year was $23,953,409. No further credit in this re- 
| spect will be available. 


. 


Throughout the years the aim of the New York 
Central has been toward ever higher standards of 
service to the public. The accomplishment of the 
huge wartime job of the railroads necessitated, 
however, some inconvenience to the public and we 
are appreciative of the tolerance with which this 
was accepted. 


Our plans are again pointed to newer and higher 
standards of public service. Following comprehen- 
sive studies of the situation, the New York Central 
as far back as 1944 began placing orders with 
manufacturers for new passenger train cars in its 
program to modernize its great fleet of passenger 
trains. Orders placed then and subsequently calk 
for a total of 720 new cars, enough completely to 
re-equip 52 trains, at an estimated cost of $59,000,- 
000. Included are sleeping cars, coaches, dining 
cars, lounge cars and baggage cars, all designed to 
give superior modern service. At the end of the 
year, 196 of these new coaches and 29 baggage cars 
had been received and placed in service. 


Freight train cars available include many thou- 
sands of modern designs and construction. Since the 
end of 1941, 14,027 new cars, costing $42,120,689 
and having an aggregate carrying capacity of 814,- 
584 tons, have been placed in service. Among these 
are boxcars equipped with high-speed trucks an@ 
brakes, loading devices and other features for ex- 
pediting freight service, and hopper cars with pro~— 
tective covering for the economical movement in 
bulk of cement and other commodities usually 
packaged for shipment. At the end of 1946 we ha@ 
on order with manufacturers 2,000 additionakt 
freight train cars, estimated to cost $8,740,000. 


Our Generator—Invested Capital 


The New York Central has always fully dis— 
charged its obligations to those investors from 
whom it borrowed money. The rates of interest 
paid for the use of this money have not been high. 
Currently the average annual interest on our bor- 
rowings is at the rate of 3.7 per cent. 


The steady reduction of the outstanding debt of 
the Company and its lessor companies continued itt 
1946, despite the necessity of financing sizable 
acquisitions of new equipment and further ex- 
penditures in connection with the grade crossing 
elimination program in New York State. The gross 
reduction during the year in bonds, equipment 
trust certificates and other capital obligations in 
the hands of the public and in amounts payable 
to the State of New York on account of grade 
crossing elimination, totaled $24,583,195. Partially 
offsetting this reduction were the issue and sale of , 
$17,700,000 of equipment trust certificates, repre- 
senting a part of the purchase price of new equip- 
ment, and further advances of $691,730 by New 
York State in connection with elimination of grade 
crossings. Thus, at the year’s end, total debt repre- 
sented by capital obligations outstanding of the 
Company and its lessor companies, was $849,222,- 
067, compared with $855,406,532 at the end of 1945, 
a net reduction of $6,184,465. 


Since the end of 1932 there has been a net re— 
duction of $259,585,886, or 23.4 per cent, in the 
total outstanding amount of capital obligations of 
the Company and its lessor companies. Interest, 
computed on an annual basis, on such obligations 
outstanding at the end of 1946, was $14,584,895 less 
than on those outstanding at the end of 1932, a re- 
duction of 30.8 per cent. 


The stockholders of the Company in many years 
have failed to receive any dividends whatever. The 
total amount paid to them in dividends since 1933 
would be equal to a return of only three-tenths of 
one per cent per annum upon the investment in 
capital stock plus the accumulated surplus which 
has been retained in the business. 


It is quite apparent from the record that the 
benefits growing out of the large sum of money 
invested in the New York Central have accrued 
largely to the public in low-cost transportation an@& 
to employes in better wages and working condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the meagre return to the 
stockholders suggests strongly the need for a better 
balance in this respect. Public policy largely gov— 
erns this situation. 


For Comparative Income Account, Balance Sheet, etce., see 
Statistical Issue of Chronicle dated April 21, 1947, 
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This Week—Bank Stocks 


The bank stock market has been anticipating and discounting 
poor first quarter reports for many months. The American Banker 
Daily Index has been steadily declining since early January, from 
44.8 on Jan. 6 (it was 44.3 on 12-31-46) to 39.1 on April 11, a drop of 


12.7%. 


be released, the decline has been from 40.8 to 39.1, a drop of 4.3 


Since April 1, when the bank statements were beginning to 


oO 
10+ 


By way of comparison, high grade industrial stocks, as measured by 


the Dow-Jones Industrial 


Average, 


have moved from 177.20 on 


12-31-46 to 173.43 on April 11, a decline of only 2.1%. 
First quarter earnings for 1947 vs. 1946 of 17 leading New York 
City banks are shown in the accompanying tabulation: 


—First Quarter Net Earnings (Per Share) 


1946 


Total 





1947 
Total Projected 


amen Ne — — 


Secur. or Secur. or Annual Div. 
Oper. Profits Indicated Oper. Profits Indicated Rate Rate 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Manhattan 0.68 we 0.47 1.88 1.20 
Bank of New York_-_ 6.50 - 5.40 21.60. . 14.90 
Bankers Trust ‘ 0.90 sei ie 0.64 °*2.56 1.80 
Central Hanower: —- i ee 1.50 aM pe 1.50 6.00 4.00 
Chase National 0.64 0.23 0.87 0.44 0.03 0.47 1.76 1.60 
Chemical Bank & Tr. 0.81 0.09 0.90 0.68 0.20 0.88 2.72 1.80 
Commercial National ’ ohe 0.97 ane é 0.80 3.20 2.00 
Continental ; i 0.47 eo m 0.32 1.28 0.80 
Corn Exchange 1.33 siete . 1.24 4.96 2.80 
First National i 25.94 , 18.38 73.52 80.00 
Guaranty Trust —- 5.41 0.02 5.43 3.84 1.76 5.60 15.36 12.00 
Irving Trust = ale 0.32 one 0.28 1.12 0.80 
Manufacturers Trust ‘ , 1.21 = 1.16 4.64 2.40 
*National City 0.80 0.47 1.27 0.76 0.41 3.37 3.04 1.60 
New York Trust 2.00 0.47 2.47 1.55 0.05 1.60 6.20 4.00 
Public National eee 7 im I main ion 1.06 4.24 2.00 
U. 8S. Trust , 9.22 Sosa a 9.10 36.40 35.00 


“Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


Earnings of all but five are as 
indicated by balance sheet changes 
between 12-31-46 and 3-31-47, in- 
clusive of dividends, but exclud- 
ing funds transferred or credited 
to reserves. Five banks reported 
net operating earnings and net 
security profits, viz: Chase Na- 
tional, Chemical, Guaranty Trust, 





table show the current quarterly 
earnings projected as an annual 
rate, compared with the present 
annual dividend rate. In the case 
of the five banks which report a 
break-down of earnings, net op- 
erating earnings alone are con- 
sidered and security profits ig- 
nored; in all other cases “indicated 


National City and New York| earnings” have been projected. It 
Trust. The average decline in| will be observed that only one 
total or indicated earnings per | bank, First National, failed to 


share of the 17 banks from the 
first quarter of 1946 is approxi- 
mately 16%. 


However, several of the banks 
have maintained their earning 
rate remarkably well. For exam- 
ple: Chemical, with 88¢ vs. 90¢; 
Corn, with $1.25 vs. $1.33; Guar- 
anty, with $5.60 vs. $5.43; Manu- 
facturers, with $1.16 vs. $1.21; Na- 
tional City, with $1.17 vs. $1.27; 
Public, with $1.06 vs. $1.11; and 
U. S. Trust, with $9.10 vs. $9.22. 
The average decline for these 
seven banks is only 3.4%. 

Bank of Manhattan, Bankers 
Trust, Chase, Continental, First 
National and New York Trust, on 
the other hand, show the largest 
drop, their average decline be- 
ing 33.6%. 

The last two coztumns of the 





| 
| 
| 


cover its dividend the first quar- 
ter of the year, whereas in 1946 
it covered it by nearly 30%. 

An outstanding situation is that 
of National City Bank (combined 
with City Bank Farmers Trust), 
which reports net operating earn- 
ings only 4.5% lower than a year 


ago. National City alone, how- 
ever, had higher net operating 
earnings by approximately 2.5%, 
viz: $4,542,181 compared with $4,- 
435,852 a year ago, or 73.5¢ vs. 
71.5¢; but City Bank Farmers 
Trust’s net operating earnings 
dropped from $495,683 to $166,- 
569. It is of interest to note the 
following changes in National 
City’s sources of earnings for the 
two quarters: 





Earnings Comparison 
Fire & Casualty — 
Insurance Stocks | 
1946 | 


Circular on Request | 


NEW JERSEY 
SECURITIES 
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1946 
| Interest on loans 3,772,566 
Interest on securities__ 10,175,714 
Other operating earnings 2,861,206 
16,809,486 


The third item is reported to 
include net earnings of foreign 
branches, but how large a factor 
these constitute is not stated. 

Total “Current Operating Ex- 
penses” increased by $620,954, or | 
48%, from $12,373,634 to $12,- | 
994,588. Payroll charges rose from | 
$4,574,245 to $5,395,285, an in- 
crease of $821,040, or 18%. This 
payroll increase was larger than 
the increase of total operating ex- 
penses and appears to indicate a 
betterment in the bank’s overall 
efficiency of operation. 
Interim earnings as calculated | 
from quarterly balance sheets are | 
frequently misleading, and cannot 
be interpreted as conclusive evi- 
dence of a bank’s current earning 
rate. The impression of this writer | 
is that, in many cases, the balance | 
sheets are conservatively stated 
and that, unless the “prophets of 


will have such a far reaching effe 
policy, Henry ‘ 
H. Heimann 
says in his 
April Monthly 
Business Re- 
view, that 
while the 
decision 
should take 
precedence in 
matters 
considered by 
Congress, 
it should be 
reached only 
after full and 
at ~ Henry H. Heimann 
all the factors. 
He offered the following eight 
items as a basis for consideration 
by the average citizen: 

“First, we should take our own 
balance sheet and t 


* 


cere eer ee reg 






| 


oo bun 


analyze it} 
carefully to determine our ability 
to assume these new responsibili- 
ties. It has frequently been said 


Heimann Wants Careful Study 
Made Before Aiding Greece 


Executive of National Association of Credit Men lists eight points 
requiring consideration before carrying out Truman proposal. 
The President’s proposal for immediate aid to Greece and Turkey | 


1947 —Change————_ 
$ S 
4,500,363 + 727,797 + 19.3 
8,988,663 1,187,051 11.8 
4,047,743 + 1,186,537 41.5 
17,536,769 727,283 4.5 | 
, gloom” are correct and business | 
|suffers a severe decline, future | 
quarterly balance sheet state- | 


ments this year may very likely | 


| indicate an improvement in earn- 


ings. 

There are a number of factors | 
in the situation which point to| 
this. For example: there is evi- | 
dence of an increase in banking 
efficiency and economy; it is| 
generally believed that the un- 
pegging Of short-term interest 


|rates is inevitable; the banks can 


improve income from their Gov- 
ernments by lengthening maturi- 
ties; and commercial interest 


'rates, in the opinion of some ob- | 


servers should be raised.’ It is 
pertinent to remark that calcula- 
tions show the average interest 
rate on the national debt to be 
heading upward. 





ct upon the future of our foreign 





sire for freedom will be of little 
avail unless it is practical of 
attainment. If we fail through 
moral suasion and relief 
ures, are we to force it? If we 
attempt to force it, are we guilty 
of practices we now condemn? 
You need only look at the fate of 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and China to realize that the mat- 
ter of practicality is of importance. 


“Sixth, since the philosophy we) 


are fighting has yet to demon- 
strate its ability to make for a 


satisfactory way of life, is it pos-| 


sible that its certain failure 
would suggest our aid would be 
more beneficial if it were given at 
a later time? Many people feel 


it is better to give it a bit of rope 
to that end. As against this, we 
have the evidence. ofthe ruth- 
lessness of such powers _ that 





that we who constitute 6% of the 
people of the world produce half 
of its goods and services. Can this 
6% take on added responsibility 
for the entire world? 
not, will their own way of life 
be jeopardized? If they do, will 
they lose their leadership and end 
in collapse? 


“Secondly, how far-reaching 
will the demands upon us go? 
Must we help France, China, 
Greece, Turkey, England and 
every other nation which is now 
denied or finds itself liable to lose 
the freedoms to which it believes 
it should have a right? 


“Third, is there to be a program 
of education/to help the nations ‘we 
aid in understanding that the 
‘freedom we enjoy and to which 
they aspire can never be pur- 
chased with money? Our own 
history reveals the shedding of 
much blood, sweat and tears to 
gain our position. Are other 
people willing and determined to 
earn their freedom and pay the 
price if given the opportunity to 
do so? After the first war, the 
serious mistake was made of in- 
troducing a representative form 
of government in nations where 
the people were not prepared to 
pay or work for it. The result 
was a failure of that type of gov- 
ernment without a fair trial. 


“Fourth, it is exceedingly im- 


the effect of our decision upon 
the United Nations Council. 


the best plan to attain the objec- 











\tive? Remember that all the de- 


If they do| 


portant that we carefully evaluate | : : 
|'which it would not be amiss to} 


would tend to support the argu- 
‘ment that before they collapsed 
they would destroy everything 


.and plunge the nations they con- | 


|trolled into inextricable chaos. 
“Seventh, how many American 


|\lives are involved in enforcing | 


our plan? It is not idle to specu- 
late some may be sacrificed. We 


our own people to police the 
world, but we would be blind to 


probable eventuality our careful 
thought. 


that on the record some of the 
nations with whom we are dealing 
have little regard for treaties, 
agreements or world peace plans. 


rather than promises. 


“It is not intended in the above 
suggestions to reach a conclusion 
on this subject. 
|sion can only be reached after a 
full disclosure of all the facts and 
a careful analysis of all the con- 
sequences. 
peat, of great import. 
gested that there be, 
possible, a frank disclosure of the 
means and directions of aid. The 
manner of presentation to Con- 


“Here is a_ policy, 





carefully deliberate, but about 


pray for divine guidance so that 


“Fifth, is it a practical plan, or} whatever decision we make will 


‘stand upon honest, clear thinking 
land a spiritual foundation.” 


meas- |} 


that in the end the communistic | 
regime will hang itself and that | 


i'may hope not and sincerely be-| 
| lieve it is not now intended to use | 


realities if we did not give this) 


“Eighth, it is well to remember 


We must look to performance’ 


A sound conclu- | 


It is a matter, I re-| 
It is sug-| 
so far as| 


gress is heartening in this respect. | 
therefore, | 
over which we should not only! 


SEC Drops Charges 
Against C. Massie & Co. 


SEC announces there is no evi- 
dence that firm caused Investors 
group to omit material facts from 
proxy statement. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commissicn on April 11 dismissed 
proceedings against Charles A. 
Massie, operating as Charles Mas- 
sie & Co., New York City. The 
SEC had charged Massie with wil- 


|ful violation of Section 14(a) of 
| the Securities Act, and Regulation 


X-14 in connection with the so- 
licitation of proxies for the an- 
nual meeting of security holders 
of Third Avenue Transit Corp. of 
New York, held on May 9, 1945. 
It was alleged that Investors 
Group, a proxy soliciting group 
formed and controlled by Mr. 
Massie, John A. Kaye and Mal- 
colm W. Armstrong, filed with the 
SEC and mailed to security hold- 
ers a proxy statement which 
failed to disclose material facts 
‘and omitted to state other re- 
|quired data. 

| After holding hearing, the SEC 
}announced the evidence did not 
‘establish that Mr. Massie partici- 





{pated in or caused the Investors 
'Group to omit from its proxy 
istatement the material facts set 


\forth in the order for hearing. 


Bond Club of N. J. 
To Have Outing 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Spring 
Field Day of The Bond Club of 
New Jersey will be held on Fri- 
day, June 27, at the Echo Lake 
Country Club, Westfield, New 
Jersey. 

This annual outing is for mem- 
bers only, and a full day of ac- 
tivities will be climaxed by the 
serving of a special beefsteak din- 
ner in the inimitable Jersey Bond 
Club style. 

The Field Day Committee is 
headed by J. William Roos, 
MacBride, Miller & Co., and in- 
cludes William H. Boland, Boland, 
Saffin & Co., Clarence M. Haight, 
Jr., Tripp & Co., James B. Kirk, 
Harris, Upham & Co., James F. 
Musson, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 
Foy W. Porter, Estabrook & Co., 
John J. Ryan, Ryan & Co., John 
R. Schermerhorn, Milliken & Pell, 
4 — Smith, Smith Barney 

O. 


—_—_—XKaOX—_—ae 
Phil Gullette Opens 
DENVER, COLO.—Philip L. 
Gullette has formed Phil Gul- 
lette, Inc. with offices at 434 
South Broadway, to engage in 

the securities business. 








Alfred J. Mitchell Dead 


Alfred J. Mitchell, President of 
A. J. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, and a former Vice-President 
in charge of finance of the 
Canadian National Railways, died 
on April 12 at the age of 68. 








| Royal Bank of Scotland 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. J j 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. J 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 yl 
64 New Bond Street, W. J | 


} 














TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
| Glyn Mills & Co. 
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We cut electric rates more than $9,000,000, We set aside $69,664,981 for taxes — 226 
= ap ate rate cut in our history. This out of every dollar you paid us (not counting 
ng saceatl pele a ert ott oa the City Sales Tax). $31,447,540 of this amount 
of nwa tnd: ce $6,000,000 in 1945. As a went to the City of New York, to help meet the 
ke a a ge — concern, we are costs of municipal operations. 
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me W ” We met six fuel emergencies caused by strikes 
in- C Supplied 11.4% more electricity and 5.4% without interrupting service to any user. At one 
mn e ° S FA { 

” more gas to residential users ... . adding about time our 800,000-ton coal stockpile shrank to 
10s, 6,250 new gas heating customers, mostly in 86,000 tons. Thanks to: our ‘special equipment, 
4 Queens, the Bronx and Westchester. we generated one-fourth of our power with oil 
oS | during this period. 
ue? We raised wages , our operating payroll increas- : 
ie ing by more than $9,000;000 to a ‘total of over . We launched a five-year plan to spend. $250,- 
en. $80,000,000 annually. Average weekly pay 000,000 in new construction and improvements 

reached $55.68, as compared with $86.38 in 1937. to meet increasing demands for electricity, gas 
and steam now and in the years to come. This 

L. amount may be increased as the future develops. 
jul We contributed $1,347,321 for our employees’ , 

ton group insurance and medical care—about 24 ; , d, ' 

‘3 Sex kore back doll look ou wreuT 
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i ye - ; : , debt and othercosts ...... 15,671,000. . . 5.0% 
nd Hey Th } tricity than in 1939 . . . evidence of the healthy For dividends—Preferred Stock— 
27 ——— 7, conversion in “our town” from war to peace- to 33,805 stockholders ...... 10,945,000 . . . 3.5% 
| wri Loe not lor time production. For dividends—Common Stock— 
to 121,392 stockholders .... . a 18,362,000... 5.9% 

. For surplus—for investment in new . . . 

| Our fuel bill was higher by $7,197,782 ney construction and other assets. .. . 6,896,000... 2.2% 

1945. To be on the safe side, we are now increas- 2 ~~ — —— 

















ing fuel reserves in order to afford still greater 
protection to our customers in meeting future 
contingencies. 





FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS! A copy of our 32-page Annual Report for 
1946, giving details of the year’s financial, results and operations, will be sent 
free on request. Just drop a postal card to Con Edison, 4 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Mutual Funds 














By HENRY HUNT 
“Picking the Wrong Stock” 


For some reason, it seems to be a lot easier to pick the wrong 
stock than the right one. About three years ago, when the scales in 
the fortunes of war were definitely swinging in our favor, we asked 
one of the senior partners of a prominent stock exchange firm which 


one stock he would select as a long-term holding. 








AVIATION 
SHARES ° 


Group SECURITIES, INC. 








A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer or 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


























Prospectus: upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
420 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











Manhattan 
Bond Fund 


Prospectus from your Investment Dealer or . 











HUGH W.LONG& CO. 


INC ORPORATEL 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NY. 
£OS ANGELES CHILAGO 











Keys tone 


Smstodian 
| FFP , 


— 


Lal 


Prospectus may be obtained 


from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

















His answer was 
unhesitating: “United Aircraft, one 
of the largest and most diversi- 


fied units in the aircraft con- 
struction industry, seems to me 
to possess outstanding attraction 


either as a ‘war baby’ or a peace- 
time holding.” 
Since 1944, United Aircraft has 
reduced its dividend rate from $3 
to $1 a share, and has declined 
some ten points in price. Most 
common stocks purchased at that 
time would show you a profit to- 
day. Some, however, have done 
worse than United Aircraft. On 
the other hand, we know of no 
mutual fund issue that has per- 
formed nearly as badly as United 
Aircraft during the past three 
years. 

While the portfolio diversifica- 
tion of a Mutual Fund does not 
in itself guarantee satisfactory in- 


vestment results it virtually 
eliminates losses caused by the 
investor’s unfortunate habit of 


picking the wrong stock. 


Selling Cash and Governments at a 
Premium 
That mutual fund investors ere 
willing to pay a premium for cash 
and government bonds if they like 


the management evident from 
the sales record of Wellington 
Fund in recent month Velling- 
ton, which for more than a year 
has maintained a cash and gov- 
ernment position ranging from 
25 to 30% of assets, boasts the 


largest monthly sales volume of 


its shares during March in its 


| may 
lare taking 


history. Wellington’s total assets 
are at a new peak, close to $40,- 
000,000. 

Another sponsor that is doing 
well is the National Securities & 
Research Corporation whose zross 
Sales of National Securities Series 


for the first quarter of 1947 ran 
19% ahead of the rate for the 
preceding six months, with net 


sales up 53%. 


For Millionaires Only 

In “These Things Seemed Im- 
portant.” published by Selected In- 
vestments Company, of Chicago, 
the following paragraph is of in- 
terest: “You are a rich man. You 
see an opportunity to invest $1,- 
900,600 in a venture which should 
earn 20% before taxes.. Pretty 
good. But the “Chicago Tribune”’ 
shows it’s really not so attractive 
under present tax laws. Your new 
venture company will pay 38% 
taxes. If it pays you 70% 
remainder in dividends, and if 
you're in the 70% bracket your- 
self, you'll end up with net income 
of only 2.6% on your investment. 
Not much if you're right. And 
you could be wrong. So, what’s 
the use?” 

That’s why tax-exempt munic- 
ipals sell to yicld less than 2% 
today. 


Distributors Group Still Bullish 
Distributors Group in its April 
Investment Renort states: “In 
view of the historical tendency 
of the market to discount the 
ture, it is likely that the converse 
now oecur as reedjustments 
place. In other words 
market declined 
was apparently serene 


iu- 


just as the whet 
everything 


businesswise, so may the marke 
very likely look beyond immedi- 
ate difficulties by going hizher 
when business ews 1s disquit t- 
ing.” 

Many stocks appear to offer 
good values today, but the market 
won't go much higher until in- 


i'vestor psychology changes, 











hoston 
Fund 


INC, 


NEW YORK. 
61 Broadway 





Massachusetts 
Investors 
Trust 





Write for prospectus relating to the shares 
of either of these investment funds, each 
of which is managed independently of the 
other by a different management group. 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
120 South LaSalle Street 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West Seventh Street 
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Investment Managers 


| Telephone 
| HAnover 2-2893 





The 
NESBETT FUND 


INCORPORATED 


Prospectus on request 


Managers and Underwriters 


| JOHN G. NESBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y, 





























7% the - 


A Deflated Group 

Calvin Bullock, sponsor of Aero- 
nautical Securities Inc., has issued 
a new folder on this fund and 
comments as follows: “It has 
been a stormy year, so far, for 
the aviation industry. The diffi- 
culties of manufacturers and air- 
lines have been well publicized. 
Earnings have suffered; financing | 
problems have been encountered. 
This has been reflected in the 
market evaluation placed on avia- 
tion securities as a group. ... But 
there is no doubt that the industry 
as a whole has bright future 
for growth and good earnings 
ahead. it should progress on its! 
own merits; in addition it must] 
be “maintained in healthy condi-| 
tion as a vital part of national | 
defense.” 

Frequently, the best time to buy 
into an industry group is when 
its current carnings are the poor- 
est. 


a 


Motors Losing Favor 

During the first quarter of 1947, | 
portfolio changes of Incorporated | 
Investors of Boston included the | 
complete elimination of its hold- 
ings of General Motors ane Chrys- 


ler. New securities added were: 
Consolidated Steel. Kennecott | 
Cooper, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, and Phillips Pe- 


troleum, 


Eaton and Howard Reports 

As of March 31, 1947, Eaton and | 
Howard Balanced Fund reported 
net assets of $26.630,000, up $4,- 
100 000 from a year On the 
seme date, net assets of the Erton 
and Howard Stock Fund amou: 
$1,652,600, slightly undei 
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F. S. Yantis Pres. of 
litinois Sec. Bealers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—F. S. Yantis, 
President of F. S. Yantis & Co. 
Inc., Chicago, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Security Deal- 
ers Association to succeed Owen 
V. Van Camp, of Enyart, Van 
Camp & Co., at the organization's 
annual meeting April 10. Herbert 
B. White, of Peoria, was named 
Vice-President to succeed William , 


|H. Flentye, of William II. Flentye 


| & Co., of Aurora. 


New directors named were Mr. | 
Van Camp; Boyd J. Easton, Rock- | 
ford: A. R. Hughes, A. R. Hughes 
& Co.: L. B. Nay, First Securities 


Company of Chicago; Joseph J. 
Rice, Daniel F. Rice and Com- 


pany, and William H. Sills, Sills, 
Minton & Company. 





Phila. Gustomers 
Brokers Elect Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
Customers’ Brokers Club of 
| Philadelphia has elected William 
'H. Arnold, Eastman, Dillon & 
| Co., President. Other officers 
} named were Henry H. Hallowell, 
| Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co.,, 
| Vice-President; and R. G. Sin- 
‘clair, Secretary-Treasurer. 











The George 
PUTNAM 


FUND 
of Boston 





Prospectus upon request 





Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
50 State St., Boston 














| Middlebrook, 





Nominations for 


Gov. Board of NYSE © 


The following nominations for 
the positions to be filled at the 
annual election of the New York 
Stock Exchange to be held on 
Monday, May 
12, were re- 
portei by the 
Nominating 
Committee for 
1947: 

For Chair- 
manof the 
Board of Gov- 
ernors: Robert 
P. Boylan, at 


E. F. Hutton 
& Co., for the 
term of one 
year. 





For seven 
members of 
the Board of 
Governors for 
three-year terms. (Four members 
of the Exchange residing and hav- 
ing their principal places of busi- 
ness within the Metropolitan area 
of the City of New York): 

William K. Beckers, 


Robert P. Boylan 


Spencer 


| Trask & Co.; Syney P. Bradshaw, 


Clark, Dodge & Co.; David S. Fos- 
ter, Pershing & Co.; Joseph Kling- 
enstein, Wertheim & Co. 

One allied member or non- 
member residing and having his 


| principal place of business within 


the Metropolitan area of the City 
of New York, who is a general or 
limited partner in a member firm 
engaged in a business involving 
direct contact with the public: 
Ranald H. Macdonald, Dominick 
Dominick. 
Two members, all-ed members 
or non-members of the Exchange 
residing and having their princi- 
pal places of business outside of 
the Metropolitan area of the City 
of New York, who are general o1 
limited pariners in member firms 
engaged in a bus-ness involving 
direct contact with the public: 
Sidney L. Schwartz, Sutro & Co, 
(San Francisco); Jay N. Whipple 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. (Chicago). 
For two. trustees of the Gra- 
tuity Fund for three-year terms: 


& 


Thatcher M. 3rown, Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co.; Laur- 
ence M.* Marks, Laurence M, 


Marks & Co. 
For five members of the Nom- 


inating Committee for one-year 
terms: 
Three members of the Ex-~- 


change: Harold W. McEvoy, Wins- 


| low, Douglas & McEvoy; Benj. F. 


MecGuckin, Brinton & Co.; John O, 
Harris, Upham & 
Co. 

Two allied members of the Ex- 
change: 

William D. Dana, Burton, Cluett 
& Dana; George J. Leness, Merrill] 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Seay: Ross, Low & Co. 


The firm name of Rosenbaum, 
Low & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, vas 
changed to Ross, Low & Co. ef- 
fective April 8, on which date 
the name of Richard Rosenbaum 
was changed to Richard Ross. 








BR eas Dunham Dead 


Horace E. Dunham, a former 
member of the board of governors 
of the New York Curb Exchange 
died suddenly April 12 of a heart 
ailment at his summer home in 
Point Lookout, Long Island. Mr. 
Dunham, whose New York City 
residence was at 205 East 78th 
Street, was fifty-five years of age. 


White & Co. Now Incorp’d 

ST. LOUIS, MO —White & 
Company, 506 Olive Street, mem- 
ber of the Chicago and St. Louis 
Stock Exchange is now doing 
business as a corporation. Offi- 
cers are Julian M. White, Presi- 
dent: L. S. White, Vice-President: 
and Julian M. White, Jr., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Much Activity in Foreign Loan Field 


United States position likened to 


“a department store of finance.” 


WASHINGTON .—For anyone attempting to keep up with foreign 
loan developments in the United States these are hectic days. This 
is indicated by a few headlines culled from news stories in four 
Washington and New Yerk newspapers over the past weekend: 


Dewey Signs Measure to Let In-* 
surance Firms Invest in World 
Bank 

Monetary Fund, Open Six Weeks, 
Lacks Loan Bid 

Peruvian Debts 

Italians Hopeful on Big U. S. 
Loan 

100 Million U. S. Loan to Norway 
Backed 

Egypt Asks $100 Millions 

Half Billion aid to Korea Next on 
U. S. Agenda 

Wallace Wants $50 Billions Spent 
to Prevent War ... 10-Year 

Outlay by World Bank Urged 





Two-Year Foreign Aid Exceeds 
$16 Billions 

Aid to China in 12 Years Put at! 
$3 1/3 Billions 

U. S. Bankers Plan to Assist | 
Mexico 


Uncle Sam’s financial position | § 


today reminds one of a big Jap-| 


anese bank’s description of itself| #R% 


as a “department store of fi- | 


nance.” It may be interesting to | 
be around when the loans now 
being made commence to fall due 
in volume. | 


Greater Research Urged by Wesley Mitchell — 


Noted economist cites availability 


of improved data and techniques 


for solving domestic business as well as world economic problems. 
Sees possibility of economics becoming science. 


The pressing need for intensif 


ied use of modern research tech- 


niques to solve problems facing the world economy is stressed by 


Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, former: 
Director of Research of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and Professor Emeritus of 
Economics, Columbia University, 
in a report released on April] 13. 
Better data on needs and re- 
sources of the United States and 
other countries are available than 
after World War I, and research 
techniques are more _ powerful. 
Yet tasks facing economists are 
more numerous than ever before. 

“More carefully than before 
must a bitterly impoverished 
world husband its inadequate re- 
sources,” says Dr. Mitchell. ‘‘The 
nations that are relatively well off 
are sharing with the nations 
whose needs are direst. While in- 
stituting relief measures we hope 
will be temporary, we are striving 
to develop a world economy that 
will fitly complement and support 
world political organization. The 
United States, perhaps in greater 
degree than other democracies, 
faces novel problems of world 
trade and finance.” 


Sees Beginning of Economics 
As a Science 


Dr. Mitchell believes that econ- 
omists as a group have benefited 
professionally from participation 
in the war effort. Since the war 
ended many have left govera- 
ment service and returned to 
teaching or _ private’ business. 
“Economists will not revert wholly 
to their old ways,” he says. “The 
practice of thinking realistically. 

will not be lightly abandoned. 
...- Men who think of themselves 
as theorists will absorb into their 
work the methods and findings of 
realtistically minded investigators, 
while the latter will make such 
free use of the concepts and pro- 
cedures of theor:sts that no one 
will know on which side of the 
old line of demarcation he stands. 
In fine, the years near at hand 
may see the beginnings of an 
economics worthy to be called a 
science,” 


Recommends Use of Marketing 
Data 


Among recent developments in 
empirical research, Dr. Mitchell 
stresses the value of measures of 
national income and gross national 
product which are now available. 
He points out, however, that data 
for the distribution of income by 
size, and for international com- 
parisons of national income, are 
still defective. 

Dr. Mitchell believes, on the 
other hand, that research econ- 
omists have not always made full 
use of data available to them. He 
cites marketing data as an ex- 
ample. “Many marketing cam- 
paigns are skillfully planned, 
pushed with vigor; the results are 
systematically recorded, and care- 


fully studied. From an economist’s 
viewpoint, this vast and varied ef- 
fort is an attempt to influence the 
valuation processes of potential 
customers. When a laboratory sci- 
entist finds out how a process can 
be changed, he is well on his way 
toward finding explanations. By | 
analyzing the records of relative | 
success and failure in_ selling | 
goods, competent investigators 


, should be able to learn much of 


scientific as well as practical in- | 
terest about mass responses to 
different types of appeal.” 


Volume Celebrates Twenty-fifth | 
Anniversary | 


Dr. Mitchell’s paper is one of | 
twelve published today by the | 
National Bureau of Economic Re- | 
search in a Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary volume entitled “Eco- | 
nom.c Research and the Develop- | 
ment of Economic Science and | 
Public Policy.’ Founded in 1920, | 
the research agency was forced by 
the war to postpone the celebra- | 
tion, which should have been held 
in 1945. 

Contributors to the volume in- 
clude Harold G. Moulton, Presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution; 
E. A. Goldenweiser of the Inst-.- | 
tute for Advanced Study; Lewis | 
W. Douglas, formerly President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and now United | 
States Ambassador of the Court of | 
St. James; and Joseph S. Davis, 
director of the Food Research In- 
stitute, Standford University. For- 
eign scholars who contributed in- 
clude Alexander Loveday of Nuf- | 
field College, Oxford, England; 
Per Jacobsson of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements; Charles 
Rist, director of the Institut Scien- 
tifique de Recherches Economique | 
et Sociales, Paris; Jan Tinbergen | 
of the Rotterdam School of Eco- | 
nomics, Holland; and R. H. Coats | 
of the University of Toronto, | 
Canada. 





Seasongood & Haas 
To Admit Townsend 


Seasongood & Haas, 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Robert C. Townsend to 
partnership in the firm on May.-1. 





Preston M. Marble Is With. 
Merrill Lynch in Denver 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Preston M. 
Marble has become associated | 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, First National Bank 
Building. Mr. Marble in the past | 
was a partner in Marble & Co., 
New York City. 





John B. Cornell, Jr. 
With Dallas Rupe ‘New Money Issue Here 


DALLAS, TEX.— Dallas Rupe The first postwar public offer- 
& Son, Kirby Building, announce | ing of bonds in the United States 
the association of John B. Cornell, | by a European nation is in pros- 
Jr., of New York City with the | pect as a result of the filing with 
firm’s trading the Securities and Exchange Com- 
department. mission April 15 by the Kingdom 

A specialist ;of Norway of a registration state- 
in public util-| ment covering an issue of $10,- 
ity, railroad,| 000,000 10-Year 312% 
and industrial Fund External Loan Bonds, due 
stocks and April 1, 1957—according to an 
bonds, Mr.|announcement by the Norwegian 
Cornell was} Ambassador, His Excellency Wil- 
most recently | helm Munthe de Morgenstierne. 
with Bonner The offering is to be under- 
& Gregory,| written by a group of underwrit- 
New York|/ing houses headed up jointly by 
brokerage) Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman Rip- 
concern. He | ley & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & 
entered the|Co., and Smith, Barney & Co., 
the banking | with Harriman Ripley managing 
business in|the books. 
1¥y26 with Norway will use the proceeds 
J. P. Morgan & Co., thereafter | from the sale of the new bonds to 
joining the securities trading | increase its United States dollar 


‘Norway to Float 


John B. Cornell, Jr. 


‘division of Hoit, Rose & Tros-| exchange reserves. 


ter. He subsequently managed| The bonds, which will be direct 
the Railroad Department of Rog- obligations of the Kingdom, will 
genburg & Co., as well as the) be redeemable at the issuer’s op- 
Trading Departments of Hammons | tion at prices to be filed later by 
& Co., Inc. and R. M. Horner &|amendment. They will also be re- 
Co. His lengthy experience in the | deemable at par for the sinking 
securities business has included 
the operation of his own firm, | 34% of the bonds prior to matur- 
Duval, Cornell & Company, which | ity. 
engaged primarily in selling se-| At no time in the past has the 
curities to insurance companies| Kingdom of Norway defaulted in 
and other institutional investors. the payment of interest and amor- 
A Trustee of the Staten Island | tization upon its external obliga- 
Academy, Mr. Cornell has been| tions except that, during the war, 
for many years a member of the |it was not able to make certain 
National Security Traders Associ-| Payments to holders of its secur- 
ation and the Corporate Bond| ities in countries occupied by 
Club of New York. His new con- | Germany. Also, there were lim- 
nection with Dallas Rupe & Son|itations on payments to enemy 
will further expand the scope of | interests. ; 
the firm’s wholesale and retail Following the invasion of Nor- 
trading activities. 'way by the Germans in 1940, the 


Sinking | 


fund, which is calculated to retire | 








































(King and his government - left 
Norway and ruled from London 
through decrees until the capitu- 
lation of the Germans. While 
there situated, the government 
had at its disposal the net profits 
of the Norwegian shipowners ag 
well as all available insurance 
moneys received on account of 
Norwegian ships lost. During that 
period the equivalent of approxi-- 
mately $480,000,060 was thus 
transferred to the government. 
The total expenditures of the gov-- 
ernment in London were the 
equivalent of approximately 
$288,000,000, including interest 
and amortization payments on 
Norway’s external debt of about 
$80,000,000. The direct external 
funded debt of the Kingdom at 
the end of 1946 amounted to ap-- 
proximately 500,000,000 kroner, or 
about $100,000,000 at the curren’ 
official rate of exchange. Abou’ 
60% is outstanding in U. S. dollz- 
bonds, which is just one-half th = 
peak of the dollar indebtedness o* 
the Kingdom reached in 1928, 

The Norwegian gold holdings 
are deposited almost entirely out- 
side of Norway and are substan- 
tially all owned by the Bank of 
Norway. About 60% are held 
against the Bank’s note issue. At 
the beginning of the current year 
they amounted to about $91,000,- 
000, of which over 80% was lo- 
cated in the United States and 
Canada. The Bank of Norway 
also held the equivalent of about 
$45,000,000 in foreign balances 
and securities, all in U. S. dollars 
or, in general, convertible into 
dollars without restriction. The 
Norwegian Government had U. S. 
dollar exchange reserves approxi- 
mating $20,000,000, while the Nor-— 
wegian shipowners held an addi-— 
tional $28,000,000, the latter be- 
ing earmarked largely for use im 
making payments under contracts 
for merchant vessels. 
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$5,440,000 
Erie Railroad 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


mately $6,813,643. 
MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


1948 1.10% 1951 1.50 G 

1949 1.30 1952 1.625 

1950 1.40 1953 1.75 
1954 1.85 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

BLAIR & CO., INC. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 

GREGORY & SON HAWLEY, SHEPARD & CO. 
INCORPORATED 

FREEMAN & COMPANY 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


ALFRED O’GARA & CO. THOMAS & COMPANY 





April, 16, 1947 


Equipment Trust of 1947—First Series 


134% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


To mature $544,000 on each May 1, 1948 to 1957, inclusive al 


To be unconditionally guaranteed as to payment of par value and dividends by 
endorsement by Erie Railroad Company 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of May 1, 1947, 
which will provide for the issuance of $5,440,000 par value of Certificates to be 
secured by new standard-gauge railroad equipment estimated to cost approxi- 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization and approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which thts announcement 1s 
circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering 
these securities in compliance with the securities law in such State. 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 

THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 

MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 

JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 
MASON, MORAN & CO. 


To be dated May 1, 1947. Par value and semi-annual dividends (May 1! and November 1) payable in New York City. 

Definitive Certificates in the denomination of $1,000. Not redeemable prior to maturity. These Certificates are offered 

when, as and if received by us. It is expected that Certificates in temporary or definitive form will be ready for delivery 

at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 35 Wall Street, New York 5, New Y ork on or about May 7, 1947. The infor- 

mation contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable and, while not guaranteed as to 
completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 





1955 1.90% 
1956 1.95 
1957 2.00 











OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


F.S. YANTIS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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to meet the basic issues. 


domain the “league of 
approach has once again 
served to high light existing dif- 
ferences and difficulties. Even the 
simple problem of the Canadian 
dollar has not been solved, and 
moreover has actually been ag- 
gravated as a result of the multi- 
lateral approach. The Canadian 
dollar should never have consti- 
tuted a problem. On the contrary 
it should have been the lynch-pin 
between the U. S. dollar and the 
British pound. 

It is still not too late to build 
again on this sound basis. The 
existing Canadian technical ex- 
change difficulties have arisen 
from the Dominion’s bold efforts | 
in company with this country to 
bolster by generous lending the 
war-shattered economies of Eu- 
rope. These individual efforts | 
were in the same direction but 
were not made following con- 
certed planning. 

In order to produce adequate 
results the two countries must! 
work on a joint plan of action. As 
a preliminary step it is first nec- 
essary to put the Dominion’s own | 
house in order. Canada can no} 
lenger afford to have two rates 
of exchange, one stabilized at par, 
and the other left to its own de-| 
vices at the mercy of remote in-| 
fluences. 


dian dollar has outlived its pre- 
vious dubious usefulness, Origin- 
ally conceived as a convenience to 
non-residents it has since become 
a source of annoyance and con- 
fusion to those whom it was in-| 
tended to assist. Instead of a re-| 
lief to the official market and the | 
Foreign Exchange Control Board | 
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CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 22-7231 NY-1-1045 














TAYLOR, DEALE 
& COMPANY 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
WHitehall 3-1874 
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By WILLIAM J. McKAY 


| plated coupon rate. 


' centered 


'chase by savings banks in New 
| York State, but 


'sharp decline in the stock mar- 
kets, although following the re- 
'cent amendment of the Canadian 
securities 


| movements in stocks. 


Free 
Form New NYSE Firm 


Securities 
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(Continued from page 12) 


have attained the highest standard 
living the world has ever| 


leadership of the Democratic ad- | 


paredness program so that when 


rate and it has also constituted a/ friends and confounded our ene- 


detrimental influence on_ the) 
standing of Canadian Government | 
bonds in this country. | 


mies the world over. Under the 
guidance of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the rapidity of the mobili- | 


, ity. 
| side we made in tnis per.od. Our | : 
economy has regained and sur-| 
| pessed its previous levels. National | that hold promise of an easing of 

The “Key Currency” approach to the stabilization of the world’s | production has increased, and we | inflationary pressures. In the wake 
currencies was and still is the only practical plan for the solution 
of the universal monetary and commercial problems. The airy Bret- | of 
ton Woods scheme devised by theoretical global planners has failed | known. Far-sighted, too, was the| higher prices and higher wages. 


There have been, in recent 
weeks, significant price reduc- 
tions in some vital fields, trends 


of war, it was inevitable that the 
country should face pressures for | 


This, of course, meant labor-man- | 


Not only in the field of finance and trade but also in the political | ministration that launched a pre-| agement disputes. President Tru-| 
nations” * 
only it now operates to throw doubt on| war came, we could set into mo-| and conciliation, yet one of firm- 


the existing level of the official| tion production that startled our | ness when the welfare of the Na-| jmportant role in the organization 


man’s policy was one of fairness, 


tion was at issue. His courageous 
actions saved the country from 
disastrous strikes in rail and coal | 
industries. Yet he was diligent} 


| 


It is no longer a convincing! zat.on of our national resources| and will remain alert to protect | 


argument to state that this un- 
official market is so insignificant 
in relation to the official market 
that it can be ignored as a major 
factor. On the contrary it is the 
free market in which non-resi- 
dents operate that is closely ob- 
served abroad, and not the official 
market. With its erratic behavior 
constantly in the limelight a false 
impression is given abroad of 
Canada’s economic and financial 
state. 

To correct this situation Canada 
can readily arrange with this 
country to re-institute the Hyde 
Park Currency Agreement or a 
similar practical arrangement 
whereby the Dominion would be 
assured of an adequate supply of 
U. S. dollars. Canada has the food 
and goods for export to soft cur- 
rency countries but the machinery 
is now lacking for the immediate 





conversion of such currencies into 
U. S. dollars. Such an arrangement | 
would also permit the Canadian | 
authorities to brin 
the Canadian dollar free market 


this way the world would have at | 
least two obviously sound curren- 
cies on which foundation the 
universal monetary edifice could 
be constructed. Furthermore the 
strengthening of the Canadian 
dollar and the elimination of the 
wild fluctuations in the free mar- | 
ket would raise the level of Cana- 
dian Government bonds in this 
country. Their recent depreciation 
can not fail to have impeded the 
issuance of World Bank bonds 
here and in Canada at the contem- 


During the week interest was | 
in the external issues | 
which are now eligible for pur- 


in view of the 
scanty supply of available bonds 
activity was not on a large scale. 
Internals after earlier strength 
were inclined to weaken with the 


regulations Dominion 
internal bonds are now divorced 
from the _ direct influence of 


hling, Meyerhoff 





CHICAGO, ILL. — Freehling, 
Meyerhoff & Co. will be formed 
effective May 12th with offices at 
120 South La Salle Street. The 
new firm will-hold memberships 


record of American spirit and 
achievement. At the climax of our 
war effort, we lost a great leader, 
but there was not the slightest | 
slackening of our determined en- | 
deavor. For Harry Truman grasped 
the torch of leadership with firm- 
ness. He has since carried it high. | 
He brought to the Presidency | 
courage, practical competence, and | 
a national perspective developed | 
by years of distinguished service | 
in the United States Senate. 

One principle now guides the 
earnest efforts of President Tru- | 
man—and that is to place the wel- | 
fare of the American people above 
every other consideration. 

The end of fighting found our 
President, and the Nation, facing 
problems fully as serious as those 
of warfare itself. We had to re- 
convert industry to ways of peace. 
We had to stage the greatest 


derly dismantling of our vast 


g the level of | military machine, and the absorp- | mate of $42,500,000,000. The Presi- | people, to support a program of 


tion of returning service men into 


The free market for the Cana- jn line with the official rate. In| civilian life are today recognized | subs‘antial reduction, to $37,500,- 


among the greatest achievements 
in all the annals of free people 
anywhere. We had to guard, at 
the same time, against the perils 
of deflation and the threat of in- 
flation. We had to insure a speedy 
balancing of the budget, and to 
provide properly for the post-war | 
management of our national debt. | 

It might be well to remind some 
people that the administration | 
actively prepared for the transi- 
tion period, even while concen- 
trating upon the war effort itself. 
It was feared by many that it 
would take years to accomplish 
the re-weaving of our economy 
into a peacetime pattern. In actual | 
fact, our accomplisments in this 
respect since VJ-Day have been 
phenomenal. 


Accomplishments 

Demobilization and reconver- 
sion for all practical purposes 
have been completed. The war | 
plants are cleared, and the war| 
contracts nearly settled. Industrial | 
production is at new peacetime 
nighs, and the pipelines of indus- 
try are filling up. Steel produc- 
t.on, electric output, carloadings— 
virtually all the significant in- 
dices of trade and production are 
at spectacularly high levels. 

Unemployment is at a peacetime 
minimum. | 

Today, we have a magnificently | 
prosperous America. And cer-| 
tainly, we Democrats can take full | 
pride in that fact, for it has been 
accomplished under the leadership 








'in the New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Stock Exchange. 
|Partners will be Norman Freeh- 
|ling, Irving E. Meyerhoff, Harry 
|Newman, Ferdinand A. Straus, 
|Philip Plesofsky, Willard M. 
| Freehling; and William D. Good- 
|} man. 

| Mr. Meyerhoff and Mr. Plesof- 
sky, both members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, were formerly 
partners in Irving E. Meyerhoff & 
/|Co. Mr. Straus, member of the 
|New York Stock Exchange, previ- 


esis did business as an individual 
| floor broker. Mr. Freehling, a 
member of the Chicago Exchange, 
Willard Freehling and Mr. Good- 
man were formerly of Norman 
| Freehling & Co. 


of Democratic Presidents, guided 
by the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. As rapidly as was 
consistent with the public interest, 
President Truman has done away 
with the necessary wartime con- 
trols over our economy. He prud- 
ently seeks to retain controls still 
essential to our national well- 
being. He urges continued wise 
restraint in wages, prices and 
rents, and in the distribution of 
those commodities which persist 
in critically short supply. 

Our struggle for economic sta- 
bility is not-entirely won. But the 
dangers of ruinous inflation have 
been minimized, and we may have 
confidence that with the exercise 
of moderation and good sense, the 
soaring national production will 


_for war added a new page to the/ the rights of labor in this time of | 


stress, even as he was diligent to/| 
protect the Nation against the im- | 
pact of industrial warfare. 


Fiscal Affairs 

Our fiscal affairs provided fur-' 
ther challenge to the Democratic | 
administration. There was the} 
problem oft liquidating the war}! 
machine, of meeting the financial | 
burden of the aftermath of war, 
of managing our swollen public | 
debt. The President has sought to | 
effect all possible economies with- | 
out danger to our national secu-| 
rity,without injustice to our vet-| 
erans, and without curtailing the | 
necessary social services to which 
our people are entitled. The bud-| 
get expenditures of our govern-| 
ment were reduced from a peak | 
of more than $100,000,000,00U for | 
the 1945 fiscal year, to $63,700,- | 
000,000 in fiscal 1946. Expendi-| 


| demobilization in history. The or- | tures for the fiscal year 1947 will | 


be lower than the January esti-| 


dent has recommended a further 


000,000 for fiscal 1948. 

This economy was effected dur- | 
ing the difficult transition period 
from war to peace. Billions of 
dollars in expenditures previously 
authorized by the Congress were 
frozen, and recommendations for 
rescission of this previously ap- 
proved spending were made to the 
Congress. 

When I took office last June as 
Secretary of the Treasury, I stated 
my conviction that it was the re- | 
sponsibility of the government to 
reduce expenditures in every pos- 
sible way, to maintain adequate 
tax rates during the transition 
period, and to achieve a balanced 
budget—or better—for 1947. 1' 
considered the furthering of the 
President’s program in that re-| 
spect to be a most important goal 
tor the Treasury Department. I 
can proudly tell you that we are 
going to end this fiscal year 1947 | 
with the Federal budget in balance. | 
Moreover, we are going to have 
a surplus. 

I know that you who are here} 
today, share with me the gratifi- | 
cation at our having reached this | 
goal of a balanced budget so soon. | 
This accomplishment has been the | 
direct result of the policies of| 
President Truman and the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

The President has placed fiscal 
soundness ahead of any political 
expediency. He has strongly ad- 
vocated a reduction in our huge 
national debt during this time of 
high national income. The Amer- 
ican people understand the neces- 
sity for a sound fiscal program. 
Prudent retrenchment of govern- 
ment expenditures, along with 
adequate provision for reduction 
of the public debt, is the con- 
tinuing policy of this administra- 
tion. 


Foreign Policies 


In the field of foreign political 
relationships, the President has 
set a course of tolerant firmness 
that has won the endorsement of 
the Nation and of its political 
leadership. 

Support of the United Nations 
and its various commissions and 
committees has been a vital part 
of our foreign policy. At times, 
progress toward world amity 


'The Democratic Administration’s Accomplishments 


Nations seems painfully slow, but 
with full consideration of the great 
basie diversities of the countries 
involved, we may be encouraged 
with our progress along the road 
to lasting peace. 

Our foreign economic policy has 
been one commensurate witn the 
position of world leadership that 
of necessity falls to the most 
powerful nation in the world. This 
administration has played a most 


of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank, 
in which institutions we confi- 
dently expect to assume a major 
part in world reconstruction and 
development, and in the promo- 
tion of a prosperous world trade 
and monetary stability. We have 
met the more urgent relief needs 
of the liberated countries through 
such media as UNRRA, and the 


more pressing reconstruction needs 
of foreign countries with credits of 


the Export-Import Bank and with 
direct credits to Great Britain and 
the Philippines. This assistance 


has also served to stimulate greatly 


our foreign trade. Through the 
International Trade Organization, 


and through reciprocal tariff nego- 


tiations, we are making a further 
contribution to a healthier world 
economy, which in turn helps to 
insure a prosperous United States. 

The President in recent weeks 
has taken a new and most im- 
portant step in implementing our 
world leadership. Recognizing the 
vital concern of the United States 
in the cause of freedom every- 
where in the world, he has asked 
the Congress, and the American 


assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has contrib- 
uted its wealth, and its blood, to 
the winning of military victory. 
We must preserve the fruits of 
that victory, or our struggle will 
have been to no purpose. Just 
as the President has resolutely 
placed this country against the 
forces of totalitarianism abroad, 


so at home he has stood uualter- 


ably against the exponents of 
ideologies subversive in character, 
and foreign to our way of life. 
And in these endeavors, a great 
Democratic leader has succeeded 
in giving to our country a con- 
spicuous unity of ideals and pur- 
pose. 

We can take honorable pride 
in the record of the Democratic 
Party. But, we cannot rest on any 
past glories or achievements. 
What is accomplished in the im- 
mediate present, and in the future, 
will determine the strength of our 
arty. Let us then dedicate our- 
selves anew to those principles 
upon which the Democratic Party 
has become great, principles, 
which in the finazt analysis are 
based on the premise of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 
In these Jefferson Day rallies 
throughout the country, Demo- 
crats turn with a renewed pledge 
of faith toward the man who car- 
ries out standard toward that goal. 


uo) 


| We gratefully and enthusiastically 


say: “Thank you, Mr. President.” 


Abbott, Proctor Co. 
Admits Hartshorne 


Abbott, Proctor & Paine, 14 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading ex- 
changes, have admitted Robert D. 
Hartshorne, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, to partner- 
ship. in the firm. Mr. Hartshorne 
previously did business as an in- 
dividual floor broker. 


Carroll B. Haff Dead 


Carroll B. Haff, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and a partner in Abbott, Proctor 
& Paine, New York City, died at 























result in a true and lasting stabil- 


‘under the charter of the United 


his home at the age of 55. 
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Roots and Fruits of Boom 


(Continued from page 2) 
is the real meaningfulness of that 
fact. 

Perhaps the proper point to 
start an analysis of the boom is 
with its origin. I think the imme- 
ciate war origin of the boom is 
far better understood in America 
today than were the postwar in- 
flationary booms of _ previous 
times. Therefore, I shall take 
only a few moments to review it. 
In such a review I find it help- 


ful Ao distinguish between the 
physical and the financial factors 
that are involved, although the 


two are, of course, closely tied to- 
gether, each influéncing the other. 


Physical Basis 

When a nation goes to war 
major purpose is to win it. 
terms of physical things, this 
means that it must divert much 
of its manpower to the waging of 
the war and much of its remain- 
ing manpower to the providing of 
the materials of warfare. When, 
however, large proportions of its 
manpower are transferred from 
peacetime pursuits to prosecuting 
war, the output of goods for non- 
war purposes must relatively de- 


its 
In 


«cline. The decline tends to be 
concentrated on certain types of 
goods. They are those durable 


goods of which the nation already 
possesses a considerable _ stock, 
further additions to which can be 
postponed because those already 
in existence can be made to last 


a little longer. They are such 
things as consumers’ houses and 
house furnishings, automobiles 


clothing and the like. They are 
industries’ plants and machinery, 
especially those not needed for 
producing war goods. They are 
the oublic’s roads, schools, build- 
ings, equipment, canals, parks 
and other proijiects—except, again, 
as they are needed to prosecute 


ihe war. In wartime we make 
these things last ldnger or do 
without them—we have to if we 
are to wage the most effective 
war. 


This is the central, physical fact 
about war that is of economic sig- 
nificance to postwar boom and 
depression. It means that when 
the war is won there are big 
backlogs of demand for these 
gocds. The demand is one of the 
most essured demands in eco- 
nomic life. It is based on people’s 
jack of things which they are ac- 
eustomed to have, know how to 
produce, are sure they wani, to 
which they believe they are en- 
titled and for which they have 
the money to pay. 

When the war is won 
wholly natural that the people 
should turn their hands to mak- 
ing good the shortages accumu- 
lated during the war in peacetime 
durable goods. 

This process of shifting back 
into the production of peacetime 
goods has come to be called “Re- 
corversion.” That is a satisfying 
word, but it hides as much as it 
reveals of what really happens. 
The truth comes out if we ask: 
Reconversion to what? Reconver- 
sion to a normal, peacetime dis- 
tribution of labor and resources? 
Certainly not! It is, instead, tran- 
sition to one of the most abnormal 
situations, conceivable in peace- 
time. This derives from the simple 
fact that there is a great shortage 
of production in a big segment of 
economic life. The conversion 
swings far past any point that 
could be considered normal 1n or- 
der relatively to concentrate pro- 
ductive effort in the areas where 


is 


it 


at 


activity was deeply sub-normal 
during the war. Reconversion 
amouts, then. to a_ transition 


from deeply sub-normal produc- 
tion of peacetime durable goods 
to a highly supra-normal produc- 
tion of them. 

The significant ard often over- 
teooked fact is that return to nor- 
mal distribution of manrower and 
‘esources, instead of being behind 
us, rerrains ahead of us. 





| banks.” 


In this cornection, please note 
that the shifting of production 
from peace to war goods has be- 
hind it all the imperatives of a 
war of survival. Remember, also 
that the swing back into abnormal 
production of peacetime goods has 


behind it, as I have noted, the 
most insistent imperatives of 
yeacetime tife. Then note, lastly 


that the firal transition to normal 
has no such imperatives at all be- 


Nind it. When shortages accumu- 
lated during the war have been 
nade geod, and people have been 


provided with relative abundance 
instead of scarcities of durable 
goods, a_ redistribution of re- 
sources and manpower is then re- 
quired to provide for the mainte- 
nance and expansion of proauc- 
tion in all areas of economic Hie. 
No ove of these areas necessarily 
represents compelling demand, 
since most people are compara- 
tively well supplied at that time 
with customary goods and can be 
quite choosy about additional ac- 
cumulations. 

1 think there is substantial evi- 
dence to support the view that 
failure to make this third transi- 
tion histerically represents the 
onslaught of the long, dreary cde- 
‘ssions which have come to be 
known as secondary post-war de- 
pressions. The long depression of 
the °70’s was the secondary post- 
war depression following the Civil 


pr 


War. ard the long depression of 
the °30’s, from which we were 
pulled out only to fight World 
War II, was the secondary post- 
war depression following World 
War I. 


Financia! Basis 

So much, then, for the physical 
basis of the boom. Consider, next, 
the financial basis. This is not so 
easy, for the economics of money 
is obscure to most people. Yet 
matters pertaining to inoney must 
he comprehended if there is to be 
judicious thinking about ca:ises 
controls and consequences of in- 
flationary boom. In fact, were it 
my habit to indulge in admoni- 
tions, I would say that the Ameri- 
can people had better find out 
about money—-and quick! 

That which people use to pay 
for things they buy consists of 
their coin and paper currency in 
hand and their check deposits in 
banks. These add up te a certain 
number of dollars which is what 
I call the money supply. This is 
the item usually tabulated in 
monetary statistics uncer the cap- 
tion, “Total Gemund deposits ad- 
justed and currency outside 
Most people come into 
possession cf sorne of this money 
only by selling their competitively 
acceptable goods or services to 
others. The supplying of goods 
and services their method of 
acquiring dollars. If that 
alwaus true fer everybocu, Amer- 
ica would be rid for alwavs of 
infiatidnary hooms and their re- 
actionary busts. To the extent 
that this not true America 
a boom-and-bust money system. 


1s 


has 


ic 
“Honest” Money 


Thus suppose no one could get 
money to spend except by con- 


were | 


currently selling goods or services. 


Then it follows that the 
each one gets to spend in markets 
equals the goods or services he 
supplies to markets. Hence the 
total of goods and services going 
to markets is matched by the totai 
money going to market. There is 
balance. This is true even if some 
lend or give their money to 
others, for the lender takes him- 
self out of the markets to the ex- 
tent that his loan enables the bor- 
rower to enter them. Money 
would then be a medium of ex- 
change for goods and services— 
and that only. It would also} 
meet my personal definition of 


“honest” money because each per- 
son could then be sure that with | 
the money he got from selling his | 
services or goods he could obtain, | 
over time-spans, equivalent goods! 


money | 


and services of others. The buy- 
ing power of his money could not 
be taken away from him during 
the periods he held it; and money 
contracted to be received in the 
future would represent buying 
power over goods approximately 
equivalent to that currently re- 
linguished in entering into the 
contract. This would be the kind 
of money that gold would be in a 
community in which payments 


were exclusively made by its 
physical transfer and the total 
supply of which could only be 


increased very slowly, if at all, by 
its mining. 

In this sort of situation the 
prices and costs of some goods and 
services in markets could go up 
while others went down, reflecting 
shifts in customer preferences, in- 
ducing corresponding shifts in 
production. These would be de- 
sirable. They would represent the 
competitive markets efficiently at 
work, keeping production contin- 
uously and closely adjusted to the 
shifting demands of a nation at 
work and progressing. Prices in 
general could even trend gradu- 
ally downward, reflecting tech- 
nical achievement in the efficien- 
cy of production. 

Interest rates on loans between 
members of the community could 
also be expected to fluctuate in 
continuously and flexibly balanc- 
ing the eagerness of some to get 
money to spend or invest against 
the willingness of others to forego 
current consumption in favor of 
later larger consumption. And 
this too would be good, for it 
would be part of the main point 
which is that through it all the 
over-all balance between money 
coming to market and goods com- 
ing to market would be substan- 
tially maintained. There could be 
no such thing as inflationary boom 
in prices, profits and wages in 
general; nor could theré be reac- 
tionary deflation and unemploy- 
ment. That can only happen when 
the over-all amounts of money 
coming to market exceed or fall 
short of the goods and services 
coming to market—when the bal- 
ance is destroyed, instead of main- 
tained. It is as simple as that in 
principle. 

In practice and in America it is 
not, of course, a purely mechan- 
istic matter; psychology is impor- 
tant. America has learned how to 
meet its basic living needs with 
smaller proportions of its man- 
power than any other nation. A 
substantial proportion of expen- 


ditures is 
than obligatory. People cannot 
spend money unless they have it 
to spend; but, having it, they do 
not, in America, have to spend all 
of it to live to the extent required 
of people in other times and 
places. America is thus subject 
to psychological magnification of 
unbalance in markets. That only 
makes the preservation of basic 
balance the more important. 


thus optional rather 


I have sketched this brief word- | 


picture of an economy functioning 
without boom or bust under what 


I call “honest” money for three 
specific reasons: 


,;mercial banks. 


The first one is that I suspect, 


'a large number of people of think- 


ing that this is the kind of money 
system we actually have in this 
country. 

The second one is that, although 
there is nothing in our laws to 
prevent our having substantially 
that kind of money if we want it 
—a simple directive by Congress 
to the Federal Reserve Board 
would almost be _ sufficient—we 
distinctly do not have that kind 
of money now; nor have we had 
anything closely resembling it in 
functioning since the beginning of 


World War I. And, since that 
time, we have had the biggest 


booms and busts of our grown-up 
life as a nation. 

The third reason is more im- 
portant to my present purpose of 
examining the financial basts of 
the inflationary boom we have on 
our hands. It is that we need some 
common ground of understanding, 
or benchmark of reference, against 


which to cast the financial de- 
velopments which engender cr 
permit inflationary boom and 


warp the economy away from the 
type of one I have described. We 
need to know from where we stari 
in order to observe how far we 
have got. 


Inflation and Deflation of Money 

As I have already intimated it 
is, in a going economy, arithmeti- 
cally impossible for prices in 
general to advance in an inflation- 
ary way if people can get money 
to spend in markets only by simul- 
taneously putting goods into mar- 
kets to be bought. That way the 
goods always keep up with the 
money and over-all prices cannot 
shift very much. It follows, then, 
that only when extra money is 
both created and poured into mar- 
kets does the amount of money 
coming to market exceed the 
amount of goods, with the result- 
ant bidding up of prices in gen- 
eral which we call inflation. The 
analysis of the financial basis of | 


inflationary boom thus comes 
down to, first, a consideration of 
how and why extra money is 


created and poured into markets; 
and, 


second, an examination of 
consequences demonstrable by 
close reasoning and verified by 


historical record. 

Extra money is created by a 
process that is the modern equiva- 
lent of the money printing press. 
It depends for its functioning vp- 
on the American habit of paying 
most bills by writing checks 
against demand deposits in com- 
The deposit, in a 
gold standard country, is the 
bank’s promise to pay in gold, er 
something readily convertible into 
gold, if called upon to do go. Since 
everyone expects that the bank 
would pay if called upon and al- 
lowed by law to do so, these lia- 
bilities, or deposits, are them- 
selves used as money. We trans- 
fer them to each other by writing 
checks to pay for the goods and 
services we get from each other. 

Everybody knows that one way 
for a check deposit to come into 
existence is to take coins and 
paper money, or checks drawn in 
one’s favor, to the bank and “de- 
posit” them. Not everybody knows 
about the other way, which is the 
one significant to our purposes. It 
is for the bank to trade promises 
with its customers. A borrower 
gives to the bank his promise to 
pay in the future (with interest), 
in exchange for which the bank 
agrees to pay the same amount to 
the borrower at once. The bank 
does this by instructing its book- 
keeper to set up in the records a 
deposit in favor of the borrower. 
And so a deposit comes into exist- 
ence that was not there before. 
This constitutes brand new money 
against which the borrower can 
draw checks and pay for things 
like any other depositor. 

Please note especially that this 


promise of the bank to pay—this 


deposit which its owner can spend 
in the markets—was not secured 
by the owner through concurrent 
and equivalent contribution of ac~ 
ceptable goods to markets. 

The reverse operation of extin- 


| guishing deposits should be equal- 


'off his loan to the bank. 


ly observed. This happens when 
a depositor draws a check to pay 
It re- 
sults in a canceling out against 
each other of the bank’s deposit- 
promise - to-pay -to-the - customer 
and the customer’s promise to pay 
to the bank. Please note that in 
this case the deposit, presumably 


|secured by selling goods or serv- 


ices in the market, cannot go back 
(Continued on page 26) 
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R d Frui £B 
ca “gee | oots an rults o oom 
Securities Salesman 8 Corner | (Continued from page 25) no goods to match the unspend- fewer goods. The $100 bond and 


|to market to buy things because |able part of the money and |its accumulated in . i 
a By JOHN DUTTON the deposit has been extinguished. | never will be-—-they were taken} now will oer ter wane ceo 
a ~vaw | .by this process of creating and|by the government and _ used|four-fifths of what it would in 
One of the fundamentals of successful salesmanship is KNOW | offsettingly extinguishing check|up or given away in fighting / 1940. 
YOUR LINE. In fields of salesmanship other than securities, it 1S| qeposits, commercial banks per-|the war—the controls served to 
essential for a salesman to understand how the product he is selling | form a vital function that is sub-|hide but not to change the “This Time It Is Different” 
is made, what it can do for his customers, its advantages over other | stantially equivalent to, but in-|extent of dollar multiplication So much, then, for the physical 
competitive products and how his customers can obtain maximum | accurately described as, lending|and depreciation involved. It is|ang financial] origins ond eee 
advantages from its use. } other people’s money. As one man/|impossible for the held-back|inflationary boom. One’s interest 
When you apply this to security salesmanship you may go into|pays off his loan to the bank a/ money to come into markets now-|next turns naturally to the ques- 
the fields of security analysis and you will find out that it is of vital | new loan to another is made. For | adays and get goods without caus-|tion of whether the boom has to 
importance in building and keeping a clientele, that you know which | commercial banks to perform this|ing now much of the bidding up|come to an end and, if so, what 
securities you should offer to clients who have varying needs. This | function they have to have the|of prices which (aside from in-|then. If we are to get the answer 
can be subdivided into general headings such as: (a) Those whose | power to create and extinguish | tervening increases In productiv-|by reference to historical prece- 
primary need is safety of principal and continuous income, (b) those | deposit-money. _ ity) it would have previously|dent it is easy: All inflationary 
who can assume greater risks and who are best served by speculations But if—and it is a very impor-| caused if it had been freely re-|booms have ended. Their ending 
for capital appreciation; (c) combinations of the foregoing two| tant “if’—a bank creates deposits | spent when first issued. This is has been attended by economic 
groups. and “ or — pone bank ” a |true no preocaeypeol  ond “ pa and maladjustment. In 
‘ ‘nvestment besides securities, |Simultaneously and equivalently |increase current production, for|the case of the bigger and be 
Der peak conte sotennaities Oli royalties, building and loan|extinguishing deposits then two) that production by itself generates|booms and busts theve “et mv 
ssociations, life insurance, savings banks, postal savings deposits, inescapable conclusions arise | enough income in the way of pay-|quently been social disturbance 
} aca bonds and cash. There are advantages in each form of| Which are as important as they | rolls, dividends, rents, etc. to clear|and institutional change some- 
favestment and all have their place. A good securities salesman | re generally unobserved by most/the markets. The extra money|times reaching the proportions of 
places his customer’s welfare first. He doesn’t knock other forms of people. — , _ | will always have to compete with | revolution. 
investments. For example, there are times in the business cycle The first one is that to their| buying that is already sufficient} There is another facet of the 
when cash is a preferred investment. The security salesman who useful functions of acting as clear-| at the given price. history of inflationary booms that 
advises his customer to convert stocks into cash because he believes |!8 houses for payments and as| _This presents a puzzling ques-|to me is almost hypnotic in its 
that the general price level of securities will decline is building up |@8ents for what amounts to lend-| tion to those who would interpret | fascination. It is that always they 
hie business for the future. THE SECURITY BUSINESS IS NOT A|ing other people’s money, thc | the financial aspects of this boom.|seem to have been attended by 
DAY TO DAY, OR WEEK TO WEEK BUSINESS—RESULTS MUST banks have added the function of |It is the question of how much|popular rationalization to the ef- 
BE JUDGED OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS. The salesman who then creating new money without /of the held-back money has come|fect that “This time things are 
dvises the conversion of cash into government bonds is also doing goods to match it. If, on the other | and is yet to come to market. The|different and so we can have the 
Dos customer a good turn because he is providing a source of income hand, the banks are retiring more | question is rendered more note-|advantages of inflationary boom 
while waiting for a more promising time of reinvestment for these deposit-promises-to-pay than they | worthy by the fact that increases | while escaping the consequences.” 
funds. He is also protecting his client against entry into the securi-| are creating they are extinguish- | 1n the supply of money have|This we-can-have-our-cake-and- 
ti ,arket at an inopportune time if these funds are in the securi- |1"8 existing money needed to bal- | slowed down or disappeared in re-|eat-it-too philosophy has some- 
pes 4 th h. CASH BURNS SOME PEOPLE’S POCKETS. ance existing goods offered in|cent weeks even though the door|thing so insidiously seductive and 
tes rather than Cash. _ btal . |markets. Let me add instantly | to further increases remains wide |so destructive of reverence for the 
When it comes to advising your customers how to o vagy Fore gee that this conclusion is not made|open. Yet at the same time prices] lessons of history about it that it 
mum advantages from their investments in securities, the fie ‘4 in derogation of commercial banks | have continued to rise, indicating|seems that nearly every genera- 
wide open for salesmen with ideas that are a POR “That or bankers. Banks, like other en-|a generally greater availability of|tion just has to learn all over for 
fundamentals. Some salesmen say “ask for a list of ae. ar terprises, have to compete to sur-| money than of goods in markets.|itself in the same old hard Aloo 
is the correct idea but you have to show your prospect the benefits| Vive. They are powerless to con- | The identity between the creation|that monkeying with printing- 
he may be able to obtain from an analysis of his holdings. This is|trol their functioning in this re-|and the spending of new money | press money is playing with eeo- 
how you do it. Show your prospect how to increase income without | spect. They, too, are victims rather | in markets has been broken, thus|nomic and social dynamite. 
sacrificing security. Build up quality where such is needed. Place than originators of this blowing | op. to naps ed how much Analogous rationalizations and 
: . . . a d led for. A list of securities up or collapsing of the money | of previously created money is proposals, buttressed by hope, are 
emphasis upon capital gains if this is ca . supply. If there is blame to be| yet to find its way to market.|abundantly present today. There 
fs a confidential matter to most people. It is no wonder that so few | placed it does not fall on the com- | Since there are no reliable and|is, for example, the frequently 
people do not wish to hand one over to any salesman who might ask | mercial banks. convincing precedents I can only | heard postulate that we are a ma- 
for it. The second important conclu- | 8!V pete a from P ppsene: te oe yoegge ex ote ye not 
; : .| si ; , |sis O e monetary and incomejonly as justification for but as 
In order to build up an investment account you have to know: ee cen lined te nae or Le | statistics that there is still a lot|necessity for various forms: of 


What an investor needs and what are his interests. After this i extinguish money on net balance, | Of it to come. government controls over money 


determined you can make suggestion for supplying these needs. By|then the balance between money | The third significant financia)|®"d other things supposed to be 


doing this you obtain lists and you can do it without using high | going to market and goods going | feature of our inflationary boom ~ noo peo Pace ap is the a 
: lained to your customer that each |to market tends to be destroyed. | is that the “easy money” policy, =e 2 Cees * ee “ee venne™ 
pressure. After you have explair you The road to inflation or deflation | as it is called, of permitting the |bond-market fetish. There are 
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security which he owns has a definite place in his investment Pro- | i; then opened. | continued expansion of the money |@!So various groups of earnest and 
gram, changes in individual securities become an automatic pro- ; F ‘supply, is still being continued as} Sincere business men_ proposing 
cedure. The suggestion to sell security A, and buy security B, no Wartime Inflation of Money this is written. Virtually com-|full employment guarantees in 


2 . itv is more attractive With this money mechanism in| plete power to check the inflation |t€’™s of incentive taxation, com- 
wnnigeaage nds agp lle eae atte aaa a pee td mind, the central finantial ‘fea-| of the money supply lies with the|Pesatory public spending, func- 
an.-the other tures of this inflationary boom | Board of Governors of the Federal tional finance and various schemes 
‘AS A WHOLE SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED AND A STRONGER | can be pretty quickly stated. The | Reserve System. The reasons for|t0 freeze government bonds inte 
SECURITY PUT IN ITS PLACE. Selling out 25% of an entire list to|first feature is that during the|the policy must, therefore, be oe oo barr er on 
i ery high grade temporary investments | War the government made exten-| sought there. Others can only in-]|. partial repudiation. There 
_ gprs Aga ny nae : logical a ie Roce with sive use of the printing press func- | dulge in conjectures. I have two Is urging that inflation be hidden 
at a time o Bee ; allt tion of the commercial banks in| conjectures. The first one is that}@t sellers’ expense and buvers’ 
the longer term preservation of capital. These things are the very|order to get money to spend in| it is perfectly human to be fearful|benefit by artificially holding 
heart of a progressive investment program. If we can sell practical | paying wartime bills. It did it by|of being blamed for stopping an prices below competitive levels 
‘ideas to our customers we can count upon a sustained volume of|Printing promises to pay in the| inflationary boom in which every- we I find the amusing 
lausiness even in today’s very uncertain times future—that is, bonds—and lodg-|one ssems to be happy, even|®Malogy that to keep the tub from 
: ing them with the commercial | though, where extensive monetary overflowing it is better to drink 
banks in exchange for deposits | depreciations have occurred in the | UP the water pouring into it than 
currently to spend, in the manner | past, it has been the one who stops | t© Shut off the tap. By some it is 
|I have just described. The result|them who is finally acclaimed as|¢Vven deemed almost sacrilegious 


*Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp. | | was a tremendous increase in the| hero, and the one who started to find fault with the picture or 
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/supply of money. It rose from|them who is blamed as villain, challenge capacity to have our 
Common Stock |$33 billion in 1939 to $110 billion | rather than vice versa. cake and eat it too. Why, I even 
‘recently. My second conjecture is that to|find myself hopefully wondering 
| This is a monetary inflation of|stop the money inflation would| Whether it would not be possible 
historic proportions. We have no|cause government bonds to de-|t? escape, this time, the conse- 
odern , parallel for jit in  this|cline in price somewhat. People,|@Uences of notable boom such as 
country’s records’ MaAhy econd-| not being able to get new money | the factual evidence and my own 
mists excuse monetary inflation|so easily at banks or having to|¢Yes inform me, however reluc- 
during war as an emergency! pay higher interest costs if they tantly, we are now CxpSriencing: 
measure. Others condemn it. Vir-| did, would sell their bonds to each| _What one does not hear is gen- 
tually all of them recognize it as| other at lower prices when they|¢'@! resolve to obtain for our- 
one of the most cruel, unjust and | tried to get money fo spend. This selves “honest” money and stick 
‘|| hidden forms of taxation with| would mean that government|‘t? it through thick and thin, That 
long-lasting evil aftermaths. That | bonds coming due and having to|'€Selve seems to come, if it comes, 
is controversy with which I am|be re-financed would have to|°My > grad the —_— Oe hee 
not here concerned. My point is| carry higher than the present arti- ~ no a ard money have 
|] | that we are confronted with a sig- | ficially low interest rates. This ntstg tame» rated anew to’ the 
||| nificant fact dispassionately to be| would mean that slightly higher |"€W S¢meration. 
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= - i |] | recognized in analyzing the boom. | taxes would have to be levied to 
Over-the-Counter Quotation Services || A second, and I think unique. | pay the added interest cost on new Under Cover of the Boom — 
For 34 Years ||| financial feature in the boom is|issues. In the meantime, the} There must be something that 


that after the government had got| authorities are trying to reduce] goes on during inflationary boom 
the money and used it to pay its/taxes. If this be a correct con-|that sets the stage for its after- 
e bills, it actually succeeded in pre-| jecture, then we should recognize|math, but which, being hidden 
venting people from re-spending | that the decision made is not just|from ordinary observation and 
substantial parts of it in markets|an all-by-itself decision not to|measurement, permits people to 














NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU ! | by imposing price and ration con-| collect more taxes from people to} view and tolerate the presence of 
; ric. | trols and by making psychological | pay back to people as better in-|boom with present dclight rather 
Established 1913 ']| appeals. This maintained some-|terest on their bonds. It is also|than foreboding fright. I think 


Front Stree thing of a fiat balance between | decision that, to the extent con-|there are such things. They are 

: 46 t, New York 4, N. Y. ; | goods and money coming to mar-|tinued monetary and price infla-|in the nature of production, price, 
Chicago San Francisco ‘ket — and hence control over | tions are involved, the bonds when | profit and wage maladjustments. 
= 'prices. But since there were they are finally paid off will buy!They are costs that are deferred 
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but real; they are costs that are 
current but whose disclosure is 
deferred. They are misconceptions 
and deceptions of who gets what 
and they all tend to be obscured 
in superficial satisfaction in an 
over-all picture of apparently 
prosperous production and em- 
ployment. I think it worthwhile 
briefly to note some of these 
things that lie beneath the surface 
of boom. 

Go back, for a moment, to the 
hypothetical economy in which 
peeple get money to spend only 
by concurrently supplying accep- 
table goods to markets—or by 
borrowing it {rom others who got 
it that way. Then suppose that 
someone comes into the market 
with newly printed money and 
buys things. Then see what hap- 
pens: In terms of real things, of 
course, the new buyer gets some- 
thing for nothing—that is why we 
have laws against private counter- 
feiting.. He gets the goods by bid- 
ding prices up so that the money 
of others fails tc cover the pur- 
chase of goods produced by the 
amount of the new buyer’s taking. 
But that is only the beginning. 
The prices and apparent demand 
for the goods taken by the new 
buyer improve in the eves of their 
supplier, He then has bigger 
profits. He is able to pay higher 
wages and prices for what he in 
turn buys, thus pulling workers 
and materials away from other 
uses to supvly the synthetically 
enlarged demand for his product. 
His larger profits make it possible 
and seemingly desirable for him 
to increase investment of savings 
in larger plant, inventories and 
working capital. 

But please note that this shift- 
ing of manpower, materials and 
capital is based on synthetic de- 
mand—on the entrance into mar- 
ket of new money not matched by 
goods. The shifts in production 
and investment are dependent for 
their validation on a continuing 
supply of new money. That is 
why starting an inflation is like 
catching a bear by the tail. 

When the supplying of new 
money stops—and sooner or later 
it always has to — the demand 
stops; the additional investment 
as proved to have been wasted, 
the inventories to be excessive. 
The supplier reduces his employ- 
ment and purchases from: others. 
Thus unemployment spreads. 


There are numerous other mal- 
adjustments that develop under 
cover of inflationary boom. In- 
eomes do not rise evenly. There 
are great groups of incomes which 
are relatively fixed or slow mov- 
img. They include those of pen- 
sioners, of life insurance bene- 
ficiaries, and the incomes of edu- 
cational and charitable institu- 
tions based on investment for in- 
terest return of donated funds. 
There are the incomes of the 
“white collar” groups, such as 
school teechers, whose situation 
fhas recently had startling illus- 
tration in school teachers’ strikes 
against constituted civil authority. 
As agricultural and industrial in- 
comes rise and their cost is re- 
flected in prices, these groups are 
blocked out of their customary 
buying of the products of other 
@roups. Thus channels of distribu- 
tion are warped and wrenched. 

There are deceptions involved 
for both investors and workers 
which result in the unwitting 
consumption of capital through 
over-estimate of real profits and 
wages. Thus corporations count 
as costs, and reserve out of sales 
as depreciation, the amounts of 
plant and equipment deemed to 
have been used up in the year. 
But tney measure it in terms of 
the original cost of the items. 
Later on when thev come to re- 
place the items thev find that 
they have not reserved enough to 
cover the replacement at the in- 
flated prices. They discover they 

ave becn hoaxed on their real 
profits and have to go into debt 
to banks to get dollars. 
Commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural loans of weekly report- 


more 


a record-breaking 46% in the past 
year. 

Or take industrial labor—it also 
discovers that substantial seg- 
ments of its wartime “gains” and 
savings turn out to have been a 
hoax. Thus, although its weekly 
wage acvanced faster than the 
controlled cost of living did dur- 
ing the war, the wage could not 
be fully translated into real 
things wanted because the gocds 
were not there to be had. When, 
after the war, workers try to ex- 
change their money savings and 
current wages for real things they 
find that the extra money has 
bid up the prices and much of 
that which was thought to be sav- 
ings or gain is not there. They 
were, in reality, subjected to tax- 
ation for which the extra money 
they were allowed to hold was a 
receipt, net real purchasing 
power. The belated discovery of 
these hidden costs is not pleasant 
to either management or labor; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that one of the fruits of infla- 
tionary boom is management-la- 
bor controversy. 


There is, in fact, a general de- 
ception inherent in an artificially 
low interest rate policy with re- 
spect to the extent of real savings 
and who is benefited or hurt by 
it. Consider, for example, who 
are the real lenders in Amcrica. 
Many people would assume them 
to be the so-called wealthy peo- 
ple. But there are some $50 bil- 
lion of savings bonds; the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies 
amount to another $50 billion or 
thereabouts; time and savings de- 
posits in banks account for ap- 
proximately $59 billion more. 
Then there are the untabulated 
funds invested at interest upon 
which pensioners and many chari- 
table and educational institutions 
are dependent. The people in- 
volved vrould scarcely be classi- 
fied as “economic royalists.” It is, 
indeed, the “little folk” of Amer- 
ica who provide its interest-bear- 
ing capital. The so-called “capi- 
talists” have their wealth in prop- 
erty and equities and, aside from 
government bodies, they are, 
either directly or indirectly 
through corporate enterprise, the 
principal borrowers—not lenders. 


When extra money is supplied 
te hold interest rates down and 
push prices up it is these “little 
folk” who are hurt—and in three 
wavs: First, their interest income 
is reduiced in dollars; second, the 
dollars will buy still less because 
of higher prices—these two com- 
bine to squeeze down their cur- 
rent savings margin in dollars; 
and third, their previous dollar 
savings nre evaporated in terms 
of real things because, when their 
dollars are returned to them, they 
will buy less than they would 
when first saved and loaned. The 
borrowers, on the other hand, are 
advantaged, first, by being able 
to get money at artificially low 
rates and, second. by being able, 
later on, to pay off what they 
have borrowed in cheapened dol- 
lars. 


In the meantime. the issuing of 
new money and indebtedness can 
be used by statisticians, if they 
desire. to make it appear that 
Savings are increasing instead of 
being undermined. Each time, for 
example, that 2 new billion dol- 
lars is issued it belongs to some- 
body and so it can be said that 
savings have increased a billion 
dollars. If they also add in the 
billion dollars of bonds on which 
the money was based, they can 
make the savings appear to be 
'two billion dollars. Thus the easy 
money policy can effect the hid- 
den consumption of real savings 
while appearing to do the oppo- 





site. 


lar and cents wage rates. This is 
because, in terms of real things, 
the rising prices really constitute 
a relative wage rate reduction, 
often unrealized by workers, The 
wage rate when it is too high 
serves to price workers out of 
markets, just as goods can be 
priced out of markets. But the 
wage rate as a dollar and cents 
figure is institutionally highly re- 
sistant to downward readjustment. 
Hence there is always public 
temptation to accomplish ‘its rela- 
tive reduction by the indirect in- 
flation method as a means of 
bringing about re-employment. 
What people have to ask them- 
selves is whether the boom and 
bust methed of adjustment, with 
its other consequences to the 
economy, is really preferable to 
the direct dollar and cents adjust- 
ment, when . unempleyment is 
present. If the inflation method 
is adopted it should further be 
noted that it will not work as a 
means to re-employment if the 
wage rate is institutionally ad- 
vanced as fast as the inflation 
preceeds. This was abundantly 
illustrated during the 1930’s. Un- 
employment was as great at the 
end of the decade as. at the be- 
ginning desvite great “pump- 
priming” during the period. 


After the Boom 


I have wondered why it is that 
when the boom is over it has not 
seemed historically possible quick- 
ly to shift manpower back to the 
condition where people do pro- 
duce things competitvely accep- 
table ot each other in markets and 
do get their money to buy each 
other’s products exclusively from 
that production — in short, why 
cannot the maladjustment wrought 
by inflation be readily reversed 
and balanced economy quickly 
restored? 

Part of the answer is that by 
reason of hidden consumption of 
capital and misdirected invest- 
ment, we come. out of the boom 
short of the right distribution and 
maximum amount of the tools of 
production needed for full em- 
ployment at high wages in a bal- 
anced economy. The capital that 
was over-invested, for example, in 
order to produce for the boom’s 
synthetic demand, would have 
been better invested elsewhere. 
Lacking these tools we have to get 


them by consuming less, saving 
more and widening profit pros- 
peets to attract investment in 
them. This means that eosts have 
te eome down and, since costs are 
only the other side of income, it 
means that incomes have to come 


down too. Farm incomes and 
profit incomes come down. fast, 
but wage costs—which is about 
three-quarters of all costs—dis 


very resistant by reason of. wage. 


rate rigidty and so its reduction 
takes the form of unemployment. 

Another part of the reason is 
that in the course of inflationary 
boom, bank created money often 
tends to be based on customers’ 
notes secured by commodities or 
collateral the prices of which are 
rising. When the boom is over 
and prices start down, banks, be- 
ing fearful that the value behind 
the customers’ obligations will no 
longer cover them; are competi- 
tively compelled to require their 
customers to repay their loans. 
This compels customers to sell the 
commodities or securities on fall- 
ing markets to get the money to 
pay off their loans—the deposits 
thus being taken out of markets 
and extinguished by the process 
reverse to their creation. But the 
compulsory selling speeds prices 
downward thus putting other sim- 
ilar loans “under water,” and so, 
like a row of dominoes, a vicious 
spiral of deflation and money. ex- 
tinction gets started. These vicious 
spirals were notable in the defla- 
tions beginning in 1920 and 1929. 
They increased the magnitude of 
the readjustments in prices, prof- 
its and wages to be made to re- 
store a balanced economy. Defla- 
tion may be the consequence of 
inflation, but it is not its cure. 
The only cure I know for defla- 
tion is not to have the inflation 
out of which it is bred. 


Guide Posts 
In discussing this inflationary 


‘boom, its origins and evolution, 


the causes and the consequences, 
there is always one question that 
comes up. It-is the question of 
when it is going to end. That is 
a question. about the answer to 
which I do not believe that any 
one is wise to be dogmatic. 
Although there are powerful and 


compelling similarities between 
the inflationary booms of differ- 


ent times and places, each boom 
also has its differentiating charac- 
teristics. I have indicated the 
one that to me seems most unique 
with respect to this boom. It is 
the presence of previously created 
and held-back money yet to come 
to market, but in amounts not 
readily measurable. Instead, then, 


of trying to time the boom’s top 
in terms of precedents it seems 
preferable to note the major de- 
velopment which would indicate 
its approach. 





That development is, of course, 


one which. derives directly from 
the definition of inflationary 
boom as extra money going into 
markets. The boom—certainly its 
inflationary aspects—will be over 
when the flow into markets of 
extra money ceases. The flow is 
coming from two sources: There 
is the coming to market of new 
money previously withheld from 
the wartime inflation; and there is 
the continuing freedom of banks 
and borrowers further to expand 
the money supply at artificially 
low interest rates: The control of 
the latter lies within the discre- 
tion of the monetary authorities, 
as, indeed, does discretion to con- 
tract existing money supplies to 
offset the coming to market of the 
previously held-back money. 


Roots and Fruits 


I come now te a concluding 
comment on the roots and fruits 
of boom. One root of this boom 
is war. If we wish to escape hav- 
ing to live in a boom and: bust 
economy, then I think we must 
recognize that the first requisite 
of stabilized and prosperous im- 
provement in living scales is peace 
and the enduring prospect of 
peace. 

The other root of this: infla- 
tionary boom, and I think of all 
inflationary booms and busts, is 
resort to the equivalent of the 
money printing press, instead: of 
to the competitive sale of goods 
and services in markets, as a 
means of getting money to spend. 
If one does not like the idea of 
boom and bust money then it is 
human to try to find some one 
on whom to place the blame: for 
its presence. In such a search it 
is easy to place the finger on the 
government or the monetary au- 
thorities or the banks. But I have 
no desire whatsoever to collabo- 
rate in that kind of a selection of 
a “goat.” It is too easy and I do 
not. think it is quite honest. If 
people think they would like to 
have an inflationary boom, re- 
gardless of consequences, then no 
one can blame these institutions 
for yielding to the temptation to 
give them one. They are servants 
of opinion in these matters. and 
should be in a land of freedom. 


I think the ultimate truth is a 
little different. It goes something 
like this: The roots of inflationary 
boom are public ignorance about 
or indifference to the meaning ef 
honest money and the means of 
maintaining it; the fruits of boom 
are injustice, wasted resources 
and economic maladjustment 
while it lasts, and deflationary de< 
pression, unemployment and se~- 





cial unrest when it is over. 











It can seem to benefit the | 


'“little folk” while accomplishing | 


| the opnosite. 


| There is one further phase of | 


inflationary boom worth noting 
because it is an element often re- 


sponsible for endorsement of in- | 
pol- | 
As prices increase it be- | 


flationary or 


“easy money” 
icies. 


c comes possible to re-hire disem- | 
ing member banks have increased | ployed workers at unreduced dol- | 


April 14, 1947 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no 
an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
buy, any of such Securities. 


The offering is made only 


14,000 Shares 


Michigan Gas and Electric Company 
4.40% Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—$100 par value) 


Price $101 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from February 1, 1947 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


circumstances to be construed as 
a solicitation of an offer to 
by the Prospectus. 
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A Balanced National Budget 


(Continued from page 3) 
weighed, the number of pages. 
and so on. The budget bureau did 
mot produce so big a book just to 
be impressive. Its size reflects the 
great scope and complexity of the 
Federal government. There are 
hundreds, even thousands, of 
Federal administrative units, large 
and small. Perhaps all were nec- 
essary during the war, despite the 
duplication. The Jap spy re- 
ported, you remember, that it was 
mo use to attempt a quick end of 
the war by bombing Washington, 
because we had two of every- 
thing. We certainly do not need 
two of anything now, and there 
are many agencies which should 
be completely closed up. This is 
a “must” job for Congress if we 
are ever to get the Federal spend- 
ing down to a reasonable level. As 
Hong as the agencies exist, the 
budget will contain some recom- 
mendation for their support. 

There has been a three-way 
clash over fiscal policy in the 
present Congress. The three angles 
are: reduce spending, reduce 
taxes, reduce the debt. If it were 
possible to operate government 
according to straightforward eco- 
momic principles, all of these 
things could easily be done. But 
government is seldom operated in 
that way. Much of our trouble can 
be laid to political expediency. 

The key to the situation is the 
spending. It is impossible to have 
any reduction either of taxes or 
the debt, unless we can reduce the 
budget to a sensible level. Some 
recognition of this fact occurs in 
the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, which required the 
taxing and spending committees 
ef both Houses to produce, by 
February 15, a “legislative budg- 
et.”” The term is not accurate, for 
the joint committee did not, and 
<annot, produce a budget in the 
true sense. It announced a total 
of expenditures, but the two 
Houses differed, in their separate 
votes, on what this total should 
we for 1948, and there has been a 
Jong delay in adjusting the dif- 
ference. In any case, the total 
agreed upon is in no sense bind- 
ang, and it is entirely possible 
that the authorized spending may 
exceed this total. Its only effect, 
if any, is a moral one. 

Aside from the congenital and 
incorrigible spenders, every one 
‘wants to see taxes reduced and 
the debt paid off. It is my firm 
conviction that both of these ends 
can be achieved, provided we live 
Eight and make our government 
Jive right. Let us review the situ- 
ation briefly. 


Reduce Spending 

/4,3s I have just said, the key to 
our fiscal log jam is the size of 
the Federal budget. Many people 
‘were shocked that the President’s 
budget for 1948 was as high as 
$37.5 billions. The Committee on 
Postwar Tax Policy published an 
@uiline budget for 1948 with a 
total of $31,577,000 shortly before 
the joint committee agreed upon 
and reported its total of $31.5 bil- 
lions. This total seems entirely 
feasible. For 1949 the Committee 
@n Postwar Tax Policy suggested 
@ budget of about $25 billions, 
and for later years it advised that 
We total be set even below that 
figure. 
Every category of expenditure 
im the President's 1948 budget is 
open to challenge in greater or 
less degree. The two functions 
which have evoked most con- 
troversy are (1) national defense. 
amd (2) foreign relief and related 


commitments. Uncertainty over 


these requirements may be one| 


reason for the delay in adjusting 
the difference between House and 
Senate legislative budget figures. 
A third factor which has been em- 
phasized by the President in the 
influence of the budget total upon 
ac inflationary situation, 


Every one wants adequate de- 
fense and no one wants to impair 
national security by undermining 
the defense establishment. Our 
difficulty is that we have no au- 
thoritative judgment as to how 
much we really need to spend to 
attain this security. This diffi- 
culty is not confined to defense. I 
have shown you that the Federal 
government has become so large 
and unwieldly as to involve huge 
wastes and inefficiencies. As long 
as the people continue to pay 
taxes without too much protest, 
there will be no incentive to seek 
more efficient organization or 
procedure, in the defense estab- 
lishment or elsewhere. 

With respect to national de- 
fense, the testimony of the pro- 
fessional soldier cannot always 
be taken at face value. In testify- 
ing before the House sub-com- 
mittee on the 1947 naval appro- 
priation bill, Admiral Nimitz was 
asked if he was satisfied with the 
amount that the budget bureau 
had proposed for 1947. His reply 
was frank and revealing. The 
Admiral said: “No naval or mili- 
tary man is ever satisfied with 
what is made available.” Stories 
have gone around that both Mr. 
Forrestal and Mr. Patterson have 
been saying, in confidential, off- 
the-record conversations, that 
their respective departments 
could operate effectively on what 
they would get under the House 
budget total. In the _ correct, 
bureaucratic tradition, they had 
to make loud squawks about the 
| proposed reductions. 

There is one aspect of the pro- 
posed defense expenditures and 
requirements that needs fuller ex- 
ploration. The President’s esti- 
mate for defense in 1948 was 
$11.2 billions net. Of this amount, 
about $10 billions was to cover 
the actual operations of the year. 
Much of the balance, it was ex- 
plained, was to meet unliquidated 
obligations of prior years, which 
means bills incurred in 1947 or 
earlier and paid in 1948. The im- 
portant question here is the ex- 
tent to which these bills of prior 
years are valid commitments, or 
just an earmarking of unlapsed 
appropriations to hold the money. 
The New York “Times” of Jan. 
| 22, 1947, had a leading story on 
_ this earmarking practice under the 
headline—“Army and Navy buy 
heavily in June 
money.” Note the emphasis upon 
holding the money rather 
upon the need for the 


| liquidated obligations to be paid 

in 1948 would no doubt reveal ex- 
spend 
merely to prevent the money from 


| 
|tensive commitments to 


to hold the 


than 
things 
, bought. A careful audit of the un- 


$475,000,000 for German relief, 
and the British request that we 
assume the liabilities of the situ- 
ation in Greece and Turkey, are 
the most recent. Some have said 
that these new obligations will 
upset the House budget, or even 
the larger Senate budget. 

This is not a necessary or in- 
evitable result. $31.5 billions is a 
lot of money. and there should be 
room in it for various readjust- 
ments. These new developments 
mean that certain items in the 
budget have acquired a higher 
priority than they once had. High 
or low is a relative matter. Ii 
some things become more im- 
portant, then other things become 
less important. If we must spend 
more abroad, then we should cut 
down on some of the spending we 
had planned to do at home. As 
individuals we always face this 
problem of relative importance in 
our spending. When the average 
family must meet exceptional 
medical bills, or when it decides 
to buy a new Car, 
a rearrangement within the fam- 
ily budget. The medical expense 
demands a higher priority or the 
new car is given a higher one; and 
in consequence, the spending fo! 
other things is curtailed or elim- 
inated entirely. 

I say there is plenty of room in- 
side of $31.5 bililons to make 
these readjustments without going 
over the total. But it cannot be 
done unless we are willing to 
reduce or eliminate some of the 
less necessary things. Here are 
two examples of the kind of un- 
necessary spending which we 
could avoid if we wanted to keep 
the total budget down and yet do 
our share for world relief. The 
New York “Times” of March 16, 
1947, reported a vote, by the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee, to give 
corn and wheat farmers a bonus of 
30¢ a bushel on last year’s crop 
of corn and wheat if they had not 
already got it. While they were 
taking this vote the price of wheat 
went above $3.00 a bushel, a price 
not realized since 1917. The cost 


there must be | 


was said to be at least $313,000,000 | 


and possibly $1 billion. A second 
example is the scheme for Fed- 


eral financing of housing, educa- | 


tion, health, and other aspects of 
welfare, to cost possibly $1 billion 
a year for a number of years. My 
point is that these and various 


other bonuses, gifts, and subsidies 


should be whittled down, deferred, 
or eliminated entirely, if our ob- 


ligation to support the rest of the 


world is made a first rank duty. 


There just isn’t money enough, or 


wealth enough, in the United 


States for us to do everything for 
everybody that somebody would 


like to do. 


| ment obtained $383 billions for its 


spending a! 
needs. 


It collected $169 
in taxes and borrowed $214. bil- 


revert to further large deficits ana 
balance | additional debt increasé. It will 
billions | be preserved and strengthened by 
a resolute policy of debt retire- 


id its cash 


lions. Non-bank investors — in-| ment. 
dividuals, insurance companies, For these reasons we should do 
and other institutions — loaned | something about the debt. But we 


$128 billions. 
serve Banks loaned $22 billions, 
and the commercial 
plied $64 billions. 

loans 
were 


The 
investors 


The Federal Re- | must also consider the morale of 
the people as workers, taxpayers, 
and consumers as well as their 
morale as bondholders. A fiscal 
non-bank | policy which permits some tax re- 


non-inflationary, | duction and some debt retirement 


banks sup- 


made by 


since the money came directly or| at the same time will be a better 


indirectly ot 


bank loans, 


new purchasing power. 


sult of the 


ment transactions, the increase in 


the supply 
from 1941 to 
Money in 
pally Feder 
$18.6 billion. 
Time 


and savings 


Demand deposits in commercial | 
banks, $42 billion. 
Government deposits, $12.6 bil- 


lion. 
Total 
power, $980 
Since the 
was caused 
large 


cess and 


deposits in 


increase in 


number of 
nothing, this pressure can be re-| 
cuced only by reversing the pro-| VW& want. 
getting rid of some of! 
these dollars. 
were created by borrowing from 


it of current income.| morale builder than a_ policy 


createc 
As a re- 
vast volume of pay- 


since they 


The inflation was caused by ted| these concentrates on either of 


these objectives to the exclusion 
of the other. 

This double-barreled policy 
should be applied while we are 
easing our way down from the 


of purchasing power 


1946 was as follows: | dizzy heights of war taxation. 
circulation (princi-| Eventually,. when the federal 
‘al Reserve Notes),| budget has been reduced to a 


feasible minimum, say somewhere 
below $25 billion, we should ther 
|stop trying to provide further tax 
relief and hold the federal tax 
revenues at a level which will as- 
sure a substantial surplus above 
current budget requirements for 
debt payment. 


commercial 
bank, $24.8 billion. 





purchasing 


billion. 
Tax Reduction 

As a preliminary to a discussion 
of tax reduction, we should pause 
to consider the kind of economy 
My conception of the 
of world we here in the 
States want to have, im 
terms, is one that is 


inflationary situation | 
by the creation of a} 
dollars out of | 


kind 


Tni > 
Just as the dollars | United | 
economic 


the banks, they can be canceled | Characterized by high level em- 


only by handing them back to the 


banks in ret 


by the banks. 
We can do this in one or 


ol two ways 


lect dollars 


through 
bank-held d 
get dollars 
selling them 
this money 
debt. The 


mean reduction of debt out of sur- 


plus revenu 


mean transf 


the banks tc 


Coming bac 


statement, t 
point to 
levels if the 


reduced enough to assure a sub- 


taxation and 


keeping 


ployment, ample production, 2 
| substantial national income, and a 
' rising scale of living for all. There 

will be no disagreement on this. 
There will be very little disagree~ 
ment on the proposition that our 
best chance of having this kind of 
world is through the efforts ane 
from the people by achievements of the private econ~ 
meme Semendia gal sant ee rather than through what 
to retire bank-held | government does or can do to pro- 
first method would vide jobs, create goods and in- 
come, or raise the scale of living. 
The private enterprise system op- 
erates well or badly according to 
the strength of the incentives 
which motivate individuals to 
work, to save and invest, to take 
risks, to plan and assume the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the 
plans. 


irement of debt held 


both 
. One way is to col- 

from the people 
redeem 
ebt. The other is to 


e, the second would 
er of the debt from 
») non-bank investors. 
k to the President’s 
here would be more 
taxes at high 
spending were to be 


stantial surplus for debt retire- This brings us directly to the 
‘ment. This would eventually re-|™Matter of tax reduction. Taxes 
lieve the inflationary situation.;are always burdensome. The 


| surplus. 
tion would never be terminated by 
keeping taxes high merely to sup- 


But the budget programs for 1947 


and 1948 did 
for debt rep 


trary, the official estimate for 1947 | Some one else. 


indicated a 


1948 showed only a | = 
The inflationary situa-|Clination to get more incomes less- 


higher they are, the greater is the 
part of each person’s income that 
is taken from him and spent by 
When any one has 
deficit. and that for | to give too much of his income 
microscopic | over for others to spend, his in- 


not provide a surplus 
ayment. On the con- 


ens. And when enough people 
lose the incentive to get more in- 


port a high level of federal spend- | Come, production declines, unem- 


ing. 


Tax and Debt Reduction 


ployment increases, despair re- 
places hope and enthusiasm. So I 


getting away. If we were to stop 
this practice, and also to comb The Budget and Inflation Control 
|}out other wastes, we could have on the A i AS ceehnes. alt 
an adequate defense establishment ugust, ivs0 review © 


: , cays : the budget the President said: tion of taxes and of debt. Super- 

in 194 4 k smé : “ti oh ‘ : 

but — nth «thr roe edeantndicng “ “The tax reductions and adjust-  ficially it would appear that these 
| aeashe ig the resent announcement ments made last year fully met objectives are in conflict. That 


the needs for adapting the war- 
time revenue system to the recon- 
version period. I repeat, no fur- 
ther tax reductions should be 
made until the present inflation- 


|that the army plans to install a 
| presidential suite in Walter Reed 
| hospital, with a separate elevator, 
jalthough the naval hospital al- 
| ready has a presidential suite, with |. “s ; 
|separate elevator, that had been ary situation has passed. Our tax | ble. 
installed for President Roosevelt, Policy should be designed not only 
| Viewing the defense cost in terms © Check inflation but to prevent 
lof average cost per man, it is any particular group from profit- 
highly suggestive of unnecessary =e by it. . 
spending to find that in 1945, at We must deal especially with 
‘the peak of the war effort, the the statement that taxes should 
cost was an average of $6,960 per not be reduced until the present 
man in service, whilé in 1948. un- inflationary situation has passed. | 
der the President’s budget, the The inference is that high taxes | terest 
cost would be $6,790 per man, or will, in some way, help end the | low interest 
only $170 per man less than was inflation. The cause of the priee 
needed when we were fighting ail tendencies which we call inflation 
around the world xi | 1s the creation of new purchasing 
: power through bank loans or the 
|issue of paper money. The reason 
‘for doing this is the excess of 


ing payments on the debt. 


do something about both. 


Debt Reduction 


cebt reduction first. 
debt is a heavy burden. 
cost, even 


retiring the debt. 


Foreign Relief 
also a 


The Federal government has 


merida sate " , are . . ‘ ‘ , 
provided billions of dollars for | receipts. As you know, there were | institutions, 


foreign relief, recovery, and re-| large deficits during the war, to| morale of the people as bond- 
habilitation. Many of the earlier say nothing of the deficit that had 10lders and prevent them trom 


commitments have been met, but 


been piled up during the 10 years 
other demands continue tec! preceding the war. From July 1, represents. Citizen 





This brings me to the second 
and third angles of our current 
fiscal problem, namely the reduc- 


is, granted that the spending will 
be reduced, we still face a choice 
between reducing taxes and mak- 
This 
conflict of purposes is not inevita- 
I think we can and should 


| In my opinion, if we can do only 
one thing or the other, then by 
|all means we should proceed with 
The present 
The in- 
at the current 
rates, is around $5 
billion, which is more than the} 
total federal expenditure in any 
peacetime year prior to 1935. We 
can throw off this burden only by 
This debt is 
nenace to our solvency as 
governmental spending over tax/a nation and to the security of our 
We must bolster the 


losing faith in the stability of the 
debt and in the values which it 
morale as 
,emerge. Mr. Hoover’s estimate of | 1941 to June 30, 1946, the govern- | bondholders will be broken if we| 


say, taxes must come down, tax 
burdens must be lightened, if we 
are to sustain the economic vigor 
that makes us prosperous. Ever 
debt reducticn, important as it is, 
will become less likely if we keep 
taxes so high as to check the eco- 
nomic motives. 

The four major areas of federal 
taxation are: (1) the individual 
income tax: (2) the corporation 
income tax: (3) the excises; and 
| (4) the estate and gift taxes. In 
| ail of these areas the tax rates are 
at or near the wartime peaks, even 
after repeal of the excess profits 
tex. In all of them there is need 
for revision of rates and other im- 
provements. General agreement 
exists on the point that as tax re- 
duction becomes possible, the in- 
dividual income tax should be 
dealt with first. Differences of 
opinion exist, however, as to how 
and where this tax should be 
lightened. My own formula is as 
follows: 

(1) All should share in the tax 
relief. As income taxpayers we 
are all high up on the barren, 
bleak mountainside of war taxa- 
the summit 
We should not lead some of the 
into the pleasant 
taxation while 


c 


tion, only 5% below 


down 


of lower 


people 
valley 
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leaving others far up on the ster- 
ile mountain. 

(2) The federal revenues must 
be protected. We must keep the 
budget balanced and we ought to 
do something each year about the 
debt. 
as some have proposed, either in 
raising exemptions or reducing 
rates. 


(3) The incentives to work, to! 


Save, invest and take risks, must 
be promoted. On this I quote 
from the 1947 report of the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Tax Policy: 

“A Tax Program fer a Solvent 
America, 1947, p. 81: 

“Every citizen has a vital stake 
in the welfare of the economy in 
which he lives and works. Re- 
gardiess of what he does or what 
his own income may be, he will 
be better off with respect both to 
cash income and real income in 
proportion as there is vigor and 
growth throughout the economic 
system. The essential condition 
of this vigor and growth is a re- 
duction of the tax load, not merely 
for small incomes, but for all in- 
comes.” 


Methods of Income Tax Revision 


The most important step, one | 


which must eventually be taken, 
is a revision of the tax 
These rates themselves 
better case for revision than can 
be made in any other way. 
der the Act of 1945, the total tax 


rate equals 50% at the taxable in-| 


come bracket, $16,000 - $18,000. 
This means that as to any income 
received above that level, more 
than half is taken by the govern- 
ment. The total tax rate equals 
73% at the income bracket $60.000 
-~$70,000, which means that be- 
yond this level, more than three- 
fourths of any additional income 
is taken. There can be no ques- 
tion of the 
such rates upon all of the eco- 
nomic incentives that motivate in- 
dividuals. No one is 
work harder, take greater respon- 
sibility, run the chances of acquir- 
ing a nice set of stomach ulcers or 
a coronary thrombosis, merely to 
Zive the government far more 
than half of any additional income 
he may earn. 

There is no ideal rule of pro- 
gressive taxation. Yet it does not 
seem unreasonable to say that the 
maximum tax rate, even under 
present fiscal needs, should not 
exceed 50%, on the ground that 
no one should be expected or re- 
quired to give the government 
more than half of any part of his 
income. The bad effects of ex- 
cessive taxation spread far beyond 
the taxpayers directly involved, 
for the jobs and incomes of many 
persors with small incomes are 
affected when some one in the 
higher tax bradkets decides to 
slow down. 

The point at which this maxi- 
mum rate of 50% should apply 
must be determined by the rev- 
enue needs, for it is necessary that 
we protect the revenue. For the 
present, it would be reasonable to 
apply this rate to taxable income 
above $100,000. Eventually, it 
should be possible to raise the 
amount and also to lower the 
maximum rate. 


The discussion of recent months 
produced numerous suggestions | 
that the tax reduction be made} 
only, or in large part, at the bot- 
tom of the income scale, through 
an increase ci exemptions. The 
ClO, for example, demanded that 
the present allowance of $500 per 
person be raised to $2,000 for a 
married person and $1,000 for a 
single person. 


There are good reasons why we | 
cannot and should not concentrate 
all of the tax relief at the bottom. 
For one thing, this would afford 
only trifling relief in the upper 
income brackets. You have heard 
the outcry that has arisen against 
tax reduction for the rich who, it 
is said, will still have plenty to 
live on even after taxes at pres- 
ent rates. If the only function of 


income were to support the recip- 
ient, it would be true that those 


Hence we cannot go as far | 


rates. | 
make aj} 


Un-| 


repressive effect of | 


going to| 


|in the middle and upper brackets | 


would not starve if taxes were not 

|reduced. But income has other 
functions. Some of it must go 
into the formation of capital, 
without which none of us could 
gain more than a bare subsistence. 
Fully as important as its function 
of motivating the 
work, to assume responsibility, to 
invest and take risks. 

The low income groups 
have only a short-lived advantage 
| from a “soak the rich” tax policy. 
| England has been applying this 
|policy with increesing severity 
over the past 40 years. Under 
their system of skimming off more 
|}and more of the cream, England’s 
| productivity has declined until the 
}economic condition of the people 
| is worse, even, than it was during 
| the war, and the lowest incomes 
are taxed far more heavily than 
are similar incomes in this coun- 
try. The English politicians and 
demagogues didn’t think they 
were doing any harm, but it was 
another case of not missing the 
water till the well went dry. Hav- 
ing shared the wealth through ex- 
tortionate taxation, the Laborite 
socialist government now has the 
unpleasant task of sharing the 








| poverty, which is about all that 
remains of the glory that was 
England. 


Another reason for opposing a 
change of exemptions is that it 
would cut heavily into the rev- 
/enue, even if the amount allowed 
|} were small and it would destroy 
| the income tax yield if the allow- 
lance were substantial. An in- 
| crease of exemptions by only $100 
| per person would reduce the tax 


vield $1.6 billion, and would ex-| 


| empt entirely 4,728,000 persctis 
| who now pay income tax. The CIO 
| proposal would cost $11 billion in 
revenue and would reduce to a 
mere handful the number of in- 
|}come taxpayers. 

| Our income tax 
oppress the very lowest incomes. 
About one in every four income 
recipients pays no tax. Total tax- 
able income is only about $69 bil- 
lion, out of total national income 
payments of $166 billion. The 
married person with two depend- 
ents does not begin to pay income 
tax until his income passes $2,220 
or about $43 a week. 

It is not wholesome, politically, 
to have a tax system under which 
only a small proportion of those 
who receive income contribute 
directly to the support of the fed- 
eral government. This govern- 
ment serves ail sections 
groups. 
port should , be equally 
spread. Since we have elected to 
use the individual 
a major source-of revenue, we 
should keep the persona] exemp- 
tions at a level which will subject 
a substantial proportion of all in- 
come recipients ‘to income tax in 
some amount. = 

The foreign relief problem has 
its bearing on Our tax situation. 


does not now 








It may appear that if we are to} 
grants, to| 
| foreign nations, We must increase 


make large loans, or 
our own taxes in order to do so. 
The first requirement is 
money, but the foreign need is for 


| {ood, clothing, machinery, materi- 


als, etc. Much of this must be 
bought here, since there is no 
other source of supply. Our sup- 
port will consist, fundamentally, 
in providing large shipments of 
various kinds of goods. 
ernment will pay American pro- 
ducers for these goods by using 


money collected from American 
taxpayers. 
In the basic economic sense, 


therefore, foreign relief 
more production here, 


for | 


involves 
If we are} 


recipient to| 


can | 


and all | 
The coverage for its sup- | 
wide- | 


income tax as} 





shall need for this job a far more 
tangible incentive than a genera: 
spirit of good will. 

It follows, therefore, that we 
cannot discharge effectively either 
our domestic responsibilities for 
maintaining standards of living, or 
our foreign obligation to assist 
other nations to recover from pov- 
erty and despair, under our exist- 
ing tax rates. They must come 
down. 

I come now to that hotly de- 
bated issue, the percentage tax 
cut. It is strange that this should 
cause such excitement, for a flat 
25% cut was made in 1924 with no 
opposition. Nor was there resent- 
ment at the flat 5% cut made in 
the 1945 Act. Now there are loud 
cries and even screams over the 
alleged favoritism to the larger 
incomes. 


From what I have said, this 
matter should fall into its proper 
perspective readily enough. Ina 
long-range view, it is less import- 
ant than a revision of the income 
tax rates. All advocates of the 
percentage cut admit this. It is 
clear, however, that the ultimate 
goal of surtax revision will in- 
volve prolonged public hearings 
and discussion. When the 20% 
cut was first proposed, it seemed 
to offer the merit of quick enact- 
ment. You are familiar with the 
reasons for delay, but these influ- 
ences would operate so much 
more powerfully to hinder Con- 
gressional action on a broad pro- 
gram of general tax revision as to 
make the 20% plan, by compari- 
son, a “quickie.” 

The exact form 


which the tax 


reduction plan will finally take is | 
| not 


now clear. It started as a 
20% cut across the board, which 
was reasonable and equitable in 


| 





that it simply multiplied by four | 


the 5% cut across the board that 
the law now authorizes. As the 
bill was first written the percent- 


age reduction in the case of in-| 


comes above some $300,000 was 
limited to 104%. The latter was 
political window dressing, for the 
Treasury has estimated that the 
loss of revenue in the net. income 
classes subject to the lower rate 
would be only $37.2 million, 
Increasing pressure developed 
as the subject was discussed for 
giving the smallest incomes a 
larger cut than any others. The 


principal argument was that it is 


harder for those with small in-| Urge Repayment 


comes to pay tax than for those | 
with larger incomes. We caa| Plan for TVA 
sympathize with the plight of the | 
small income, but it certainly is a 
frustrating experience to work as| eral Accounting Office on Apr. 7 
hard as some of us do to earh a| recommended that Congress es- 
reasonable income and to watch | tablish a schedule for the Tennes- 
so large a share of it being com-| See Valley Authority to repay 
mandeered for public spending | Government funds invested in its 
which is in part wasteful, in part; Power Operations, Associated 
unnecessary, and in any case an| Press Washington advices stated. 
inordinate share of the income. | The auditing report said no law 
The low income groups com-| had been passed requiring repay- 
prise an impressive proportion of | ment of either principal or. inter- 
all taxpayers. For 1947 it is csti-| est, and that no schedule had been 
mated that there will be 48,545,000 | Prepared fixing times and amounts 
persons with taxable incomes. Of | for repayment, The report accord- 
this number, 26,491,000 will have | ing to the Associated Press further 
net incomes $0-$2,000, or 54.6% of | Suggested: 
the total. Another 14,322,000 will 1. That the TVA be required 
have net income $2,000-$3,000, or to pay interest on the whole 
about 30% of the total number.| government investment in its 
52% of total taxable income will power operations, and that the 
be in the net income range, $0- rate be the current one paid by 
$3,000, and 40% of the tax will be the Treasury—about 242%. The 
paid by persons in this income report said the TVA now pays 
range. The tax is heavy there,| interest on only about $56,500,- 
end as long as the entire relief is 000 and the rate is only 1%, 
not concentrated at the lower end 2. That the TVA keep books 
of the income range, we shouid on power operations separately 
not be grudging about helping; from other activities such as 
them. flood control and resource de- 
Neither should we withhold rea- velopment, thus insuring that 
sonable, even substantial tax re-| power operations are self-sup- 
lief from those whose inccmes| porting and will assure repay- 
rise into higher income brackets.| ment of the government’s in- 
From 1939 to 1945 the rates on in-| vestment. 
comes from $38,000 to $50,000} 3. That appropriations for 


were more than doubled. At these | 
levels we encounter the manager-| ‘100d control, development and 
ial group, on whose vigor, energy,| Other non-income producing 
and enthusiasm the success of our| programs be made separately so 
highly organized, machine civil- | as to strengthen Congress’ con- 
ization so largely depends. There | trol over expenditures of funds 
should be no “dog in the manger” | * . om . 
attitude in our tax revision. The| derived from taxes instead of 
present winter of our discontent power corporations. 
| A House committee has already 
| recommended, the same advices 


| 


The Audits Division of the Gen- 





comes from teo much false doc-| 
trine about ability to pay, which 
has been taken to mean “soak the 


'rich.” England has demonstrated | stated, that repayment be re- 
that “soaking the rich” means| quired from the fourteen-year- 
“soaking” the poor also. Few|old TVA _ within forty years. 


‘exactly fit the abilities of the sev- 


people know what is meant by 
ability taxation, and no one can 
devise a tax rate scale that will 


President Truman has estimated 
that TVA repayments from sur- 
plus operating revenues by June 
30 will total almost $30,600,000, 
According to the Audits Division 
card this moth-eaten slogan and| report outlay on power facilities 
say, instead, “Taxation to bring} accounts for more than $400,000,- 
forth and make fruitful the abili- | 000 of the government’s $718,000,- 


ties of men.” | 000 investment in TVA. 


| 
| 
| 


eral taxpayers. We should dis- 














The gov-| 


| 


to feed much of Europe as well as! 


more food 
If we are to supply ma- 


ourselves, 
grown. 


must be. 


chinery, it must first be produced. | 


The question is—Are we as likely 
to get this increase of production 
under the existing heavy tax rates 


as we are under more moderate 
rates? The answer is “no.” Our 
philanthropic inclinations may | 
| carry us part of the way, but we! 
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The Economic Outlook 


(Continued from page 2) 
will be no serious depression in 
1947. 

(2) Buyers’ markets will suc- | 
ceed sellers’ markets in all lines | 
with but few exceptions. Housing, | 
ef course, will be the big excep- | 
tion. 

(3) The keenest competition the 
world has ever known is getting 
under way—and it will be much | 
more savage than in the past. 

(4) The demand for good qual- 
ity merchandise; fairly priced, will | 
<ontinue so great that the volume 
ef trade in 1947, despite a taper- 
ang off later in the year, will 
probably be as great as in 1946. 
But this demand will be more for | 
hard goods and less for soft goods! | 


(5) We are at or very near the | sellers’ markets are rapidly. being 


top of the upward price move- | 
ment with the prospects favoring | 
a decline. 

(6) While ordinarily declining | 
prices would herald a depression, | 
under present abnormal condi-| 
tions, moderate price declines | 
would actually have a beneficial | 
effect on the economy of the | 
country through stimulation of | 
demand. By the same token, a| 
further increase in prices would | 
seriously endanger the economy 
of the country. 

(7) The year 1947, on the whole, 
should be a good year with the) 
mational income twice as great as | 
the 1929 total. 


Reasons for Statements 


I shall now give my reasons for 
each of the categoric statements | 
I have just made. 

First, why do I say that the 
world’s best-advertised depression 
will be a “flop” so far as 1947 is 
<oncerned? 

Our apparent assumption of 
wide global responsibilities for 
food, relief, and political. support | 
is reflected by the strong demand 

in commodity markets which 
would otherwise, by now, have 
been at the stage of government 
éupport or violent market disrup- 
tion. The removal of nearly all 
export controls also has had a 
buoyant effect. The prospect, or 
shall I say hope, of legislative 
solution of some of our labor- 
management inequities has given 
éndustry new impetus. For ex- 
emple; capital outlays for new 
plant and equipment rose from 
os rate of, $8.8 on an annual basis 

the first quarter of 1946 to the 
wate of $14.6 in the fourth quarter. 
| To these new international de- 
mands and the better psychology 
#n the part of industrialists must 
be added our previously existing 
basic demands for housing and 
durable goods in general. In par- 
ficular, as indicated before. the 
demand for machinery and equip- 
ment is very great at home. From 
abroad, the demand is only limited 
by capacity to pay and the Inter- 
mational Bank for Reconstruction 
should be making dollar credits 
@vailable in volume for this pur- 
pose by the end of the third 
quarter of the year. Also, the de- 
mand for home furnishings and 
men’s clothing and apparel, in 
@eneral, is great. : 

While the backlog of demand is 
by no means as great as many be- 





1946. As prices are higher, this 
will mean less actual goods pro- 
duced unless there is a substantial 
downward revision of prices some- 
time later in the year. 

This all adds up to a continued | 
high standard of living. And, even | 
though the recession which most | 
economists anticipate materializes 
in the third or fourth quarter of 
the year, business activity will be 
at boom levels compared with 
anything before the war. Or, to 
put it dramatically, business could 
drop 30 to 40% and still be above 
the levels of the great boom of 
1929! 


A Coming Buyers’ Market 
My next conclusion was that 


converted into buyers’ markets. 
This is especially true in the soft 
goods field where there is very 
little accumulated domestic de- 
mand. Demand from abroad un- 
der the guise of army procure- 
ment or UNRRA relief distribu- 
tion, or direct purchasing by 
foreign governments and our own 
government—all of which are in 
addition to conventional export 
demands—have caused many to 
draw false conclusions as to the 
relation of production capacity 
and normal demand in the soft 
goods field. The plain fact is that 
our capacity to produce in most 
branches of soft goods is far 
greater than any peak demand 
ever experienced before World 
War II. Furthermore, both pro- 
duction and productivity are in- 
creasing! 

Prices on most soft goods are 
high and are continuing to in- 
crease on an index basis; but what 
is more serious is that people in | 
general are convinced that prices | 





,are too high. This deep-seated | competition, 


conviction has caused buyer’s re- 
sistance to develop in practically 
all lines against poor quality and 
in several lines against high 
prices. This consumer resistance 
has been most clearly seen in 
foods, where prices are far out of 
line; it has been most seriously 
felt in the fur industry which has 
had such difficulties since last 
summer. 

While the meaning of a buyers’ 
market may not be clear to some 
of your clerks, especially the 
younger ones who may never have 
seen any real, old-fashioned sales 
courtesy and service, I am sure it 
is én open book to you business- 
men. Merchandise once more 
will be sold rather than bought. 
“Only one to a customer” will be 
succeeded by “Sir, may I send you 
a dozen?” Salesmen will have to 
go back to work. 


In manufacturing, jobbing, and 
wholesaling, the salesman’s feet 
will have to come off the desk, and 
chairs once more will rest on 
four legs. The salesman will not 
only have to be on his feet to 
greet buyers who come in, he 
will even have to leave the pleas- 
ant atmosphere and warmth of the 





show room to look for orders from 
buyers who don’t come in! 

While these changes will not 
come until later in the year, or 
possibly next year in the durable 





lieve, the demand from factors 
Just summarized should create 
satisfactory employment. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the 
present abnormal condition of 
“over-employment” will continue. 
In fact, while employment is hold- 
ing up well in Buffalo, the total 
as down in New York City and it 
is down for the entire state. An 
indication of the trend is given by 
the New York State Employment 
Service Which reports approx- 


imately 500,000 people as seeking | 
the 78,000 job openings listed in | 


January. 

These demand factors assure a 
continuation of a high national 
income although it will drop from 
the present extremely high rate. 
Present indications are that the 
total 1947 income will approx- 
imate the $165 billion produced in 


goods field, even there the de- 
mand is not inexhaustible ror is 
it indestructible. 


_Competitive advertising and 
display, up-to-the-minute styling, 
and the courtesy of bygone years 
will come back all along the line. 
Merchants and manufacturers who 
make these adjustments and offer 
good quality at reasonable prices 
have nothing to fear in the fore- 
| Seeable future if they will but 
_keep their inventories in line. 





Keen Competition Ahead 


My third conclusion was that 
| the keenest competition you have 
ever known is ahead. If I had to 

characterize the year 1947, I would 


'use the phrase “rebirth of compe- | 1928. To put it on a comparative 


tition.” This return of competition 
to its former importance as the 
;most p 





affairs is of vital significance to 
all of you. Too many business- 
men, after long years of govern- | 
ment price-fixing in sellers’ mar- 
kets, will refuse to adjust their 
thinking, pricing, cost and ex- 
pense controls, and their opera- 
tions in general to the new and 
highly competitive conditions 
which lie ahead. Far too many 
businessmen got the idea in the 
war years that costs directly de- 
termine priee. These businessmen 
think that prices have to stay up 
beeause costs have gone up. In a 
competitive ‘economy that, of 
course, does not necessarily fol- 
low. 

Demand determines your price 
and your supply. Normally, the 
price so determined allows a 
margin over all costs. This margin | 
we call profit. But, at certain | 
stages of the business cycle this | 
margin, in the case of many en- 
terprises, turns into a_ deficit, 
known as loss. And, gentlemen, 
to paraphrase the old song, de- 
mand “‘is the cause of it all!” The 
current emphasis on costs and dis- 
regard of long-term market im- 
plications in setting prices worries 
me. It is causing many business- | 
men, in my opinion, to price} 
themselves out of the market. In | 
too many lines, prices are outrun- | 
ning long-term demand. True, the | 
cream of the pent-up demand will | 
pay the prices asked, but the long- | 
term effect will be a reduction in | 
volume, and that is a very serious | 
matter because we have excess | 
production capacity in nearly all | 
lines. Moreover, the productivity | 
of labor is beginning to increase | 
from the low Ievels which have | 
prevailed, Excess productive ca- | 
pacity and increasing production, 
in a free market with wide-open 
will create many | 
problems and cause many head- 
aches for businessmen, but the 
consumer will benefit and in the 
long run these developments will 
be good for business, too, 


Our ability to produce goods in 
utterly fantastic quantities is rec- 
ognized more clearly in other 
countries than here at home. 
Thus, last July a writer in the 
“Eastern Economist,” New Delhi, 
India, expressed the opinion that 
our productive capacity is so great 
that our only solution will be to 
continue as the world’s Santa 
Claus. While I do not agree with 
his solution, nor with his under- 
lying philosophy, his statement of 
our problem is so pointed that I 











one of the 48 states. As I have 
remarked on other occasions, we 
are developing a first-class back- 
log of failures; in fact, it is prob- 
ably the greatest backlog in the 
country today! 

Competition will cause chains 
and mail order houses to put in 
new lines. Super-markets will in- 
vade other fields and sell lines 
other than food. Automatic vend- 
ing machines, which will give 
change, stand ready to challenge 
the indifferent, high-cost personal 
salesmanship we have inherited 
from the war. 

And, whatever methods of dis- 
tribution the future brings, the 
customer will once more be 
“king.” Those businessmen who 
have neglected customer relations 
and consumer goodwill unques- 
tionably ~vill have cause to regret 
their shortsighted policy. 


Business Volume Will Be 
Satisfactory 


My fourth conclusion was that 
the volume of trade will be at 
satisfactory levels despite the keen 
competition which will be faced. 
As stated before, current income 
from wages, salaries, and profits 
will be at a high level for the 
year. Our standard of living is 
higher than in the past. Quality 
of goods ‘vill improve, which will 
mean, for example, that some of 
us, at long last, can once more 
buy a shirt, particularly one with 
a neckband! And, most impor- 
tantly, the sale of durable gocds 
will be in greater volume than in 
1946. These all mean that trade 
volume will be _ satisfactory if 
quality and price are such that 
people feel they are getting good 
value for their money. 


Reasons for Declining Prices 


My fifth conclusion was that 
we are at or very near the top 
of the upward crice movement 
with prospects favoring a decline. 
Despite the behavior of the whole- 
sale price index during the last 
three months, I doubt that any of 
you would want to seriously ques- 
tion that conclusion. In ary event, 
I certainly hope I am right be- 
cause of the probable serious con- 
sequences of any further price in- 
creases. 

Agricultural prices would have 
experienced a sharp decline be- 
fore now if it were not for gov- 
ernment intervention. Farm 
product prices are 175.6% of the 
1929 level. The cash income re- 
ceived by farmers in 1946, due to 
a combination of bumper crops 
and high prices. was three times 
the prewar high total. With in- 





quote his view as follows: 


“The productive power of 
America has multiplied itself so 
fast that it is now admitted that 
she cannot continue to give 60 
million jobs unless she is able to 
have a large export trade. But in 
the long run—not so long as even 
a decade—exports cannot continue 
unless imports are allowed to flow 
in. But U. S. economic organiza- 
tion is such that the possibilities 
of her being paid in imports are 
not very bright. But imports will, 
or at least might, create unem- 
ployment. In such circumstances 
it would not be such a foolish thing 
(as some might imagine) to give 
away goods to other countries, for 
on balance it would be better to 
part with surplus goods than to 
create unemployment.” 


Viewing the competition ahead 
as an individual matter, even 
more problems appear. New prod- 
ucts are coming on the market, 
old products are being improved. 
New manufacturers and distrib- 
utors will compete with the old 
established units. 
New York led all other states in 
the number of new enterprises 
| started in 1946 as well as in busi- 
ness loans to veterans. Think of 
\it, last year there were 38,000 new 
' businesses incorporated in New 
'York State as compared to a 
previous high record of 27,000 in 





basis geographically, 29.1% of all 


) | the businesses started in the entire 
owerful factor in business \country were started in New York, 


For example, | 


creased crop acreages planned for 
this year, these prices are clearly 
out of line and, in my opinion, 
if we do 


| 
| 


|eannot continue even 
| feed the whole world! 


Soft goods prices have already 
displayed considerable weakness 
in many lines. Department store 
stocks advanced in February to a 
level of 280% of the 1935-1939 av- 
erage. Textiles, soft woolens in 
particular, are now being pro- 
duced at a rate above any reason- 
able expectation of consumption 
at current price levels. 


Service local labor market letter 


little movement.” 








turned. There must be a reason 


already entered the 


In New York City, the knit- 
wear industry is experiencing its 
first slump in several years. Cut- 
lery, tools, and general hardware 
production is at a low ebb in the 
city also, and it is expected to 
remain low for six months be- 
cause of big inventories. Further- 
more, in New York City, to quote 
the New York State Employment 


“All but two of 28 trucking and 
warehousing firms visited report- 
ed merchandise overflowing, with 


Price reduction sales and prices 
in retail display windows have re- 


Luxury lines such as furs, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, and nylons have 
cutthroat 


the price of the two highest priced 
models. Another manufacturer 
completely redesigned its line of 
refrigerators to offer better value 
for the same money. The great 
improvement in the household 
durable goods supply situation 
may be summarized by saying the 
current radio receiver output is 
nearly double the prewar high; 
electric irons, also, nearly double; 
vacuum cleaners, 70% above; and 
washing machines, 38% above. 
And this high production is with 
prices much higher in comparison 
with the pre-war level than mest 
people realize. In a talk before 
electrical appliance dealers on 
March 13, General Jeffe, Vice- 
President in charge of sales of the 
Consolidated Edison Company in 


New York, stated that, and I 
quote from the New York 
“Times,” “average retail unit 


prices of electrical appliances in 
1946, compared with 1941, show 
that many items have more than 
doubled. Non-automatic toasters 
jumped from $2.65 to $7.50; non- 
automatic irons from $2.25 to $6; 
glass coffee makers from $3.75 to 
$8.75; waffle irons from $5.50 to 
$11: automatic irons from $5 to 
$13; heating pads from $3.25 to $6; 
radios from $18.50 to $50; auto- 
matic toasters from $9.50 to 
$18.50; washing machines from 
$75 to $115; mixers from $18.50 to 
$31: and refrigerators from $150 to 
220.” 


Enough Margin for Further Price 
Reductions 


The magnitude of these price 
increases indicates that, despite 
higher taxes and higher labor 
and material costs, there is 
enough margin to make substan- 
tial price reductions in many 
items. The manufacturer who 
fails to meet consumer resistance 
with better quality or lower 
prices will fall by the wayside 
because of reduced sales. The 
producer who does not use all his 
ingenuity to reduce his costs will 
likewise lose out in the competi- 
tive race ahead because his costs 
will be out of line. 


Looking ahead, then, it seems 
we face a period of lower average 
mark-up with both manufacturers 
and retailers seeking volume to 
compensate for the lower margin. 


My sixth conclusion was that @ 
reasonable decline in prices from 
today’s high level will have a fa- 
vorable effeet en business in gen~ 
eral. (Of course, the boys whe 
are hoarding, inventory will not 
like it!) A price decline, if it dees 
net get out of hand, will increase 
the real inceme of our people and 
reduce the pressure for higher 
wages. Price reductions, within 
reason, will widen demand be- 
cause of the larger purchasing 
power of savings. Price reduc- 
tions will prevent the widespread 
unemployment which is_ inevi- 
table if producers price themselves 
out of the market. 

The Amcrican success formula, 
which many seem to have forgot- 
ten, is ever higher production, 
ever higher wages, and ever low=- 
er prices. The greatest economic 
problem confronting the country 
today is how to have an orderly 
reduction of prices to bring about 
an increase in real purchasing 
power. 

My entire talk comes to a focus 
in the last conclusion, which holds 
that 1947, on the whole, will be a 
good year. While a recession is to 
be expected, it will not be very 
pronounced nor of long duration, 
unless prices go still higher. La- 
bor will be much more tranquil 
than in 1946. Business will be 
more risky and failures will in- 
crease. Manufacturers and retail- 


ers who have the good sense to 
:| forget the lotus fruit of the sell- 
ers’ market and adapt themselves 
to the hard realities of a chang- 
ing, competitive market will have 


, 





competition stage. 


evidence of pressure. 
erator manufacturer recently cu 


While durable goods prices are 
holding so far, there is mounting | ; : 
One refrig- | again; don’t let 


a very good year. The problems 
| of free enterprise are with us 
them get you 
t down! 
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Federal Reserve System and the Commercial Banks 


(Continued from page 4) 


are defined in the Federal Re- 
serve Act and administered by the 
Federal Reserve System, its mem- 
ber banks are inseparable from 
the System. Since they are in- 
separable and since they are so 
intimately identified with the 
country’s vital credit and mone-'| 


member banks are necessarily 
subject to the close scrutiny and 


resented by our Federal Govern-| the desirability of avoiding errors|@Vailable to banks. 
of either commission or omission | familiar 


enent. | 


The extent to which this inter-| 
est is translated into additional 
sestrictions depends in no small 
aciegree upcn bankers themselves. 
While it is fair to say that bank-| 
ers and the banking system often 
are blamed for far more than 
their share of the evils of serious 
economic difficulties, we should 
mot minimize the importance of 
®anking as an influence on eco- 
momic conditions. Public opinion 
concerning a business whose ac- 
tivities can contract or expand the 
@urchasing medium used in all 
«conomic affairs is something that 
must be followed closely and un- 
derstood. Throughout the history 
of this country, every major en- 


tive use of credit. And, later, con- the Reserve Banks and coordinates 
serve requirements, and because,| siderable responsibility for the|the activities of the System as 
in the main, these requirements | length and depth of the depression | they touch upon credit expansion 

was attributed to banks for their} or contraction and affect the pub- 


failure or inability to avoid what 
were regarded as needless fore- 
closures and to stimulate the 
earlier revival of activity through 


lic welfare, 


Powers of Federal Reserve 
To this group of organizations, 


effective credit-granting opera-| which is essentially a federated 


tions. 


| 


cooperative institution, Congress 


To bankers who wish to fore- has given certain powers. As orig- 
tary affairs, the System and its| <4a]) the ultimate imposition of|imally conceived, the basic power 
unwanted governmental competi-| lies in the ability of System au- 
tive legal requirements or con-| thorities to take actions which in- 
active interest of Society as rep-|trols, these illustrations indicate |fluence the amount of reserves 


You are ali 


with the _ instruments 


which can be demanstrated as| used for this purpose. There is 


contributing factors to serious eco- 
nomic instability. In our form of 
democracy, institutional continu- 
ity and survival depend to a large 
degree upon how well the institu- 
tion, banking for example, serves 
its purpose without the necessity 


‘of too much governmental inter- 


ference. Initiative, adequate per- 
formance, and self-restraint are 
three essentials for the preserva- 
tion of the private enterprise sys- 
tem in banking. 


Federal Reserve and Our 
Democratic Ideals 


Now I should like to point out 
how admirably the Federal Re- 





croachment upon the freedom of 
action of bankers has been a di- 
rect result of some economic 
breakdown attributed, justly or 


unjustly, to the unwise or inade-| 


quate conduct of banking. 

The National Bank Act aided in 
financing the Civil War, but it 
also eliminated wildcat banking 
with its unstabilizing economic 


effects. The Federal Reserve Act, | 


with its centralization of re- 
serves and other changes in the 
established order, followed upon 
a demonstration of the close con- 
mection between so-called money 
panics and the inability of ~the 
money supply to respond readily 
to seasonal and other changes in 
xequirements under the Nationai 
Bank Act. The banking law 
changes of the middle thirties 
were a primary result of the 
Great Depressign. ‘Considerable 
responsibility for the onset of that 
depression was attributed to 
banks because of their failure or 
inability to prevent the specula- 


'serve System with its member 
| banks is adapted to the preserva- 


/tion of our democratic ideals in| 





ithe monetary and credit realm.) 


The System is designed so that its 
central banking functions are sub- 
jected to a minimum of govern- 
;}mental and a maximum of mem- 
|ber bank influence. The capital 
|'stock of the Reserve Banks is 
owned by the member banks and 
'two-thirds of the directors of each 
| Reserve Bank are elected by its 
|member banks. Each _ regional 
Federal Reserve Bank is a semi- 
autonomous institution.. There is 
‘a Federal Advisory Council, with 
a representative from each Fed- 
eral Reserve District, to advise 
the Board of Governors. There is 
a Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee, with representation from the 
Reserve Banks, to conduct some of 
the more important credit control 
operations oi the System. Then 
there is the Board of Governors of 
‘the Federal Reserve System. It 
‘excercises general supervision over 








NOTICE is hereby given 
Meeting of the Shareholde 


April, 1947, at the hour of 2 


before the meeting. 


day of April, 1947, for th 


entitled to notice and to vote 
ments. 


Limited, 56 Church Street, 





IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 


will be held in the auditorium of the City Hall in the 
City of Sarnia, Ontario, on Monday, the 28th day of 


(Eastern Time)* for the purpose of confirming and 
sanctioning By-Laws enacted by the Directors including 
By-Law No. 338 providing for accident, sickness and 
death benefits for employees, of receiving and con- | 
sidering the report of the Directors, the Balance Sheet 
and Auditor’s Report, of electing Directors 
appointing Auditors for the ensuing year and of trans- 
acting such other business as may properly come | 

! 

{ 


The Board of Directors has fixed Monday, the 14th 


shareholders are entitled to notice of and to vote at 
., . the said Annual General Meeting of Shareholders or 
. «©, any adjournments thereof and as to registered share- 
»',.. holders only those of record on the date so fixed are 


Holders of share warrants of the Company may 
securg copy of Annual Report for the fiscal year 1946 
by writing to the General Secretary, Imperial Oil 


DATED at Sarnia, Ontario, this 14th day of April, 1947. 
COLIN D. CRICHTON, 
*In the event the City of Sarnia operates on ‘Daylight Saving 


Time”, the time set for the meeting as above would correspond 
with 3.30 o'clock P.M. Sarnia Daylight Saving Time. 


that the Annual General 
rs of Imperial Oil Limited 


-30 o'clock in the afternoon 


and ' 


e record date as of which 


at such meeting or adjourn- 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


General Secretary. 











the discount rate which can be 
raised or lowered to discourage or 
encourage member bank borrow- 
ing at the Reserve Bank. Open 
market operations are more com- 
plex and they normally endow the 
Federal Reserve System with 
more initiative in the matter of 
contraction or expansion of banks’ 
reserves. They are not mysterious, 
however. Funds paid by the Re- 
serve Banks for security pur- 
chases made in the open market, 
whether paid to a bank or to some 
other security holder, find their 
way back to the Reserve Bank as 
a deposit to the reserve account 


of some member bank. On the 
other hand, sales of securities py 


[EUR nSE EEE 








a Federal Reserve Bank are ulti- 
mately paid for by a charge against 
some bank’s reserve account and 
bank reserves are reduced cor- 
respondingly. 
power to engage in open market 


operations and to establish the! 


discount rate, the System has au- 


thority, within certain limits, to | 
make direct changes in reserve | 


requirements themselves. 


The iicrease or decrease of the | 


reserves of banks normally in- 
fluences the amount of bank 
credit and deposits. Banks, parti- 
cularly during a period of pros- 
perity, tend to lend or invest up 
to the limits set by the amount of 
their reserves and the applicable 
legal reserve requirements. This 
tendency of banks, whether the 
lending takes the form of direct 
leans or the indirect form of pur- 
chasing securities from non-bank 
holders or issuers, builds up the 
volume of the country’s principal 
purchasing medium—deposits. In 


enacting the Federa! Reserve Act, | 


Congress has expressed the opin- 
ion that banks in the United States 
should have this ability to expand 
or contract ‘bank credit brought 
under disinterested control, at 
least to some extent. In order to 
do this, the over-all credit grant- 
ing operations of the banks were, 
in effect, subjected to review by 
a non-profit-seeking agency, the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Discount rate changes, 


In addition to the | 


open | 


|market operations, and changes in 

reserve requirements exercise a 
quantitive or blanket influence 
over all sectors of commerce and 
industry. The stock market infla~ 
_tion of the late twenties, the rav- 
ages of the Great Depression. and 
the apparent ability of the banking 
system, including the commercial 
_banks and the Federal Reserve, to . 
|Stop an expansion with greater: 
facility than to induce the begin- 
‘ning of a recovery movement, 
|furnished the setting out of which 
|came the banking law changes of 
| the middle thirties. 


| One important characteristic of 
| these changes is illustrated by the 
|authority given the Federal Re- 
|serve to establish loan values of 

securities under certain conditions. 

As you know, Regulations T and 
he were the result. These regula- 
_tions were the first concrete step 
| on the part of the Federal Reserve 
| System in the direction of quali-~ 
| tative or selective control as con— 
trasted with the quantitative or 
blanket type of credit controt 
operation which was developed 
earlier. They were followed in 
another field and under a some- 
| what different authorization by 
Regulation W. This was a further 
step in the direction of selective 
| rather than quantitative or blanket 
control. Ai its inception, Regula- 
| tion W was an attempt to exer- 


(Continued on page 32) 4 
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Los Angeles, California 
Dated March 29, 1947. 








Notice of Special Meeting 
of Stockholders | 
| SOUTHERNy CALIFORNIA’ EDISON¢COMPANY LTD. 


To the Stockholders of Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 


i] (A) A special meeting of all stockholders of Southern California Edison Company Ltd., 
has been called by the Board of Directors to be held at the principal office of the Company, 
i] Edison Building, 601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California, on Tuesday, May 6, 1947, ' 


at 9 o'clock A. M., for the purpose of considering and acting upon the proposal heretofore 
adopted by the Board of Directors, to amend Articles First, Fourth and Sixth of the Articles 
dl of Incorporation to read as set forth in the Company’s Proxy Statement dated March 29,1947, 


_~ 


ve* (B) A special meeting of the holders of the Original Preferred Stock and Common 
Stock of Southern California Edison Company Ltd., has been called by the Board of 
Directors to be held at the principal office of the Company, Edison Building, 601 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California, on Tuesday, May 6, 1947, at 11 o'clock A. M., for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon the proposal heretofore adopted by the Board 
of Directors, to amend Articles First, Fourth and Sixth of the Articles of Incorporation to 
read as set forth in the Company's Proxy Statement dated March 29, 1947. 


The principal purposes of the proposed amendments are: (a) to eliminate “Ltd.” from 
the Company’s name; (b) to make the Company’s corporate existence perpetual; (¢) to 
authorize two new classes of preferred stock to be designated respectively Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, comprising 6,000,000 shares of the par value of $25 each, issuable in 
series, and Preference Stock, comprising 3,000,000 shares of the same par value, issuable 
in series, with authorization to the Board of Directors to determine the dividend rate, con- 
version rights, voting rights, redemption price and /or liquidation preferences of any wholly 

' unissued series’ of either class of such stocks and to fix the number of shares constituting 
any unissued series; and (d) to increase the authorized amount of Common Stock from 
i} 4,400,000 shares to 8,000,000 shares. 


The special meeting of the holders of Original Preferred Stock and Common Stock 
referred to in paragraph B will consider the proposal to amend the Articles of Incorporation 
only in the event that the vote of the holders of two-thirds of all the outstanding capital 
stock should not be obtained for the approval of such proposal at the special meeting of all 
stockholders referred to in paragraph A above, or at any adjournment thereof. If the re- 
quired two-thirds vote is obtained at the meeting referred to in paragraph A, no business 
will be transacted at the second meeting. 


, 
4 ae 


epee 


The close of business April 21, 1947 is the record date for the determination of the 
stockholders entitled to notice of and to vote at the respective special megtings referred 
to above, and at any adjournment or adjournments thereof. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY LTD. 
O. V. SHOWERS, Secretary 
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Federal Reserve System 
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(Continued fr 


cise a dampening influence on the} 
extension of installment credit and 
thus to reduce consumer de-| 
mand for goods made scarce by 
wartime necessity. It attempted to | 
do this without restricting credit} 


for productive uses, as would 
have been necessary under the 
quantitative or blanket type of 
control. 

Another important character- 
istic of the changes affecting | 
banking durirg the thirties was| 
the spread of direct lending by | 
governmental agencies and the 
Gevelopment of the practice of| 


guaranteeing loans made by banks. | 
The Federal Reserve System play-| 
ed a minor part in this develop- 
ment through its Section 13b 
loans to industry. 


Recent Developments 

This highly condensed review 
of the history of Federal legisla- 
tion affecting the relations be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and 
its member banks brings us up to 
the present period. Two aspects 
of these developments are of par- 
ticular interest at this. time. 
First, the people of the United 
States, as represented by their 
lawmakers in Congress, have de- 
cided that the monetary functions 
of their banking system shall be 
subject to gereral, over-all con- 
trol by a non-profit-seeking, dis- 
interested body. That body, the 
Federal Reserve System, is charg- 
ed with the responsibility of pur- 
suing policies in the interests of 
the public welfare. Second, the 
System has been authorized to 
make its regulating activities ef- 
fective through the use of certain 
quantitative or blanket devices 
which impinge upon member 
bank reserves. The System has al- 
so been empowered to use certain 
selective or qualitative devices 
which deal more directly with 
particular segments of economic 
activity, such as the _ securities 
markets, without necessarily in- 
volving every phase of the econ- 
omy. 

As bankers and citizens, we all 
know that the last war saddled a 
tremendous public debt on this 
country. It amounts to $258,000,- 
000,000, or, roughly, $1,800 for 
each man, woman, and child in 
this country at the present mo- 
ment. It represents about 60% of 
the country’s total public and 
private debt. We also realize that 
the cost of the war’s aftermath 
can not yet be determined. If 
these costs do not actually in- 
crease the public debt once more, 
they are at least likely to retard 
public debt retirement. In addi- 
tion, it is clear that heavy refund- 
ing operations by the Treasury 
will be necessary during the next 
few years; 17 billion dollars of 
Treasury bills are outstanding 
that must be turned over at the 
rate of 1.3 billion dollars a week, 
and 21 billion dollars of other in- 
terest-bearing marketable secur- 
ities mature between now and the 
end of this year. 


The size of the public debt and 
the amount of refunding require 
the continuance of a ready and 
stable market for Government se- 
curities if we are to maintain a 
reasonable degree of economic 
stability. We cannot afford the 
thrills of a widely fluctuating in- 
terest rate. Too much is at stake. 
Every Government bond, except 
those few held by the Gevernment 
itself, is an asset of some individ- 
ual or financial or fiduciary insti- 
tion. The fluctuating capital val- 
ues that would accompany rate 
fluctuations of any great magni- 
tude would be intolerable. 


During the war, the Federal 
Reserve System began the prac- 


tice of purchasing or selling par- 
ticular issues or types of Govern- 


om page 31) 
rates seemed to be getting too far 
out of line with a generally estab- 


| lished pattern. This was desirable 


and necessary during war time in 
order to insure a ready market for 
the mounting debt at reasonable 
rates. To a considerable degree 
that practice is still in force, and 
in a sense the Federal Reserve 
System is contronted with a di- 
lemma as a result of it. 

Member banks all hold large 
portofolios of Government secur- 
ities. As long as the System acts 
to stabilize the market. the mem- 


ber banks can at any time force 
the Reserve Banks to buy their} 
holdings of Governments. This 


means, in turn, that the initiative | 
in determining the amount of bank 


reserves lies with the member 
banks and not with the Federal 
2eserve authorities. Under the 


circumstances, the question is 
posed whether the Federal Re- 
serve should withdraw its rate- 


support program and risk the pos- 
sible disruption of the Govern- 
ment bond market or whether it 
should maintain that program and 
continue to permit banks to ob- 
tain reserves on their own initia- 
tive with the possibility of undue | 
credit inflation through the loan 
route. 


Maintaining Stable Interest 
Rates 

It is my belief that the System 
should look to the goal of a less| 
rigidly supported market, but that 
it must avoid the serious conse- 
quences of material changes in 
rates or of instability. As long as 
commerciai banks continue to 
have the ability to obtain addi- 
tional reserves virtually at will,| 
they should give thought to the} 
responsibility thus imposed on} 
them. Further inflationary de- | 
velopments, were they to be fol- 
lowed by a prolonged recession, 
would be an invitation for some 
new and more drastic control 
legislation. 





Commercial Loan Activities 


With this in mind, it may be of 
interest to note the rate of in- 
crease in loans of commercial 
banks, particularly in the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. 


._ During 1946 total bank loans in 
the United States increased 18% 
despite a considerable drop in 
loans for purchasing and carry- 
ing securities. Four-fifths of the 
year’s increase occured in the last 
half of the year. Over the year 
commercial loans rose about 50%, 
real estate loans 55%, and con- 
sumer loans 60%. Loans _ for 
purchasing and carrying secur- 
ities receded sharply from the 
Victory Loan drive high, and agri- 
cultural production loans showed 
little change. Banks in the Twelfth 
District were in the vanguard of 
this loan increase. Their total 
loans increased more than 50%. 
Consumer loans in the District 
doubled last year, real estate 
loans advanced about 55%, and 
commercial loans increased by 
80%. The next largest District 
increase in commercial loans oc- 
cured in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District, where the increase 
was only 68%. In both the nation 
and the District, the dollar in- 
crease in commercial and indus- 
trial loans was very much greater 
than in any other type of loan. 


Loans have also increased rela- 
tive to capital accounts. The ratio 
of capital accounts to loans banks 
in the Twelfth District -was sig- 
nificantly lower at the end of 1946 
than the same ratio for all banks 
in the United States. In this dis- 
rict, the ratio of capital accounts 
to loans of all banks at the end 
of 1946 was 1915% compared with 
27% at the end of 1945 and 18% 
at the end of 1928. It is interesting 
to note that the ratio as of the 








ment securities whenever market 





end of 1946 is about the same as 


Dec. 31, 1928, al- 
ratio of capital ac- 
counts to total assets is much 
lower now than it was eighteen 
years ago because of the expan- 
sion of Government security hold- 
ings. 

In speaking of this loan expan- 
sion, it may also be interesting to 
digress for a moment and remark 
about its effects upon bank earn- 
ings in 1946. Twelfth District 
member bank earnings on loans 
rose, on the average, from 36% 
of total earnings in 1945 to 40% 
last year. Primarily because of 
higher loan earnings, both total 
earnings and net profits of Twelfth 
District members banks increased 
substantially. The average ratio 
of net profits after taxes to cap- 
ital accounts was 14.4% last year 
as against 12.3% in 1945. 

Nothwithstanding these large 
loan increases during 1946, the 
amount of bank loans is not as 
large relative to the national prod- 
uct as it was in the 1920’s. Bank 
loans plus investments, however, 
are considerably larger, even rel- 
ative to a much greater national 
product. To be sure, in 1946 there 
was a substantial amount of Treas- 
ury debt retirement and a reduc- 
tion in commercial bank holdings 
of Government securities of 18.8 
billion dollars. Since the funds 
used by the Treasury to retire the 


the ratio on 
though the 


| debt came from War Loan accounts, 


however, there was not a corre- 
sponding reduction in bank de-| 
posits in the hands of the public. 
Actually, deposits and currency 
held by the public increased by 
about 13 billion dollars during 
1946, half of ‘this expansion re- 


(Continued from first page) 
Federal debt and the require- 
ments of Federal taxes. Because 
of the large igcrease in the Fed- | 
eral budget requirements, it is 
urgent that all other public tax- 
ing bodies restrain an increase in 
their budgets or an increase in 
their taxes until the Federal debt 


and Federal taxes have been| 
sharply reduced. 
The Federal Budget 
The Federal Government’s | 


1947-48 budget will be reduced. | 
Just how much the budget will be} 
reduced and where the cuts will | 
be made is still in the process of | 
study and investigation. Many | 
suggestions have been made as to | 
the amount of the budget and its | 


The claims of possible budget re- 


dollars. The possible budget re- 
quirements have been estimated 
from 19 to 35 billion dollars. It is 
much easier to cut the budget 
theoretically on paper than it is 
to carry out a practical reduction 
of government expenditures. 

The budget of the Federal gov- 
ernment has grown until most of 
us find it difficult to figure out 
how so much money can be spent 
and far more difficult to find any 
benefits, directly or indirectly, for 
all the taxes we pay. Some of the 
expenditures which are difficult 
to reduce at this time are for the 
Army and Navy. These are esti- 
mated for the next year at from 
10 to 12 billions of dollars. The 
payments to veterans are esti- 
mated at from 6 to 8 billions of 
dollars. The interest on the na- 
billions of dollars. Our obliga- 
tions in international finance and 
international relations are ex- 
pected to run from 2 billions of 
dollars up. Then there are all the 
needs to run the government, in- 
cluding such items as domestic re- 
lief, perhaps 212 billions, terminal 
leave 2% billions, government 
agencies 21! billions, tax refunds 
1% billions and public works 
more than a billion. There are 





many lesser items which will just 
| have to be included in the budget. 
-It is not possible to compare such 
a budget with any prewar peace- 
{time budget of the government. 





reduction for the next fiscal year. | 


duction vary from 10 to 15 billion | 


tional debt will be more than 5 | 


sulting from the transfer of funds 
from Treasury balances to the 
public and the other half result- 
ing from the expansion of bank 
loans. An increase of 13 billion 
dollars in deposits and currency 
on top of record holdings by the 
public of about 150 billion dol- 
lars at the end of 1945 does not 
exactly reflect a strong anti-in- 
lationary program. Since the 
Treasury cash balance is down 
to about a working level, addi- 
tional debt reduction can occur 
only out of tax surpluses, which 
would tend to reduce deposits in 
the hands of the public. Conse- 
quently, Treasury debt reduction, 
if continued, will tend to offset 
the increase in deposits resulting 
from further loan expansion, but 
if it is not continued, the avoid- 
ance of undue bank credit ex- 
pansion will be much more diffi- 
cult. 

From January 1 to March 26 of 
this year, Twelfth District bank 
loans increased about 7%. This 
expansion was slower than during 
the latter part of 1946, but more 
rapid than a year earlier. 

Urges a More Cautious 
Loan Policy 

3ecause of the rapid loan ex- 
pansion and other factors, some 
commercial banks have recently 
adopted a more cautious policy it 
making loans. Some feel that, if 
loans continue to increase, it is 
desirable to give more than usual 
consideration to whether loans are 
being made for productive pur- 
poses or whether individual loans 


The Budget and. Federal Taxes 


war extravagance, our debts and 
the costs of running the govern- 
ment have increased beyond the 


| belief possible of anyone a decade 


ago. The population of the coun- 
try has increased perhaps about 
25 million since World War one, 


'and our national income has in- 


creased from 80 billion dollars in 


| 1929 and 44 billion in 1933 to an 


estimated 175 billion in 1946. 
These figures are all distorted 
from reality however due to the 
changes in prices. The fluctuation 
in production has not been as 
great as these income figures in- 
dicate. But the facts remain that 
the tax needs of the government 
and the capacity to meet these 
needs have increased with the 
growth of the national income. 
There is no exact correlation 
however because the costs of liv- 
ing have risen with the increase 


lable to pay taxes on present in- 
| comes than they were when their 
| incomes were much smaller and 
|their costs of living likewise 
| lower. 

| Nevertheless we cannot remedy 
our tax burden by looking back- 
'ward and wishing for “the good 
|old days” when the national in- 
|'come was only one-third of what 
iit is now and our costs of living 
and tax burden proportionally 
|low. The answer seems to be to 
| look forward and devise construc- 
|tive ways and means to increase 
| production and income, and pay 
the increased tax burden which 
| has beer imnosed upon us by 
many causes. Whether justified or 
|'not we have the debts and other 
'government costs to meet. The 
| government should reduce its ex- 
|penditures to the minimum. The 
| people should demand this. Every 
'voter should demand the maxi- 
|mum of economy of the govern- 
ment. Under the present condi- 
‘tions it is hard to understand why 
the government and the people 
'will tolerate obstructions to pro- 
| duction, wage-price spirals which 
‘always have ended in collapse 
and depression. and other in- 
| dividual, and organized efforts 
| which can only further unbalance 
‘the national economy of produc- 
|tion and distribution. and reduce 


(the revenue which the govern- 


in income. Many people are less' 


are speculative or unsound. Here 
is an opportunity for bankers to 
use constructive judgment in 
lending at a time when the initia- 
tive so largely resides in their 
hands. I do not mean to imply 
that banks have over-extended 
credit, nor do I say that there 
should be no further increase in 
bank loans. Much criticism would 
come from refusing to take care 
properly of productive enterprise. 
I do believe that the continued 
increase of bank credit will merit 
the attention of bankers. It will 
be appraised in the searchlight of 
history. If, in the years ahead, it 
appears that an unwise extension 
of bank credit for speculative or 
unsound purposes has contributed 
to a business recession or depres- 
sion, banking will be held ac- 
countable. 

The present situation points up 
the close relationship of the com- 


mercial banks and the Federal 
Reserve System with respect to 
credit and monetary functions. 


Before the war, the Reserve Sys- 
tem was in a better position to 
deal effectively with an undue 
credit expansion than it is today. 
The System formerly had more 
discretion both as to the amount 
of reserves it would furnish mem- 
ber banks and as to how much re- 
serves would be made available. 
Today, some of this discretion 
and initiative has passed to the 
member banks. Responsibility in 
the credit field rests both on the 
commercial banks and on the 


Federal Reserve System. We are 
fellow workers in the field of 
credit. May our harvest be good! 


) As a result of the war and pre- | ment needs, and otherwise under-= 


mine national welfare. 

If American business is given 
a chance under freedom with fair 
and free competition we can meet 
the tax burdens through in- 
creased production. Only bad na- 
tional management can defeat the 
capacity of the American people 
to rise to the emergency and meet 
the tax obligations imposed upon 
them, until a sound economy is 
again restored. Time and the ca- 
pacity of this country to grow and 
expand can make the debt look 
small in a few years under free 
opportunities. 

In discussing England’s plight 
under what seemed to be an un- 
surmountable debt in his time, 
Adam Smith admitted that Eng- 
land had thrived under a growing 
debt more than anyone could have 
|foreseen. But he warned of the 
hazards and that even a small 
increase in the debt would be 
fatal. Other forecasters of the 
times said that the nation (Eng- 
land) must sink under a debt of 
'140 million pounds unless the 
American colonies bore a portion 
of the load. Instead the American 
Revolution added another 100 
‘million pounds to the load, and 
the wars that sprang from the 
French Revolution increased the 
debt to more than 800 million 
pounds. Commenting upon this 
debtor situation of England and 
how she rose to meet it, the dis- 
tinguished historian Macaulay 
said: “If the most enlightened man 
'nad been told, 1792, that in 1815 
the interest on eight hundred 
millions would be duly paid to 
the day at the bank, he would 
have been as hard of belief as if 
he had been told that the govern- 
ment would be in possession of 
the lamp of Aladdin or of the 
purse of Fortunates. It was in 
truth a gigantic, a fabulus debt; 
and we can hardly wonder that 
the cry of despair should have 
been louder than ever. But again 
that cry was found to have been 
as unreasonable as ever. After a 
few years of exhaustion, England 
recovered herself. Yet like Addi- 
son’s valetudinarian, who con- 
tinued to whimper that he was 
dying of consumption till he be- 
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came so fat that he was shamed | 


she went on com- 
plaining that she was sunk in 
poverty till her wealth showed 
itself by tokens which made her 
complaints ridiculous. The beg- 
gared, the bankrupt society, not 
only proved able to meet all iis 
obligations, but, while meeting 
those obligations, grew richer and 
richer so fast that the growth 
could almost be discerned by the 
eye. In every country we saw 
wastes recently turned into 
gardens; in every city we saw 
mew streets, and squares, and 
rnarkets, more brilliant lamps, 
r~ore abundant supplies of water; 
im the suburbs of every great seat 
cof industry, we saw villas mul- 
ttiplying fast, each embosomed in 
ats gay little paradise of lilacs and 
roses. While shallow politicians 
were repeating that the energies 
of the people were borne down 
by the weight of the public bur- 
dens; the first journey was per- 
formed by steam on a railway. 
Soon the island was intersected 
by railways. A sum exceeding the 
whole amount of the national debt 
at the end of the American War 


into silence, 


was, in a few years, voluntarily | 


expended by this “ruined” people 
on viaducts, tunnels, embank- 
ments, bridges, stations, and 


engines. Meanwhile taxation was | 
almost constantly becoming) 


lighter and lighter: yet still the 
Exchequer was full. It may be 


mow affirmed without fear of con- | 
tradiction that we find it as easy | 


to pay the interest of eight hun- 
dred millions as our ancestors 
found it, a century ago, to pay the 
interest of eighty millions. 


“It can hardly be doubted that 


_ businesses, and take the necessary 


The per capita income in the 
United States was increased from 
$575 in 1940 to $1,150 in 1945, or 
100%. This increase varied in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and 
in different industries as would 
be expected. In New England the 
increase was only 78%, while in 
the Southeast the increase was 
136% and in the Northeast 143. 
Can we hold this increase in in- | 
come and add to it? The large 
factor in the increase during this 
period was the government spend- 
ing and the war activities. The 
Government spending was infla- 
tion and the results of the deter- 
mination to win the war at any 
price. This part of the increase | 
will shrink but the tax burden 
will remain until the debts are 
paid and the government budget 
shrinks back to normal. But there 
has been some increase in pro- 
ductive capacity which will re- 
main. This increased productivity 
will help to pay the taxes and 
raise the standard of living. 

Congress has the final say on | 
how much taxes can be reduced. | 
While taxes must remain high it} 
is urgent that the burden be So | 
distributed that it will have the | 
least depressing effect on produc- | 
tion and employment. Every tax 
that reduces production reduces 
the source of income with which 
to pay taxes. Every tax that takes 
money out of the pay check of the 
working man reduces his wages 
and his ability to buy the goods 
and services he needs. Every tax | 
that overcomes the incentive to 
produce goods, establish new | 








‘risks of industrial production, re- | 


'duces the source of income from 


there must have been some great | 


fallacy in the notions of those 


who uttered and of those who'| 


believed that long succession of 
confident predictions, so signally 
falsified by a long succession of 
indisputable facts. ... They [the 
Philosophers} made no allow- 
ance for the effect produced by 


the incessant progress of every | 


experimental science, and by the 
incessant efforts of every man to 
get on in life. They saw that the 
debt grew; and they forgot that 
other things grew as well as the 
debt. 


“A long experience justifies us 
in believing that England may, in 
the twentieth century, be better 
able to pay a debt of sixteen 
fhundred millions than she is at 
the present to bear her present 
load.” 2 

In 1913 the honorable William 
E. Borah protested the unbearable 
debt of the United States. The 
debt then was 886 million dollars. 
He deplored the fact that such 
an unthinkable debt burden 
might be passed on to the next 


generation. Today the interest on | 


the Federal debt is about six 
times as large as the principal of 
the debt which the thrifty Sena- 
tor deplored. Time and progress 
have a way of bringing about ad- 
justments, the solution of which 
we can see only dimly at present. 


The Economic Aspects of Taxes 


When we examine the growth 
and progress of the United States 
for only one or two generations it 
becomes clear that even the same 
percentage growth over the next 
quarter or half century will make 
it possible for us to subdue the 
present unbearable debt, and get 
taxes down to reasonable figures 
again, and at the same time raise 
the standard of living. The clear- 
cut road to this end is through 
organization, work, production 
and distribution of the fruits of 
science and industry which will 
increase our real income. Any one 
or any group that restrains our 
progress is an enemy of this coun- 
try and our democratic society 
and the restraint should not be 
tolerated for the good of the 
whole country and -the genera- 
tions to come. 





2 The Histery of England from the 
American. Accession. of James. H, by 
Thomas  Babington Macaulay. Vel. 4. 
pp. 436-8. . 


zine, and scrap iron? Before the | 


L 


| products. Tariffs and trade regu- 


which all taxes are _ collectea. 
Taxes on business discourage ex- | 
pansion and reduce production. 
When the risks are too great 
capital is withdrawn from pro- 
duction. This reduces the income 
from which taxes are paid, and | 
also reduces employment. While | 
taxes are necessary and must re- | 
main rather high, still the taxes | 
can be so levied that they will 
encourage investment in new 
capital goods for production, and 
increase income and employment. 

In spite of the present high tax 
rates on large incomes, more than 
90% of the Federal revenue is 
derived from incomes of $10,000 | 
and less. The government could 
not add greatly to its needs for 
revenue if it took all the income 
in the million dollar income class. 
The main source of tax revenue 
must be the average income. From 
the standpoint of both the maxi- 
mum revenue and the necessary 
encouragement to business pro- 
duction taxes should be carefully 
placed where they will do the 
least harm to production and em- 
ployment. 


Labor and Management Versus 
Taxes 


The tax burden falls upon both 
producers and consumers no mat- 
ter what form it may take. For 
the most part producers and con- 
sumers are the same people. It 
seems that here management and 
labor as well as the consuming 
public should get together and de- 
mand that if they are to meet 
these tax burdens out of produc- 
tion, and they have no alternative, 
that they should have every op- 
portunity and freedom to increase 
production and have the benefits 
of free markets to do the job. The 
best solution to prices and costs 
is to let free competition regulate | 
them, and let increased produc- 
tion flow to every corner of the 
world where buyers and sellers 
meet. The present scarcity created 
by the regulations of govern- 
ments, tariff barriers, quotas, and 
all manner of controls are the. 
enemies of increased production , 


and a higher standard of living. | 


In the motor car industry we are | 
told that there are many scarce 
products, for example. Why is 
there a scarcity of copper, lead, | 


war there were plenty of these 


lations prevent the product 


| join 


and importation of these products 
as needed. It seems enough to 
point out that all barriers to pro- 
duction and free markets should 
be removed for the best interests 
of all people everywhere. An in- 
crease in production with declin- 
ing costs and prices would bring 
a real increase in wages or an in- 


| crease in the buying power of the 


wage earner’s dollar. 


Labor and management should 
in demanding freedom for 
production and free markets the 
world over. Everyone should be 


,eager to bring about the fullest 
possible production. Monopoly and 
price fixing should be stamped 


out. Free competitive markets 
guided by supply and demand 
should be open to everyone. The 
Government should assume its re- 
sponsibility of restoring sound 
money which is the common 
denominator of all our incomes. 
Economy and thrift are good old 
fashioned virtues that the Gov- 


/ernment has a right to expect of 


both labor and management, and 
they in turn have both a right 
and duty to insist on economy and 
thrift on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 








e s 
Peters, Writer Firm 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, COLO. — Canton 
O’Donnell has become associated 
with Peters, Writer & Christen- 























Canton O’Donnell 


sen, Inec., U. S. National Bank 
Building, members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Mr. O’Donnell 
was formerly manager of the se- 
curities department for Garrett- 
Bromfield & Co., Prior to serving 
in the U. S. Army he was head of 
O’Donnell-Owen & Co, in Denver. 


Can Britain Afford It? 


| bility of sterling in three months, 
even though this is certain to 
| weaken further its foreign ex- 
ichange position. By the same 
‘agreement Britain is pressed to 
settle the blocked sterling bal- 
ances, even though the knowledge 
thai the United States want an 
early settlement encourages the 
creditor countries tc insist on 
very harsh terms, At the Geneva 
Conference the United States 
means to hold Britain to the un- 
dertaking to support the Ameri- 
can policy of non-discrimination, 
even thovgh this would deprive 
Britain of the principal weapon 
with which to defend its balance 
of payments. 

The impression is gaining 
ground that, as between the two 
wars, the United States prefers 
to accumulate gold and foreign 
bonds rather than let Britain and 
other debtor countries have an 
export surplus. Indeed, it is even 
suggested that the United Siates 
appears to prefer to increase their 
strategic financial commitments 
overseas, such as the assistance to 
Greece, rather than Iet Britain se- 
cure the means of continuing such 
commitments, thanks to foreign 
resources secured through bi-lat- 
eralism and other methods of dis- 
crimination. 

To allow Britain to work out 
its own salvation in respect to 
foreign exchange requirements 
through strengthening rather than 
weakening economic links with 
the British Commonwealth and 
the Sterling Area, and through 
continuing and concluding bi- 
lateral pacts would be admittedly 
detrimental to American export 
trade. But is it permissible to ask 
what the United States stand to 
gain through an export surplus 
if it has to be spent on supporting 
other countries? Would it not be 
more toe the advantage of the 
American taxpayer if, instead of 
supporting them, they were en- 
abled to become self-supporting? 
Should the policy of non-discrim- 
ination prevail in Geneva, it 
would admittedly mean more bus- 
iness for the American exporter. 
But it would also mean more sac- 
rifices by the American taxpayer 
who will have to bear the burden 
of the deficits of the balance of 
payments of other countries, defi- 
cits that are the counterparts of 
the American export surplus. 


The argument concludes that 
the need for the United States to 





(Continued from page 14) 


,take up costly overseas commit- 
;}ments relinquished by Britain is 
‘the logical, natural and indeed in- 
evitable consequence of the policy 
aiming at receiving a big export 
‘surplus at all costs. As far as 
| Britain is concerned, the disrup- 
tion of the economic unity of the 
| British Empire will lead to fur- 
'ther withdrawals of Britain from 
overseas outposts. This will con- 
|front the United States with the 
\dilemma of assuming the burden 
|of these commitments or allowing 
'Soviet Russia to take contro? 
| where Britain can no longer hold 
(on. 


Chas. M. Jones Opens 


In Hollywood, Calif. 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. — 
Charles M. Jones has opened of- 
fices at 1560 North Vine Street to 
conduct a securities business. Mr. 
Jones was formerly President of 
Delaware Fund Distributors, Ine. 


With G. Brashears & Co. 
(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Har- 
ry R. Portman has been added to 
the staff of G. Brashears & Co., 
510 South Spring Street, mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 











— 


Joins First California Staff 
(Special to Tue FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — J. 
Foster Paisley is with First Cali- 
fornia Company, 510 South Spring’ 
Street. 





—__—__—___——» 


With Mitchum, Tully & Co, 
(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Frank G. Plaisted has become af- 
filiated with Mitchum, Tully & 
Co., 650 South Spring Street. He 
was previously with Slayton & 
Company, Inc. 








———_-——_—» 


Joins Paul H. Davis Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert W. 
Jensen has joined the staff of 
Paul H. Davis & Co., 10 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
/York and Chicago Stock Ex- 

' changes and other exchanges. 











any of these securities. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 


The offering is made only by 


400,000 Shares 


REALMONT RED LAKE 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED | 
| 


Common Capital Stock 


Par Value $1 each 





Price 60c Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


UNDERWRITER 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wali Street 


New York 5, 


the Prospectus. 
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Res‘ore Federal Reserve to Its Essential Functions 


bee 


(Continued from page 5) 


Credit management, veot Man- 
agement, and the manner in which 
interest rates are affected, I should 
like to comment briefly on two 
other points of {fiscal policy which 
are indirectly related to the sub- 
ject. 

The first of these concerns the 
underlying philcsophies of taxa- 
tion. It seems to me that we need 
to adopt more of the tax theory 
which governed such legislation 
in the 1920’s and less of that 
which governed in the 1930’s. 

Second, I shall comment on the 
necessity, at this time, of giving 
the major emphasis to tax reduc- 
tion as opposed to debt retire- 
ment. I do not wish to give the 
impression that I consider debt 
reduction of minor importance, 
On the contrary it is of major 
importance. The point that I wish 
to make is that we cannot be con- 
tent to argue along the general 
lines of so-called orthodox prin- 
ciples. Over the next year or so 
further debt reduction will not 
materially influence the volume 
of liquid assets available for the 
purchase of goods nor will it have 
any important effect on Treasury 
expenditures. Conversely, how- 
ever, our tax structure is cur- 
rently too high to live with, and 
we need, particularly at this junc- 
ture, the maximum benefits that 
can be obtained from tax reduc- 
tions. 

In the fields of Debt Manage- 
ment I shall cover the following 
general points: 

First, I shall illustrate how the 
numerous changes in Treasury 
leadership have made it difficult 
to formulate flexible Debt Man- 
agement policies. 

Second, I shall illustrate the im- 


practicability of stabilizing the 
current pattern of rates—from 
k% to 242%. On the one hand 


the Treasury aims to achieve sta- 
bilization of intermediate and 
longer-term rates. On the other, 
it acts to unstabilize these by an 
arbitrary support of the %% rate. 
The result is to lower the yields 
on all investments, to increase the 
problems of stabilization, and to 
interfere with our system of credit 
controls, 

Third, I shall describe to you 
the three principal elements of 
that budgetary item which is par- 
tially misnamed “Interest on the 
Public Debt.” I shall point out 
that under present Treasury pro- 
cedures, and in spite of present 
policies, these costs are bound to 
increase regardless of a desire and 
an endeavor to prevent them from 
increasing beyond their publicized 
figure of $5 billion per annum. 

Fourth, I shall illustrate how 
one phase of Treasury policy dis- 
criminates against a major section 
of our people in favor of another. 

Fifth, I shall outline how Treas- 
ury war financings and the neces- 
sary cooperation of the Federal 
Reserve System combined to pro- 
duce an unwritten amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act which 
makes it impossible for our bank- 
ing and credit systems to function 
soundly. 


Sixth, I shall outline a relaxa- 
tion in Treasury wartime policies 
which would increase the ability 
of the Federal Reserve to dis- 
charge the responsibilities which 
Congress has given to it. These 
Treasury wartime policies have 
not undergone any material 
ehange and constitute a subtly dan- 
gerous situation. 

Finally, I shall answer two 
questions which Treasury officials 
like to ask of those who would 
advocate changes in present poli- 
cies which would shift the bal- 
ance of powers more in favor of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The first question is “How much 
would it cost?” The answer is 
that it would not increase costs 
at all. 

The second question which 
Treasury officials like to ask is 
“What would the taxnayer get for 
his money?” Since the taxpayers’ 


costs would not be increased the |purchasing power theory, we can 
question seems irrelevant. It bases | afford to cut taxes a lesser amount 


in the knowledge that 
policies are designed to lower 
costs in spite of an ostensible de- 
sire to stabilize interest rates. The 


| 
| 
| 


question might better be phrased | 


—‘What will a continuation of 
present policies cost the American 
people?” The answer to that ques- 
tion depends upon the damage 
that can be wrought by a further 
unrestricted use of bank credit, 
or by revolutionary changes in 
the banking structure. 

This completes the outline of 
my talk. I now would like to 
broaden my reference to tax phi- 
losophies. The thought which 
seems to 


present | because the prospects of either an 


expanding economy or of a stable 
prosperity would be materially 
reduced. 

How long can we continue with 
a tax structure that is so heavily 


| weighted against our traditional 


sources of prosperity? 


illustrate best what I) 


have in mind is a statement made | 


last Winter by a leading business 


men who was discussing strikes. | 


This was to the effect that if the 
general environment created by 
Government policies were not 
conducive to the maximum of pri- 
vate investment in American bus- 
iness, and if taxation continued 
to be destructive of the ingenuity 
and energy of American business 
managers, it might be only a rela- 
tively few years before labor 
would find business profits too 


This is a 
crucial period. We need greater 
incentives for the investment of 
capital on a continuing basis, and 
we need the maximum tax relief 
for those who manage businesses, 
whether large or small. The al- 
ternative is a drift towards social- 
ism, 

A second indirectly related 
point concerns the necessity, at 
this time, of using the prospective 
budget surplus primarily for tax 
reductions instead of for further 
debt retirements. We must differ- 
entiate between the kind of debt 


|}repayment program thet has gone 


on over the last year and the 
kinds with which we hope to deal 
in the future. This recent debt 


|retirement program has been es- 


small to make strikes worth while. | 


In the end, labor might be able 
to strike only against nationalized 
businesses — and this condition 
would mark the end of organized 
labor. 


Two Opposing Schools of 
Thought 

We should recognize that there 
are two opposing schools of eco- 
nomic thought. The views given 
above follow the school of thought 
in which tne volume of private 
investment and adequacy of pro- 
duction incentives are presumed 
to govern our ability to achieve 


sentially a reversal of the Victory 
Loan. The huge deposits that the 
Treasury built up in the Victory 
Loan were used to repay bank- 
held debt instead of being trans- 
ferred to private deposits. This 
tightened the money position of 
the commercial banks and fore- 
stalled some of the tremendous 
pressures which were pushing oh 
terest rates lower. This program, 
however, now has been virtually 
completed. The Treasury’s cash 
balance has been reduced to a 
level close to normal. 

Future retirements of publicly- 
held debt will have to originate 
in two different ways. Even though 
the Treasury did not achieve a 


budgetary surplus, but simply met 


prosperity, On the other side are | 


those who believe that the volume 
of consumer purchasing power 
must provide the answer. The lat- 


Thirties. 

The 1920’s may have represented 
an exaggeration of the first; the 
period of the depressed Thirties 
was a clear example of the inef- 
ficacy of the second. The more 
satisfying answer lies in middle 
ground, but our historic national 
growth and advancement is the 
world’s best example of the over- 
all benefits which have accrued 


fro; arnessi t nazi |: 
m harnessing the maximum of increment 


individual ingenuity and energy 
with individual savings in con- 
junction with a privately oper- 
ated business economy. 

In the 1920’s the basic tax ap- 
proach rested on the theory that 
the more of one’s earnings that 
could be retained—after taxes— 
the more each might strive to in- 
crease his earnings. Under the 
incentives of such lower taxes, we 
increased the levels of national 
income sufficiently to provide a 
volume of tax receipts equal to 
that which could have been ex- 
pected under a higher tax struc- 
ture and less adequate incentives. 
Under the tax philosophies of this 
period greater incentives were 
provided for the investment of 
capital, and fer business manage- 
ment to strive for fuller produc- 
tion, than has been the case since. 

In the ’30s the theory of con- 
sumer purchasing power was 
given fuller sway. As taxes were 
increased the “ability - to - pay” 
theory was abused in a manner 
that discouraged investor and 
business manager alike. The 
United States lagged in its recov- 
ery relative to most other nations. 
Only a war ended the depressed 
state of the economy. The war 
needs carried “ability - to - pay” 
taxation far beyond the fondest 
hopes of our most ardent social 
planners. 

If we follow the philosophy of 
the ’20s, we can afford to cut all 
taxes in a greater dollar amount 
than otherwise because we will 
increase the incentives to produce 
goods and to enlarge the national 








income. If we follow the consumer 


with a budgetary balance, the 
Treasury would have excess cash 
receipts. This situation arises be- 
cause of the receipts of various 


ter was the theme song of the | ‘rust accounts, particularly those 


of the Social Security funds. The 
surplus cash receipts received 
from these funds have to be in- 


'vested. This means that publicly- 


| 
} 


held issues are retired while spe- 
cial Treasury securities are issued 
to these funds. The total Govern- 
ment debt remains unchanged, 
but public holdings are reduced. 
To the extent that the Treasury 
thus has a cazh surplus, even 
without a budgetary surplus, this 
of publicly-held debt 
withdrawal has the same defla- 
tionary effect as is true of a budg- 
etary surplus. Whenever the 
Treasury has a budgetary surplus 
the deflationary impact is further 
increased. 

The matter which is currently 
being discussed in Congress is 
whether an additional deflation- 
ary impact should be created by 


|using some portion of the pros- 


pective budgetary surplus for a 
reduction in the total debt. This 
raises the question as to whether 
it would be better to reduce debt 
at this point, or to use the entire 
amount to reduce taxes. It is my 
firm conviction that the sounder 
policy would be to apply the en- 
tire budgetary surplus to tax 
reductions. 


Taxes are at such high levels 
as to threaten seriously the con- 
tinuing investment of capital, and 
to reduce seriously the latent in- 
genuity and energy of business 
managers, The best way to in- 
crease production, to maintain full 
employment, and to encompass 
the price inflation, is to increase 
production by applying to our ex- 
isting plant and machinery the 
maximum of the ingenuity and 
energy of which our _ business 
leaders are capable. Then as we 
start to catch up with certain 
shortages, we want to make sure 
that we will continue to have the 
capital investment which is nec- 
essary to the final achievement of 
cur goals. 

Compared to this the so-called 





anti-inflationary effect of apply- 
ing some portion of this budget 





with %% at one end and 232% 
at the other. 

The President in his Budget 
Message last Winter said that the 
Government’s policy was “. . . de- 
signed to hold interest rates at 
the present low level and to pre- 
vent undue fluctuations in the 
bond market ... The stability of 
the Government market has been 
a major factor in business confi- 
dence ... The Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System will con- 
tinue their effective control of 
interest rates.” 

An assurance of these “floors” 
at either end of the pattern causes 
_investors to assert a natural pref- 
erence for the longer and higher- 
yielding issues. This means that 
the intermediate and longer-term 
securities are marked by persis- 
tent demand and that 43% Cer- 
tificates are marked by a more or 
less continuous supply. In order 
fund maturing’“@bligations with to stabilize the pattern under such 
%3% Certificates then each billion | circumstances, and to prevent the 
of net debt reduction would save|%% Certificates from selling in 
only $8% million in interest pay- | the market below par, the Federal 
ments. Even if, as I later suggest, Reserve has cooperated by pur- 
the Certificate rate were permit- | chasing Certificates at a slight 
ted to fluctuate up to 112%, the| premium. This cooperative policy 
annual savings would not exceed | was inagurated early in the War 
$15 million. Obviously, savings of | and has been followed ever since. 
this scope are insignificant in a Commercial banks holding Cer- 
total of Government expenditures tificates sell them in accordance 
of $33 billion to $37 billion. The! with their individual desires and, 
benefits to taxpayers and the ad-| in most cases, the Federal Reserve 
vance toward a sounder economy is the buyer. Consequently, the 
would be infinitely greater if each | commercial banks obtain Federal 
billion of budgetary surplus were | Reserve funds which provide a 
applied to tax reductions instead | credit base from which they may 
of an alternative saving of $8%4- make loans or purchase securities 
15 million in interest payments. | in an amount more than 5'2 times 

Before I leave this subject I| the volume of Certificates sold. 
want to emphasize to you that I| To the extent that commercial 
have been discussing the desira- | banks use this credit for the pur- 
bility of maximum tax reductions | chase of other securities the prices 
as opposed to further debt reduc- | of these other securities rise and 
tion at this particular time. After their yields decline. 
we have reduced the present ex- During the War the Treasury 
cessive burden of taxes on the} met the demand for intermediate 
middle and higher income groups |and longer-term bonds by offering 
sufficiently to provide the greater | periodically unlimited amounts of 
incentives that are necessary for | bank incligible 2'2% issues. This 
a sound economy, then, and then | kept the price of the 242% bonds 
only, should we give greater|from breaking out of the pattern 
weight to reducing the large pub- | toward lower yields. This was not 
lic debt. , true, however, in the case of in- 


‘ . termediate and other bank eli- 
Credit and Debt Management _ gipjc issues, because the Treasury; 
I shall now turn to the general 


|for reasons of its own, preferred 
subject of Credit and Debt Man- to force this bank demand -inte 


surplus to debt reduction can be 
only minor. Such a _ reduction 
would constitute a small percent- 
age of the total liquid assets wnich 
can be thrown currently against 
the prices of goods and services. 
I want to emphasize likewise that 
the sustaining effect which comes 
from using the bulk of the budg- 
etary surplus for a reduction of 
taxes in the lower brackets of in- 
come would be inflationary in 
cheracter and would fail to con- 
tribute to production. Production 
is the important problem that is 
with us for the moment. 

Some may object to this point 
of view on the grounds that debt 
reduction would reduce the in- 
terest cost on the public debt and 
consequently reduce the total 
Government expenditures. A little 
arithmetic, however, shows that 
this reduction would be negligible. 
If the Treasury continues to re- 


agement. I referred earlier to‘'the|the market where it had_ the 
numerous changes in Treasury) maximum effect in increasing 
leadership and .the difficulties|prices and decreasing yields. 


these presented to. the formulation 
of proper Debt Management poli- 
cies, 

Over the last*two years three 
different men have occupied the 
chair of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Three different men 
have held the p@st of Under-Sec- 
retary. The present leadership 
represents a relatively new team. 
It is natural that each of these 
men would wish*titne in which to 
become more familiar with the in- 
tricate problems involved. Mean- 
while each would prefer to defer 
all possible decisions. They would 
be acting contrary to the high re- 
gard in which they individually 
are held if they were inclined to 
act before they believed they had 
had a full opportunity to view the 
facts. 

These repeated changes in im- | 
portant posts serve, however, to 
prolong the peridd before impor- 
tant decisions can be made and 
they increase the uncertainty as 
to Treasury policies. With each 
change there is a renewed oppor- 
tunity for groups that favor lower 
and lower interest rates to influ- 
ence Treasury policy decisions. 
Time is on the side of these 
groups, because the maintenance 
of the existing short-term rates 
tends to depress long-term bond 
yields and the rates on all classes 
of loans. These groups further | 
their objectives if they convince 
the present Treasury management 
that decisions should be deferred. | 
This lower interest rate group has 
never shown much concern over 
the consequences of inadequate 
credit controls. . 

The second point in the field of 
Debt Management concerns the 
impracticability of stabilizing the 


The Victory Loan seemed to 
mark the end of 24% offerings, 
and the market prices of out- 
standing issues were bid up. When 
the price of the 2!2% bonds 
reached 106% the 2'2°> end of 
the pattern seemed tc have heen 
broken because the Treasury 
would be placed in a most embar- 
rassing position, politically and 
otherwise, if it were to offer 272% 
bonds at par while similar issues 
were quoted at 1962 or any price 
near that. The Treasury was 
forced by this market condition to 
start what has since been termed 
the “open-mouth policv” of con- 
trolling interest rates, It has tried 
to keep the market yields for 
these bonds somewhere nearer to 
a 242% basis—by talk instead of 
by action. Statements were made 
that the Treasury was satisfied 
with the %%-242% pattern. Peri- 
odically widespread rumors hit 
the market that new 212% bonds 
were ahout to be offered, and 
prices of long-term issues receded 
sharply. When the decline had 
carried the market prices of these 
2145 down to 1015s, the “open- 
mouth policy” said that the Treas- 
ury was not justified in paying 
more than 2%%. As prices in- 
creased, rumors of an impending 
215% issue revived. 

As such rumors became less ef- 
fective, various Federal Reserve 
officials began to talk about the 
possibility or the desirability of 
an increase in short-term rates. 
More recently this talk has begun 
to wear thin. The price of 2%s 
and the prices of other securities 
have been increasing. Competent 
observers have believed that the 
prescnt market situation was one 
that could explode on the upside 





current pattern of interest rates |to materially higher prices almost’ 
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without warning.. The newly de- | rect appropriations can be re- 
| duced. In other words these are 


vised policy of paying off Treas- 
ury Bills instead of Certificates 


may Or may not be effective in | terest. 


forestalling this possibility. 


_ AS must of you know, general 
interest 


by curre: 
ury securities than b 
bility that the 
willing at some future unspecified 


date to offer additional bonds at| therefore, to 


a 242% basis, or that some time 
in the unpredictable future the 
managers may get around to un- 
freezing short-term rates. The 
yields on corporate issues, on term 
tcans, on municipal securities. and 
on mortgages, relate to actualities 


—namely, the existing market 
yields _On comparable Treasury 
securities. Recently, the long- 


term 212% Treasury bonds have 
been selling at around a 2.30% 
basis. This is the real yardstick 
for other rates. As evidence of 
the current failure of the Treas- 
ury to stabilize the market within 
the established pattern, one can 
call attention to the recent pur- 
chase by a large insurance com- 
pany of a single issue of indus- 
trial bonds with a 25-year term 
in an amount of $100,000,000 at 
a 2.50% yield. 

The large debt repayment pro- 
fram engaged in over the las 
year gave the Treasury and the 
Federal a breathing spell. But in 
the same period of time the mar- 
ket supply of securities yielding 


more than ‘*ss has diminished ma- |! 
thin | 


terially. This market is so 
today that a small demand could 
cause a fairly sharp decline in the 
pattern of market yields. Yet 
banks fina themselves in a situa- 
tion in which the loss of earnings 
from reduced holdings of C€ 
ernments and a reduced 
interest on 


Gov- 
rate of 


them forces them into 

the market as buyers. 
In other words, the managers 
seem to have come close to the 


end of their rope on the “oven- 
mouth peilicy.” Further, they 
cause banks and other investors 
to be faced with the prospect that 
their short-term holdings will be 
steadily increased and the effec- 


tive carning rate from existing 
holdings will decline. Nothing 


has yet been done te change the 
preferences for longer securities 
or to increase their supply. It just 
fs not practical to stabilize longer- 
term yields as long as the Treas- 
ury insists on a %% Certificate 
rate defended by involuntary pur- 
ehase by the Federal Reserve 
System. 


indirect appropriations — not* in- 
If the appropriations were 
not made under the guise of “In- 
|terest on the Public Debt” they 


rates are more affected | would have to be made as direet 
it market yields of Treas- | appropriations to the particular 
y the possi-| accounts or the applicable legisla- 
Treasury may be | tion changed. 


| 


| It seems to me to be misleading, 
have the interest 
/payments to these funds included 
jas an item of Interest on the 
Public Debt. Certainly there is 
only an indirect relation between 
this interest cost and interest rate 
and credit problems. 


The second element is the 
amount of interest appropriated 
for the account of Savings Bonds. 
Treasury accounting procedure 
includes in Interest on the Public 
Debt the increase in the redemp- 
tion values of discount Savings 
Bonds, Since the schedule for: re- 
demption values accelerates, the 
amount which will have to be 
appropriated in succeeding years 
should be substantially higher 
than at present. This assumes, of 
|course, that no particular change 
}occurs in the amount, or series 
distribution of the outstanding is- 
|} sues. This item amounted to about 
'$600 million in fiseal 1946 and 
|may rise to $1.23 billion. Again 
| there can be very little relation- 
ishin between this element of in- 
|}terest cost and the changes out- 
lined for shori-term interest rates. 
’ The third element of interest is 
that paid to the public holders of 
marketable debt. Excluding the 
Federal Reserve holdings, the av- 
rege weightedtest of interest on 
marketable Tredsury obligations 
due or maturing within five years 
is about 1.60%. Since the Treas- 
ury has indulged in a policy of 
retunding all of its maturities into 
|Certificates bearing interest at 
“3%, it is steadily reducing the 
payments to public holders of 
marketable debt. At the same 

interest con- 


time Savings Bond 
original schedule, 





tinues on its 
and payments to trust funds, etc., 
are increased. In fiscal 1946 total 
interest payments were $4.7 bil- 
lion. Deducting interest paid to 
trust accounts. and accrued dis- 
count on Savings Bonds, the 
amount paid on_ publicly-held 


|'marketable debt was $3.5 billion. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Now I would like to comment 
on two points, The first is that 
Treasury interest payments are 
taxable. One estimate that we 
have heard of the effective rate 


was about 30%. If this is correct; | 


My third point was that there |then the real cost of our third 


are three elements which 
orised inicrest on the Public Debt. 
The first element of these costs 
is that paid to Treasury trust 
funds and agency accounts. The 
second is that attributable to Sav- 
ings Bonds. The third is 
which is paid on the publicly-held 
marketable debt. 


In the fiscal year 1946 the 
Treasury paid to its trust funds 
and agency accounts some $600 


million of 
ure should 
million. 


interest. 
total 
Over 


The 1948 fig- 
more than $700 
succeeding years 


the total payments will show {fur- 
ther cubstantial increases. It 
Should net take manv_ years 


(under existing practices and re- 
quirements) for the total to ma- 
terially exceed $1 billion. 
Some vor these funds receive 
terest currently at 2% 


in- 
, others re- 


com-|element of 


interest is less than 
2‘% billions, or one half of the 
total gross appropriation. This is 
the real cost of the debt that can 
be directly affected by ‘Treasury 


‘and Federal Reserve policies con- 


that | 


|sistently it 


iment (under sucn 


quire more favored treatment; i.e. | 


at rates up to 4%. 
The National 


For example: 
Service Life Insur- 
ance Fund. which is one of the 
larger funds, receives 3%. The 
Government Life Insurance Fund 
receives interest at 342%. But this 
is not all of the story. The inter- 
est which is paid to most of these 
amounts to a compound interest. 
The interest payment of one year 
is capitalized into new debt and, 
in the succeeding years, interest 
must be nyaid on the original in- 
vestments plus these increments 
of capitalized interest. Where the 
rate of interest exceeds the current 
market rate, then the so-called | 
interest payments are in reality 
a concealed subsidy by which di-! 


cerning interest rates. 

The second point is that the in- 
terest costs on the debt are going 
tc rise no matter how persistently 
the Treasury adheres to a rigid 
% Certificate rate, or how con- 
refunds maturing is- 
sues into such securities. The in- 
crease in the interest payments 
called for by either (a) the trust 
funds etc... or (b) the payments 
calculated for Savings Bonds, will 
outweigh any continuing discrimi- 
nation against holders of market- 
able debt. Furthermore, since the 
savings from debt retire- 
interest rate or 
refunding policies) is limited to 
some figure between 38% million 
and $15 million per $1 billion of 
retirement, no adequate offset can 
be obtained by retiring debt. 

Many students believe that the 
Treasury should educate the coun- 
try to this arithmetic of interest 
requirements, This would help us 
in discussing whatever problems 
are involved. 

Fourth, I said I would illustrate 


Js 
3 


annual 


|how another phase of discrimina- 


tion occurs. A New York banker 
put this rather well the other day. 
Assume that we know of two men 
each earning $300 per month. As- 
sume that one is single and that 
one is married with two children. 
The single man is in a position 


to save a certain sum each month. 
The Treasury provides this man 
with an investment from: which 
his savings will earn at the rate 
of 2.9%, 

The family man finds that such 
cash savings as he can make pro- 
vide him with inadequate protec- 
tion. He seeks this protection and 
his future independence by mak- 
ing small contributions to his em- 
ployer’s pension plan and by the 
purchase of insurance. At what 
rate can the pension funds and 
insurance company offer protec- 
tion? Under the stabilization pol- 
icy we might answer with 2.5 
Right there we have a discrimina- 
tion. 2.9% to the individal whose 
direct savings provide adequate 
protection; 2.5% for the family 
man whose savings must be 
smaller and whose real needs are 
greater. 

But—because of the rigid %*%% 
short-term policy the pension 
fund and insurance company have 
to deal with a 2.3% market yield 
and ccmparably lower returns 
from all other forms of invest- 
ment. The _ discrimination is 
widened by the Treasury’s %*%% 
policy. 

Fifth, I shall discuss the un- 
written amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which has re- 
sulted from Treasury and Federal 
Reserve cooperation. I want to 
make plain that I do not quarrel 
with the cooperation during war- 
time. We had a big job to do—it 
had to be done quickly. A tre- 
mendous amount of education was 
|necessary, My principal quarrel 
|with the wartime cooperation has 
been that when it became plain 
that the %% Certificate rate was 
the least popular of all, and that 
Wwe were unnecessarily lowering 
all interest rates as a consequence, 
the Treasury insisted on main- 
taining it simply because it helped 
to lower the average interest rate 
/on the debt. 

I also do not quarrel with the 


of 
70» 


Reconversion cooperation. The 
facts being as they ‘were we 
simply had a bear by the tail. 


But now we should consider our- 
selves on a peacetime basis—and 
what do we have? 

I have aiready outlined how the 
Treasury’s insistence on maintain- 


quired the purchase of such se- 
curities by the Federal Reserve. 
This results in unlimited exten- 
sion of Federal Reserve credit, 
and this extension of credit re- 
|mains at the option of the private 
commercial banking system. In 
other words, the maintenance of 
the %% rate has required that 
the Federal turn over to the pri- 
vate banking system a major 
means of credit control which 
heretofore had been held by the 
Federal. 

Now let me quote that portion 
of the Federal Reserve Act which 
prescribes how the open-market 
|'operations of the Federal (such 
'as Treasury security purchases) 
shall be governed: 

“The time, character and vol- 
ume of all purchases and sales of 
paper described in Section 14... 
‘as eligible ... shall be governed 
with a view to accommodating 
commerce and business and with 
regard to their bearing upon the 
|general credit situation of the 
| country.” 
| Let me also remind you that the 
|preamble of the Federal Reserve 
| Act states that one of the reasons 
|for establishing this Svstem was 
+, . . to furnish an elastic cur- 
irency.” The currency of this 
country is predominantly its bank 
| deposits. The volume of bank de- 
/posits can be expanded by the 
banks with Federal Reserve funds. 
The rigid %% Treasury policy 
|requires the Federal to provide 
| these funds on a basis which seems 
wholly inconsistent with its legis- 
lative authority. Thus we acquire 
a one-way stretch and not an 
elastic currency. 

It seems clear to me that this 
situation constitutes either an un- 
written amending of the Federal | 
Reserve Act or a violation of Con- | 











gressional intent. The Federal! 





ing a %% Certificate rate has re- | 


| increased 


gress to the effect that it cannot 
fulfill its credit functions. It has 
asked for additional legislation. 
Bankers are virtually unanimous 
in condemning the character of 
the authority requested. Why is 
it necessary? Almost entirely be- 
cause the Treasury wants to keep 
the %% certificate rate. 

Sixth—I want to outline in a 
general way a method of relaxing 
Treasury policies which would in- 
crease the ability of the Federal 
Reserve to discharge its credit re- 
sponsibilities. I want to make it 
clear that I do not consider this 
suggestion as a full answer to the 
problems involved, i.e., that I do 
not believe that I have found any 
panacea which would completely 
remove the obstacles to adequate 
credit controls while simultane- 
ously fulfilling the requirements 
of proper Debt Management. I 
also want to state that I consider 
it important, certainly for some 
time to come, that the market 
price of long-term Treasury 24% 
bonds should not be permitted to 
decline below some small pre- 
mium above 100. I do believe 
that the suggestions which follow 
provide a practical solution under 
certain circumstances and_ that 
the required circumstances exist. 

As I pointed out earlier, the 
average weighted cost on market- 
able Treasury debt of up to five- 
year term is 1.60%. As long as 
Treasury policies result in refund- 
ing these securities at an average 
rate not in excess of 1.60%, no 
}one can claim that such policies 
have cost the taxpayer one cent 
more than the present costs of 
this debt. It is practical for the 
Treasury to refund its short-term 
debt at rates up to 142%. In other 
words, the Treasury can afford to 
relax its current insistence on 
maintaining a %% rate for Treas- 
ury Certificates and need not be 
disturbed it the average Certifi- 
cate rate were to rise as high as 
14%. 

The rediscount rate governs the 
open-market rates on all prime 
short-term paper. If, in Certifi- 
cate refundings, the Treasury 
were to permit the market to set 
the rate, competent market opin- 
ion jis that the prevailing rate 
would not be far from the redis- 
count rate, namely around 1%. 
This opinion assumes that the 
Federal’s credit control policies 
would be neutral. If, on the other 
hand, the Federal wished to con- 
tract the credit base it could force 
its holdings on the market until 
the rate increased to 14%. 

The Federal holds $24 billions 
of Treasury securities, but it cur- 
rently has an inadequate area of 
action when it has to buy on an 
.85 or .86% basis. It does not need 
a large area of action but it does 
need a larger one. The purchas2 
lof $1 billion of Treasury securi- 
lties by the Federal expands the 
\credit base by about $5'% billions. 
'Similarly, the sale of $1 billion 
would tend to contract credit by 
$5*% billions. 

The stabilization of interest 
lrates, however, is not simply a 
|matter of quantitative controls. In 
‘the 1930’s the commercial banks 
|held billions of excess reserves 
| but there was a general reluctance 
'to rush for intermediate and long- 
‘term securities or loans. Bankers 
were too uncertain about the fu- 
ture of interest rates and the busi- 
ness outlook, Since then, banks 
and others have become accus- 
tomed to a policy of being more 
fully invested. Investors are quite 





‘certain about rates under existing 


conditions: they are eager to buy 
almost anything. Their patience 
is tried by their endeavor to re- 
frain. But, if we could obtain an 

i area of action with a 
fluctuating Certificate rate, sev- 
eral things would change. First. 
the Federal could contract the 
credit base. Contraction usually 


i'meets with a more positive reac- 


tion from the money and credit | 
markets than the reverse. This 
reacquired control by the Fed- 
eral would introduce a small, but 
desirable element of uncertainty. 


| 


Reserve is on record with Con- 


The slightly higher short-term 
rates and lesscned certainty would 
change many existing investor 
preferences away from the cur- 
rent concentrated desire for longer 
securities. Moreover, the sale of 
short Treasury securities by the 
Federal would serve to limit un- 
desirable expansion of credit by 
banks, and would rechannel credit 
and investment demands so as to 
be effective in decreasing any cu- 
mulative pressures on long-term 
interest rates. 

Now for our questions: The first 
was “How much would it cost?” 
I have already answered this 
question, as it applies to a more 
flexible short-term rate, by say- 
ing that it would not increase 
costs at all. I don’t know how 
the answer can be given any more 
plainly. 

The second question was “What 
would the taxpayer get for his 
money?” If the taxpayer doesn’t 
spend any more money, what is 
the relevance of the question? As 
an actual matter, however, both 
taxpaying and non-taxpaying 
Americans would gain. At no cost 
they would gain by a return of 
the kind of a banking and credit 
system that is necessary for a 
prosperous private economy. To 
say that the requirements of Debt 
Management have changed the 
picture is an insufficient answer 
unless one spells the changes it 
impels in our historic system. 
Only the stubborn preference of 
the Treasury for a too low rate 
on shori-term securities remains 
in the way. The rate obstructs the 
proper functioning of the banking 
svstem, 

t seems to me that if the Treas- 
ury wishes to measure costs in 
i this connection, it should measure 
ithe costs—not to the taxpayers 
| but to all Americans—the costs 
that result from either an unregu- 
lated use of Federal Reserve 
‘credit or from strangulating the 
banking ssytem with detailed con- 
trol measures. 

I would summarize my com- 
ments as follows: 

On taxation we need to decide 
which of two widely different 
philosophies we want to empha- 
size-——that which requires the of- 
'fering of greater incentives for 
the investment of capital on a 
continuing basis and to the man- 
‘agers of business, or that which 
‘follows the consumer purchasing 
|power theory of the ’30s. The 
latter permits short-run coddling 
of the mass voting groups at the 
experse of a long-run drift to- 
ward socialism. I have pointed 
out why we need to follow the 
first of these philosophies. 

With respect to tax reduction 
vs. further debt retirement: It 
makes very little sense to em- 
phasize further debt retirement 
until we have achieved a sounder 
|structure on which to erect our 
|future economy. Further debt re- 
itirement is important, but only 
| after we have been able to make 
| adequate reduction in taxes at the 
| proper income levels, 











| On Treasury and Federal Re- 
'serve policies: It is hoved that 
i'the new team to which we look 


'for Treasury leadership has had 
| time to review the facts to its full 
satisfaction. The facts plainly 
show that a flexible short-term 
rate is necessary to the stabiliza- 
ition of longer-term interest rates 
‘and to the reestablishment of ade- 
quate credit controls. The Federal 
Reserve. uncer its authorizing 
legislation, should become the 
more dominant force in both of 
these fields. While we may con- 
done, under the exigencies of 
‘war. the unwritten, unlegislated 
amending of the Federal Reserve 
Act, we should not be expected to 
wait indefinitely for the Treasury 
to agree to its repe2l. No increase 
in the present costs of interest to 
taxpayers would be involved if 
suggestions comparable to those 
outlined were adopted. All Amer- 
icans are entitled to a banking 
and credit system that can func- 
tion more properly than is now 
the case. The Treasury needs to 


throw away its %% lollipop. 
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pendence, nor aepeuucuce, but 


anteraependence—tuat is, aepend- 
ence both ways. 

Let us start with the most ob- 
vious relationsnip—our uaepend- 
ence upon otner coun.ries tor cer- 
lain products. Last year we im- 
poited $5.2 billions ot commodities 
arom abroad and the estimate for 
1947 is $6.7 biliious. ss.¢ greater 
part of these weijicnaous totals 
either was not avaiuabie nere or 
could have been ob.ained or pro- 
duced here only at mucn greater 
cost. Some items need a airferent 
climate—coftee, rubber, bananas, 
and chocolate, for example, all 
come to this country by boat. The 
lac bug which is responsible for 
our shellac seems io thrive only 
in India and Siam. Nor were 
minerals located on this globe in 
some earlier geologic age with an 
adequate consideration for the fu- 
jure requirements of the United 
States of America. Consequently, 
our tin, diamonds and nickel, for 
example, must come from abroad. 
In some few instances, the tech- 
nologists have been able to reduce 
our dependence on other areas by 
developing new products and proc- 
esses such as synthetic rubber and 
the fixation of nitrogen. But in 
other fields, our dependence on 
foreign sources is increasing rap- 
idly—a tendency 
the great demands placed by the 
War upon our natural resources. 
Perhaps the extreme illustration 
is lead, which we regularly ex- 
ported before the war, and which 
much now be imported in sub- 
stantial quantities to 
domestic requiremenis. In fact, a 
number of our bottlenecks in pro- 
duction at present can be traced 
to our dependence upon foreign 
resources and the failure of for- 
eign supplying enterprises for one 
reason Or another, to operate at 
full production. 

Our foreign relations also in- 
volve the flow of commodities in 
the other direction. Over the 
years, a segment of our national 
plant and equipment has been 
created in order to sell in foreign 


stresses from one country to an~ | the disastrous total loss of signif- 
other with great rapidity, although! icant elements in the economy it- 
various steps taken in recent years! self. Transportation facilities and 
to reinforce credit structures have strategic factories were favorite 
provided some degree of protec- targets. The estimates of damage 
tive insulation. 


accelerated by | 


meet our | 


rernaps the best demonstration 
of this matter of international 
economic relationship is provided 
by the record of business activity 
in various countries in the past. 
More than a century ago, tnere 
were clear evidences of the inter- 
national character of cycles of 
business conditions. The boom of 
1815 and the sharp collapse there- 
after appears in the records of 
France, Great Britain and the 
United States. The same end to a 
prosperity period appeared in 
many countries in 1837, 1847, 1857, 
1873 and in 1882. And in more 
recent years, the international 
synchronization of the rhythm has 
become increasingly clear-cut, 
except when wars have thrown 
various countries out of step tem- 
porarily. The year 1890 was a 
crisis year everywhere, and so 
was 1900, 1907, 1913, 1920 and 1929. 
The record is clear that no major 
trading country has been able to 
isolate itself for long from the 
effects of business conditions in 
other countries. 





Foreign Effects vs. Our Domestic 
Economy 


I could continue to develop this 
line of argument, but I doubt if 
much persuasion is needed on the 
general point that our domestic 
economy is affected by foreign 
economic affairs. But this poses 
a most difficult question for Amer- 
ican foreign economic policy. The 
difficulty is created by the fact 
that so much of the world is in 
| terrible shape. For great areas of 
| the world, the present level of 
‘economic activity is tragically low. 
| Not enough men are working. Not 
enough goods are being produced. 
| Whole industries and trading areas 
‘suffer from economic paralysis. 





We in, this country have diffi-| 


| culty 
' situation 


in fully appreciating the 
in other countries, be- 


markets. Our electric refrigera-|C@USe the United States is above | 
tors; our flashlights, our rubber the pre-war leyel in . economic) 
tires, and our cot.on go all over, 4¢tivity. We are breaking pro-| 
the world. At the moment, we duction and employment records. | 
have an unsatisfied domestic mar-' But we are very much the excep- | 
ket in many items, but cotton tion. In some parts of the world, 
would not be selling at 35 cents industrial and agricultural activ-| 
per pound if we had not sent mil-! ity is not more than half the pre-| 


lions of bales to foreign countries, 
largely through UNRRA and 
Export-Import Bank credits. 

It is obvious that the flow of 
Zoods in and out of this country 
is a big industry in itself, requir- 
ing transportation, insurance, fi- 
mancing and other services. And 
any serious failure to maintain 
this flow, would put some millions 
ef American businessmen, farmers, 
and workers out of business, 


Our Foreign Stake As Owners 
And Creditors 

There is another important type 
ef economic link, and that is in 
the field of ownership and finance. 
Americans own factories abroad. 
Our private and public extension 
of credit has made us a great 
creditor nation. Some of our re- 
cent government assistance has 
gone out aS an outr.ght gift—but 


war level. Hunger and starvation 


from destruction and looting run 
to more than one-half the indus- 
trial wealth in those countries 
which suffered most. 


War’s Effect on Manpower 


The problem is not merely one 
of physical equipment, of fixed 
capital. It also involves the effects 
of the war on manpower, the 
eradication and displacement of 
skilled labor and management, the | 
disruption of usual channels of 
distribution, and the disappearance 
of many facilitating services. The 
process of recovery involves the’ 
reconstruction and reorganization 
of a thousand and one elements, 
all of which must work together 
smoothly to enable a nation to 
function as a going concern. 

And even this is not the full 
total of the problem of these coun- 
tries. Going beyond the direct 
elements or factors of production, 
there is the need for liquid finan- 
cial resources, a necessary part of 
modern economic life. Enterprises 
must have working capital as well 
as fixed capital. As a natural 
corollary, nations must have for- 
eign exchange. And this in turn 
affects their fiscal situation. Both 
foreign exchange and _ internal 
currencies must provide some as- 
surance of stability. Until this 
stability is within sight, working 
capital will be reluctant to come 
out of hiding. It also means that 
part of the scarce and much- 
needed supplies of goods will be 
hoarded, such as food on the 
farms. They will move to market 
only if goods are available for 
purchase, or currency provides a 
secure medium for holding pur- 
chasing power for future use. 


Political Instability 

There is a third element in the 
problem which interferes with the | 
efforts of these countries to cope 
with physical reconstruction and 
a virtually broken-down financial | 
machine. This additional deter- 
rent to recovery is politica] in-| 
stability, which weakens the na-| 
tions’ framwork of law and order, | 
thus laying open the’ economic 
processes to piracy, theft, corrup- | 
tion, and special privilege. | 

Political instability assumes 


are the present threats to exis-| Many forms in this post-war pe- 


tence rather than bullets 


bombs. 
_ This wide contrast has implica- 
tions for us from many angles. At 


and 


tent and confident in our pros- 
perity. But we cannot escape from 
' the lines of international contact 
|which I outlined earlier. The 
depressed condition of so many 
other countries offers us either 
the opportunity to maintain our 
prosperity as they recover, or the 
threat of depression if they slide 
into chaos. I do not wish to imply 
that economic conditions in this 
country are entirely dominated by 
foreign influences. I am sure that 
we are able to slide into depres- 
sion without outside aid. But I 
do say that the economic state of 


} 


the moment, we may feel compe- | 


the rest of the world is a major 


riod. In those areas of the world | 
where native populations have) 
achieved a new and uncertain in- | 
dependence, the young unseasoned 
governments have not yet estab- 
lished any firm pattern of new) 
policy. Many of these areas and | 
countries are important to the 
world economy as sources of raw 
materials. The present uncer- 
tainties concerning their probable 
political behavior create a risk 
which stands in the way of im- 
mediate economic investment and 
development. Elsewhere, within 
mature countries, a struggle for 
power is going on with the result 
that whatever governments may 
have formal authority, their coa- 
lition character greatly limits the 
extent to which they can take 
effective action without losing the 
support of some of the elements 


much of it has been in the form 
of credits. Private investments 
carried over from before the war 
bulk exceedingly large. As owners 
and creditors, we have a real and 
tangible stake in other economies. 

Furthermore, our economy is 
tied to other economies in the 
process of economic operation it- 
self. Commodity prices, for ex- 
ample, are not insulated from 
foreign influences. It is not nec- 
essary for there to be a major 
fiow of a commodiiy from one 
eountry to another to affect prices 
the . fact that it. can flow is 
#nough to keep prices in a rough 
éort of relationship. And finan- 
cial operations are even more 
4ensitive. - International . finance 
has always transmitted strains and 


influence on business conditions 
here. | 
The low level of activity in so/| 
many other countries is due to a 
eee of causes which presum-_| 
ably do not need elaboration.| ing taxes. Where 
ie 1 ¢ | ; governments are | 
Global w ar, by definition, means | weak, it is not surprising that they 
not merely the effort to destroy | are prone to temporize rather than | 
the military forces of the enemy.! to take drastic action. 
It means, also, the effort to under- | | 
cut the effectiveness of the ene- | New Degrees. of Control 
my’s military operation, by dis-| These many difficulties, 
rupting and destroying the eco-/| ticularly those 


necessary to maintain their author- 
ity. Even a strong government 
would hesitate before taking an/| 
unpopular measure like reducing 
the food ration or greatly increas- | 


‘ par-| 
in the economic | 


enemy. Such methods. of warfare) whatever. kinds of ext 


raordinary | 
proved to be so thoroughly: effec-: ‘measures the traffic, Y, 


measured in’ 


in nearly all European countries’ t 
is not merely the simple effects 
of cofiversion: to’ war ‘and: under- 
‘maintenance during the war; but 





‘ernmental control 


nomic life which supports the) field, have led countries to take | 


process of nationalization. Unusual 
tiscal measures are seized upon in 
the effort to prevent runaway ia- 
flation; and in the field of foreign 
economic relationships, most coun- | 
tries are now exercising controls 
through quota systems over the 
type of goods to be moved, and 
through foreign exchange control 
over the process of international 
payments. 

These various steps should not 
be regarded as some hidden con- 
spiracy against the business com- 
munity or even against the prin-| 
ciples of freedom of enterprise. 
To a large extent, they are the 
inevitable consequences of the} 
present state of the world, and| 
more particularly, of the countries | 
where the distress is greatest. | 
When we in the United States had | 
a major economic job to do in| 
producing the goods needed for 
the war, we found it necessary to, 
establish many of these same} 
types of control; and the foreign | 
countries today have a much more | 
difficult task to utilize the limited | 
resources available to them to the} 
fuil. 

It is inevitable that many of | 
these controls should be essentially 
restrictive. They arise because of 
the necessity for allocation to the 
most essential use of some short 
facility or material. But this leads 
to a basic difficulty. If a number | 
of countries all adopt restrictive 
devices, trade among them is 
established at a minimum. In fact, 
it must then be carried on by the 


painful procedure of _ bilateral 
barter agreements under which 
arrangements are made for the} 


exchange of specific quantities of 
specific goods. Obviously, such a 
way of carrying on trade is cer- 
tain to fail to uncover most of the! 
opportunities for working out) 
transactions in the interest of all 
concerned. And it makes all*trade 
dependent upon = arrangements | 
made by governments rather than 
by businessmen. 


tinue the job through further 


relief program. 


Relief Only A Step-Gap 


But relief is obviously a stop- 
gap, although a completely nec- 
essary one. The long-run program 
requires reconstruction, currency 
stability, and the revival of trade. 
As to the first two, we have al- 
ready given much direct assist- 
ance. We have made _ surplus 
goods, including ships, available to 
foreign governments on credit 
terms. We have made extensive 
loans, some calculated with ref- 
erence to specific reconstruction 
programs like the French loan, 
and some to ease a balance of 
payments deficit and permit the 
relaxation of foreign exchange 
controls, like the British loan. We 
have been the chief sponsor and 
contributor in the creation of two 
important international institu- 
tions—the International Bank to 
deal with reconstruction and de- 
velopment credits, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to work 
for stable and convertible cur- 
rencies. However, I wish to speak 
particularly of the problem in the 
field of trade because of its vital 
importance to our economy. 

In the period before the war, 
interferences with trade were 
clearly on the increase. The 
world depression had thrown trade 
out of balance, and restrictions on 
imports were used by various 
countries to prevent any drain on 
the assets needed to back their 
various currencies. Furthermore, 
it was a period when forces of 
aggression were leading countries 
to adopt nationalist economic pro- 
grams, and many nations were en- 
deavoring to reduce their depend- 
ence upon foreign sources of 
goods and materials. Trade bar- 
riers rose rapidly. 


a 


Postwar Trade Barriers Worse 
The present picture is far worse. 
Much of the world’s trade today 


| is carried*on within a framework 


No Single Remedy 


Up to now, I have pointed out 
that the world is in.a critical eco- | 
nomic state, and that the result 
of this necessarily has been a wide 
extension of government controls 
and restrictive devices. A third 
proposition which I am sure needs 
only to be: suggested is that there 
is no single grand action which 
can resolve these difficulties, no 
one neat remedy for the world’s 
economic ills. The domestic rate 
of production, the volume of for- 
eign exports, the volume of for- 
eign imports, the convertibility of 
foreign exchange, the stability of 
domestic currency, the extent of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation, 
the level of employment, and the 
standard of living, or perhaps I 
should say, of survival, are all 
completely intertwined with each | 
other. Economists have sometimes | 
tried to picture the operation of 





| of 


the economic system in terms of| 


a series of complicated 


eal terms, none of the elements 


simul- | 


taneous equations. In mathemati- | 


which I have been describing is| 
an independent variable. It follows | 


necessarily from this basic fact 
that any program to deal with the 
situation must contain a number 
of elements. And failure to act 
in any area provides a brake on 
the possibility of progress in the 
others. 

I shall not endeavor today 
outline the efforts made by the 
United States Government with 
relation to eaeh of the variables 


in the international economic 
dicture. Obviously, we cannot 
bring about recovery in any of 


these countries. All we can do is 
to help create conditions which 


_make it possible for the people of 
| these countries, 


by their own 
efforts, to get the economic ma- 
chine into operation again. We can 
provide gasoline and spare parts 
and perhaps-a road map. We have 
‘provided goods and financial sup- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
j 


to | 


specific quota _ restrictions. 
These obviously are likely to be 
much more harmful than tariffs. 
Quotas are absolute and under no 
circumstances can trade expand 
beyond their rigid limits. Tariffs 
do impose a hurdle that it is al- 
ways possible for-goods to flow 
over a-tariff.barrier if there is a 
sufficient need for them. 1 


Quota systems carry with them 
another type of limitation not 
found im tariffs and that is. that 
quotas necessarily imply alloca- 
tion. A quota means that less can 
be imported than would move in 
a free market. But how will the 
reduction be made? By the gov- 
ernment issuing specific licenses 
for specific imports. This means 
that the trade relationship of the 
quota-establishing country with 
each other country becomes a 
matter of separate negotiation, 
controversy and pressure. Thus a 
tremendous amount of specific 
government interference arises 
and the individual businessman is 
helpless in the face of decisions 
made by his and by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

It is against this background 
that the United States put forward 
the proposal that an International 
Trade Organization should be 
established as one of the essential 
institutions of the United Nations, 
and that a fundamental purpose of 
the organization should be to find 
ways and means of reducing bar- 
riers to trade. Here in this coun- 
try, we went so far as to develop, 
through an interdepartmental 
committee, a proposed charter for 
such an organization. Last Novem- 
ber, this. whole problem was dis- 
cussed in London by a commission 
consisting of representatives of 
eighteen countries, which had been 
set up by the United Nations for 
the purpose. The American draft 
was taken as the basis of discus- 
sion. At the conference, a sub-. 





tive that: the. heritage of the war. ;vates. will‘bear. These vary from || port- to -many~ countries through | 
he operation of internal relief} the-very extensive relief and re-| 
| programs to the taking ‘over of |;habilitation program carried. out); 
sections of industry for direct gov- |by WNRRA. - After UNRRA -halts’| governments -cencerned. ~. 
through . the |-its -operations -we intend- to -con- | ‘Since the eonference; therev 


stantial part, of the charter was 
agreed upon by the. conferees. 
although, of course, such agree- 
ment had .no: binding, effect on the: 


ised: 
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charter has been printed and dis- 
tributed widely in the United 
States. The interdepartmental 
committee involved, the Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy, has held informal hearings 
in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Denver, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. In general, the 
hearings indicated widespread 
support for the general idea and a 
number of specific suggestions 
were presented which have been 
given careful study in Washing- 
ton, and many of which have been 
incorporated in the American po- 
sition. 


International Organization Not 
Enough 


However, it is not enough for 
the United States to urge that an 


| materialistic. I 


international organization be es- | 


tablished. For 14 years, asexpressed 
in the authority given by Congress 
to the President, we have had as 
our national policy the negotiation 
of reciprocal trade agreements 
bilaterally, by means of which 
very carefully selected reductions 
in the American tariff were made 


in exchange for reductions in the} 


trade barriers in the other country 
with whom we were negotiating. 
Last week in Geneva, we com- 


menced the negotiation of sych| 





reciprocal trade agreements with | 


17 other countries and hope thus 
to demonstrate, in no uncertain 
terms, our willingness to 





lower | 


trade barriers, providing these and | 


will 
follow 


other countries 
willingness to 
general course. 

This is a positive program, an 
American program. It is a reflec- 
tion of our own economy. The 
American economic system is 
based upon a tremendous market 
within which trade flows without 
restrictive barriers and with a 
single medium of exchange. The 
high standard of living in New 


show their | 
the same) 

| tection of labor and the preserva- 

resources of | 
exploitation of | 


| These 


England is made possible in large | 


inter- 
services 


part by the tremendous 
change in goods and 


which takes place between New | 
England and the rest of the United | 


States. Although we _ recognize 
that there are times and circum- 
stances when the government 
must step into the picture, by and 
large we leave the economic proc- 
ess to the working of economic 


forces and the direction of indi-| 


vidual businessmen 
sumers. 
The contrasting picture of mul- 


tiple government 


and con- 


am unwilling to recognize that this 





controls by | 


ship in the economic field, our | 
foreign trade, and some aspects of 
our economic system itself. 
I have been focussing my atten-| 
tion upon the economic aspect of | 
our interest in foreign affairs, but | 
I do not want to end on that note. 
At least two other angles should 
be mentioned, both of which are| 
closely related to the preservation | 
of the American way. 
Humanitarian Concern 


First is the humanitarian, the 
friendly, the personal concern. I 


country is only interested in the 
think we have} 
shown our generosity through our | 
contributions to relief and our 
many indirect and informal types 
of assistance. That is part of the} 
American way, and it does not 
stop at the national boundary. 
And second is our search for se- 
curity, for national security. We 
are not a war-like nation. We} 
are slow to enter into war, and| 
we are overwhelmingly eager to| 





an end to the use of force. Not 
only is war itself such a terrible 


| thing, but the burden of arma- 


ments, the providing of security 
in peacetime through prepared- 
ness, is a tremendous burden upon 
mankind. 

But this brings us back to my 
central theme. 
will not assure peace, but it is a 


substantial preventive of condi-| 


tions which create international 
ill-will. Access to markets and 
raw materials, non-discrimination 
in international trade and devel- 
opment, and the creation of a 
forum wherein economic contro- 
versies can be handled in an or- 


Economic health | 


‘the products of industry, and that 


is impossible if labor, which after 
all constitutes the major portion 
of the population, does not receive 
a sufficient compensation for its 


|effort. It is for these reasons that 


I feel that our labor laws do not 
interfere, but on the contrary are 
an important help in the indus- 
trial development of the country. 


Labor Protection 
It is an interesting peculiarity 


of the history of Mexico that she 


should 
garding 


have had legislation re- 
the protection of labor 


\even before she confronted the 
\problems of industrialization. 


derly way, will all help towards; Mexico, I think, should be con- 


the goal of universal peace. 


sidered most fortunate in this re- 


I see no escape from the funda-|SPect for now she has a compara- 


mental proposition: 


We cannot | tively easy road to travel instead 


separate our domestic and our |°f one of continuous struggle such 


foreign affairs. And the strength- 
ening of our domestic economy 
depends in part upon the success 
of our efforts to bring economic 
health, stability and sanity to the 


find ways and means of putting | rest of the world. 


Mexico—A Field for 


American 





Investment 


(Continued from page 12) 


which in the beginning 
to be only political in nature 
soon became clearly an economic 
movement with three well de- 
fined aims: land distribution, pro- 


ticn of the natural 
the country the 
which should be earried out for 
the benefit of the Mexican people. 
three goals were clearly 
stated in our Constitution of 1917 
and in our agrarian, labor, min- 
ing, oil and other secondary laws. 
This legislation, however, could 
not be brought into effect imme- 
diately as the resistance of vested 
interests created a _ situation of 
disorder in which actual fighting 
was often necessary. 


Mexican Revolution Not 
Communistic 
Thus the ‘Mexican Revolution 
written with a capital “R” is often 
misunderstood both within and 
outside of Mexico as a destructive, 


disorderly, chaotic and commu- 
nistic movement which brought 


nothing but sorrow and retrogres- 
sion. Such a short-sighted view is 


means of quotas is bad not merely |no longer prevalent for we now 


because of its restrictive character,|are able io visualize retrospec- | 


but in all probability it would|tively this period of the history 


have a serious impact upon our 


way of doing business in our own | 


country. Barter arrangements and 


quota systems are fixed not by! 
private traders but by public offi- | 


cials. 


If we in the United States | 


of Mexico and thus can realize 
that the negative, painful, violent 
side cof this social upheaval was 
the price that we had to pay to 
outgrow the feudal system of 
privilege and _ restriction which 


are to be faced by quotas al]| bound us and which kept the ma- 
around the world, we shall have | jority of our population in a state 


to bargain our way into foreign | of 


month. We shall have to obtain | to 


markets product by product, coun- 
try by country and month by 


virtual servitude. After 36 
years from the time when the 
Revolution started, we are able 
distinguish and discriminate 


our needed raw materials by the | between the clear aims and ideals 


process of negotiation. 


of the Revolution and to separate 


seemed | ize what the policy of the present | permitted. 


government is, I would say that 
'it aims at the goal of making the 
'principles of the Revoluiion per- 
|} manent and fruitful. 


Land Distribution 


|case of land distribution. We take 
‘for granted that the system of 
_land tenure should be in Mexico 
'what the law provides, namely, 
‘small property holdings and eji- 
|\dos. We know that the latifundia 
system is harmful and that in the 
sections of the country in which 
'it still exists it should be de- 
| stroyed, following procedures pro- 
vided by law. We also’know that 
|protection of the small property 
|holder and of the ejidatario is 
/essential for agricultural produc- 
tion to be carried on normally 
'throughcut the nation. This ex- 
|plains why the present adminis- 
itration has been interested in 
‘making that protection not only 
| theoretically but actually effec- 
tive. 

Nor do we close our eyes to 
the fact that a better distribution 
of land, essential as it is for the 
well-being of the nation, for the 
spiritual and political liberation 
of the farmer, by itself it not 
enough to raise the standard of 
living of our rural classes. If our 
farmers — whether Indian, Mes- 
tizo or White, whether ejidatarios 
or small property holders—are to 
|live better, eat better, have better 
|houses and sufficient clothing, it 
‘is indispensable that they produce 
/more. And to attain this objective 
|the farmer musi be taught new 
'methods of cultivation, selection 
|of seed, rotation of crops, fertili- 
_zation of the soil, application of 


Private traders are helpless in|them from tne human mistakes | machinery instead of the primi- 


the face of such a situation. 


To|and the 


incidental 


abuses andjtive wooden plow. He must have 


deal effectively, we might need to | necessary waste. We are aiso able | credit and easier transportation to 


Let me take, for instance, the | 


as has been the norinal manner in 
|other countries. In other words, 
|we have already passed through 
| the hardest part of the adjustment 
'between capital and labor — 
struggle which has been inevi- 
| table everywhere. 


| In these circumstances, the role 
‘of the Government in Mexico is 
|very clear in the field’ of capital 
and labor relations: compliance 
| with the law. This is, in fact, the 
outstanding note of President Ale- 
man’s policy. The law should be 
|applied. Nothing illegal should be 
Our legislation is 
advanced and sufficiently fair to 
assure labor adequate protection 
jand at the same time permit the 
‘normal development of industry. 
No group, regardless of how weal- 
thy, or of how politically power- 
ful, is to be beyond or above the 
law. A government of law is the 
‘only guarantee of social peace. If 
| the laws are no longer good, they 
|'should be amended by the proper 
|organ of government, Congress. 
‘But no one, under the pretext 
that the law is not good, or that 
‘it is insufficient, should feel that 
|he is entitled to disobey it. To me 
these princinles are evident, but, 
after all, I am a lawyer. 
| Exploitation of Natural Resources 
Now as to the exploitation of 
| the natural resources of the coun- 
‘try. Our legislation provides by 
'whom and under what conditions 
| they may be exploited. In extrac- 
'tive industries such as mining and 
‘oil, we must profit by our own 
'experience and also by the ex- 
|perience of other countries so as 
‘to be careful that the extraction 
'of this type of wealth will be done 
‘in such a way as to benefit the 
ination at large and not exhaust 
|in a ruthless, careless and selfish 
| manner a source of work and of 
wealth, In other words, regula- 
tion is and should be more strict 
in these kinds of industries. Pri- 
|vate initiative does not have the 
same free action here as it has in 
|manufacturing. The reserves. of 
ithe country and even its safety, 
‘and certainly its future industrial 
development are so closely re- 
‘lated to the preservation of the 
|national resources and to their 
| technical and careful exploitation 
\that the Government must have 
‘a greater control in this field than 
in any other sphere of economic 


put ona quota system of our own, to plan the life of the country on 
and finally to establish either a|a new level and, building from 
government export and import/|the ground up, we no longer have 
monopoly, or a complete system to discuss the necessity of distrib- 
of controls by licenses. I there-|uting the land so that it will be 
fore, speak with the utmost se- |in the hands of those who actually 


‘the market for his produce. These | @¢tivity. 
'things are what the Government | Since I am addressing such a 
‘is attempting to give him. It is|distinguished group of investment 


‘neither eary, nor anything that | bankers, I feel that this picture I 
‘can be done in a few weeks, or 


} 


have been trying to draw of Mex- 


- tern for 


riousness when I say that the pat-| 
international trade 
adopted by the leading trading 
nations must be a matter of great 
concern to those who wish to pre- 





serve the American economic sys- | 


work it, or protect the working- 
man so that he may have the right 
to organize, the right to bargain 
collectively and the right to strike. 
Similarly, in Mexico no one now 
questions the legal principle pro- 


'even a fev; months, but it is ef-|ico should be related to the idea 
fective, and in the measure in |of the possibilities for foreign in- 
‘which it is done it will increase | vestment in this country. What 
‘the agricultural production of the | are the possibilities, you probably 
country and in that way improve | would like to know, for foreign 
‘the general economic situation of | capital to be invested in Mexico. 
I have often 


helps in accelerating the .process 
of industrialization, it will do a 
great deal of good to the country. 
I know that so long as it complies 
with the laws, it has nothing to 
fear. On the other hand, foreign 
capital should not expect the ab- 
solute certainty of profits in Mex- 
ico, for neither the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, nor anvone else in the 
world could guarantee such thing. 
In short, foreign capital should 
not expect any special privilege 
in Mexico, nor should it fear to 
be discriminated against. 

There is one field of investment 
in Mexico about which I should 
like to say a few words before 
closing. I refer to bonds and se- 
curities, both of private industry 
and of the Government. As you 
probably have already found out, 
the rate of interest in Mexico is 
much higher then it is in the 
United States and, I believe, that 
after proper investigation of the 
type of security, you may wel} 
find certain ones which the Amer- 
ican investor with a small capital 
but with neither the desire nor 
the possibility of coming to Mex- 
ico to start a new industry on his 
own Or in association with Mexi- 
can capital might, however, be 
interested in acauiring. So far as 
Government bonds are concerned, 
I am glad to inform you that 
Mexico’s Gebt acquired prior to~ 
1910—the foreign debt and the 
railrcad debt—is no longer in de- 
fault as the last administration 
was able, through the Agreements 
of 1842 and 1946, to arrive ata 
definite understanding with the 
bondholders. Our internal debt 
—highway bonds, electrical bonds, 
irrigation bonds, etc. — as you 
probably know. is comparatively 
low. 1,0060,000,0C9 pesos. That is 
apyproximately $200,000,000. This 
debt is therefore less than two- 
thirds of our annual Federal budg- 
et which is 1,550,000,000 pesos 
for the current year and the pay~- 
ment of both principal and inter- 
est is well within the possibilities 
of the Government. It is not sur- 
pris ng, therefore, that it has been 
paid punctually. 


Part of the above debt has been 
absorbed by the insurance com- 
panies of Mexico, by capitaliza- 
ticn banks, the Social Security 
Institute, and the Mexican small 
invester. There is no government 
in Mexico, whether present or fu- 
ture, whether wise or unwise, that 
would dare suspend payment on 
Government bonds without risking 
the complete destruction of the 
country’s financial and banking 
systems. Because of these things, 
I sincerely believe that Govern=* 
ment bonds in Mexico are as safe 
an investment as any other secur- 
ity in the world. 


McCall and McGay Now 
With Schwamm & Co. 


Schwamm & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York City, announce that 
Frank J. McCall and Harold S. 





























-we risk our international leader- | 


: 
s, 
e: 
i: 


tem in the United States, let alone | Viding that the subsoil of the 
to strengthen it. ‘country belongs to the nation. 
These are major stakes, and | The general acceptance of these 
without strong leadership from the | Principles, the fact that all of 
United States there is little hope|them are now both written law 
that many countries can dare to| and general practice is what gives 
take the risk of withdrawing their|the country a sense of security 
protective controls which are so|and confidence, and what makes 
restrictive. The program must/|it comparatively easy for the 
move ahead simultaneously on the | present Administration to follow 
various fronts which I have indi-|the road which the President of 
eated. Failure to carry through |the Republic has clearly pointed 
effectively on our part means that | 0Ut. 
Therefore, if I were to summar- 


the nation and make the agrarian! What guarantees, 


|reform successful and permanent. 

1 said before that we want to 
industrialize Mexico. But we 
know that such an industrializa- 
ticn cannot be built on salaries 
and wages insufficient for work- 
ing men to live on. A policy of 
minimum subsistence is not only 
unjust but it is economically un- 
sound. If we are to have a market 
for our industries we must have 
a population with a higher stand- 
lard of living, that is with a pur- 
chasing power sufficient to absorb 














l'been asked, does the Mexican 
'Government offer such capital. Is 
the foreign investor welcome in 
Mexico? 

The answers to these questions 
are not difficult in the light of 
what I have already said. I feel 
\that there is a definite field for : , 
the foreign invesior in Mexico at;McGay have become associated 
the present time. I believe that!with the firm. Mr. McCall wam 
ety — rere | previously with J. F. Reilly & Co. 
ico and make e 1ate pr c S 
T on convinced that if foreign | #4 Mr. McGay was with G. h. 
‘eapital does come to Mexico and! Ohrstrom & Co. : 
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Work and More Production Wil! Reduce Prices 


(Continued from page 6) 
possible. We had no new frontiers 
to open. It was decided, therefore, 
to consolidate the ranks and begin 
to use the existing wealth to best 
advantage — in other words, to 
have a planned economy. Strange 
as it may seem, as we look back 
now, a great majority of the 
people of this country thought the 
planners were right, and they 
were in many reforms that they 
brought about. What we failed to 
realize, however, was that under- 
lying all these plans—designed to 
do so much good—was a creeping 
paralysis that bid fair to destroy 
the way of life that made possible 
all the reforms. They appeared to 
be so simple, too many of us de- 
cided that some undiscovered 
principle of economics had sud- 
denly been brought to life. We 
began to realize that we needn't 
work so hard any more. In fact, 
we had already worked too hard 
too long. Why work six days when 
you can be paid more for five 
days’ work. Makes a lot of sense, 
doesn’t it? But what we forget is 


that if we are to earn more we, 


must produce more. What basic 
law of economics is there that will 
permit one to produce less and 
make more? We farmers learned 
long ago that we can farm less 
land and produce more but it 
doesn’t mean that we can work 
less and get more. 


A Program of Scarcity 


This country, nor any other 
country, can prosper long on a 
program based on scarcity. Today 
we see bricklayers laying fewer 
bricks than before or during the 
war. We see painters limited to 
brushes of a certain size so they 
can’t cover too much space in a 
given time. We see trainmen per- 
mitted to work but so many days 
a month. Now I know there per- 
haps are good and _ sufficient 
reasons for all these limitations, 
but what is their effect on the 
individual? He no longer is an 
individualist but the victim of a 
system that prevents him from 
forging ahead. It is a system that 
prevents him from advancing any 
faster than the most inefficient 
workman by his side. Reduced to 
simple terms we are fast destroy- 
ing individual free enterprise. 


Please note that I am not de- 
ploring higher wages, but I am 
against any limitation on the in- 
dividual who wishes to increase 
his income by producing more. 
That is the way to bring down 
cost and we have learned long 
since that cost is the most im- 
portant factor in our economy 
today. I commend the President 
for his recent statement about 
prices but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that high prices are 
almost invariably the result of 
high cost. (I make no excuses, 
incidentally, for the  profiteer, 
who is getting all the traffic will 
bear.) 

When Americans still had an 
inferiority complex about our in- 
stitutions, a survey was made of 
the economic conditions and 
social life in a small industrial 
community. Although not named, 
the city which was chosen, be- 
cause it was so representative of 
the United States, was located in 
Indiana. As I recall it, the study 
was quite critical. The people 
were not without prejudice. Labor 
conditions were short of ideal. The 
standard of living was not too 
high. Only a small part of the 
community had a feeling for the 
arts. The pulp magazines were 
too popular. Educational stand- 
ards might have been higher. 
Now, all of this had a germ of 
truth. But I believe the authors 
missed the main point. While our 
society is not perfect, it is dy- 
namic and free. If they had made 
comparisons with several decades 
ago, they would have found the 
diet more varied and health 
standards higher. A greater num- 
ber of young people were attend- 





ing high school, college and pro- 
fessional schools. It requires no 
great discernment to say that our 
institutions and way of living are 
not perfect. It is as if a com- 
mentator on baseball belabored a 
player for hitting only 300 when 
1,000 is perfection. Given human 
beings as they are and the prob- 
lems of an age of vast change, a 
300 average as applied to the 
American way of life is not bad. 
Where else is it approached? The 
study I have referred to revealed 
that Americans who were not 
primarily rich in worldly goods 
still retained the spirit of the old 
Northwest and knew down deep 
that they or their children might 
attain their heart’s desire—be it 
wealth, learning, adventure, or 
merely satisfaction of living the 
good life without individual dis- 
stinction. 


More Functions to the States 


It is typical of the self-reliance 
of the citizens of the State of 
Indiana that the Legislature at 
Indianapolis recently memorial- 
ized the Congress at Washington 
to make moves toward decentral- 
izing the government and bring- 
ing more authority and more 
functions back home to the States. 
Our people never have cared to 
be regarded as wards unable to 
support themselves or as incap- 
able of making their own deci- 
sions. They want to be as free 
politically as they are economi- 
cally. Thismemorial to Washington 
is an interesting example of the 
self-expression of the sovereign 
people of a free State. 

I like the wording of the pre- 
amble to this resolution. No one 
but a Hoosier could have penned 
it! 

“Indiana needs no guardian and 
intends to have none. We Hoosiers 
—like the people of our sister 
States—were fooled for quite a 
spell with the magician’s trick that 
a dollar taxed out of our pockets 
and sent to Washington, will be 
bigger when it comes back to us. 
We have taken a good look at said 
dollar. We find that it lost weight 
in its journey to Washington and 
back. The political brokerage of 
the bureaucrats had been de- 
ducted. We have decided that 
there is no such thing as Federal 
aid. We know that there is no 
wealth to tax that is not already 
within the boundaries of the 48 
states. 


“So we propose henceforward 
to tax ourselves and take care of 
ourselves. We are fed up with 
subsidies, doles and paternalism. 
We are no one’s stepchild. We 
have grown up. We serve notice 
that we will resist Washington, 
D. C. adopting us.” 


But notice what it resolves! 


“That we respectfully petition 
and urge Indiana’s Congressmen 
and Senators to vote to fetch our 
county court houses and city halls 
back from Pennsylvania Avenue. 
We want government to come 
home.” 

And then, it further resolved: 

“That we call upon the legis- 
latures of our sister states and on 
good citizens everywhere who 
believe in the basic principles of 
Lincoln and Jefferson to join with 
us, and we with them, to restore 
the American Republic and our 
48 States to the foundations built 
by our fathers.” 

It has been said that people of 
past generations had convictions 
while we moderns have only 
opinions. I am glad to see that 
the Legislature of the State of 
Indiana is old-fashioned enough 
to have convictions! 


America Well Off 


In recent months, Americans 
have begun to realize that this 
nation has become an oasis of 
freedom and weal in a world 
desert of repression and woe. 
Neither the desert nor the oasis 





just happened. There are reasons 
why America is so much better 


off than Russia or China, or Ger- 
many or England. There are 
reasons why those other countries 
are not as well off as America. 

In addition to the God-given 
wealth on the surface of the earth 
and the treasure house beneath 
it, the natural resources of any 
country consist of the people who 
populate it and the voluntary 
ideals, principles and institutions 
which bring the human element 
and the physical element together 
in its economic, social and polit- 
ical life. 

And in these things we are in- 
deed wealthy! Whenever the in- 
stitutions of the democratic 
nations of the West are compared 


tions of the East, we people of the 
West are admired and envied. 
Whenever an inventory of the re- 
sults of capitalism is compared 


of either Socialism or Commu- 
nism, the contrast is always the 
same. 

It is time, therefore, to launch 
not a defensive against collec- 
tivism and totalitarianism, but an 
offensive for freedom, democracy 
and capitalism. The world needs 
to be shown how good our way of 
life is. And our system should be 
provided with the best possible 
atmosphere in which to flourish. 
Anything which makes free en- 
terprise and free markets less 
the most effective Communistic 
propaganda. 


“Talking Prices” 


I should like to relate this 
thought to a current, pressing 
problem. Today the entire nation, 
from the humblest housewife 
doing her Saturday marketing to 
the statesman scanning the hori- 
zons of international trade, is 
talking prices. One of our own 
Hoosier statesmen, in a typically 
concise sentence, dramatized the 
problem. It was the late Thomas 
R. Marshall, who in an earlier 
period of rising cost of living de- 
clared, ‘‘What this country needs 
is a good five-cent cigar.” 


We do need lower prices. We 
have witnessed in the past year 
a tremendous upheaval in prices 
to which there have been few 
exceptions. Such upheavals sub- 
ject the economy and the whole 
social fabric to stresses and 
strains. Inflation pinches the mid- 
dle class most severely. The im- 
pact falls heavily on those least 
able to take care of themselves in 
this respect. We are all prone to 
blame the other fellow. Merchan- 
disers point the finger at manu- 
facturers and the latter at labor; 
the farmer looks at the prices he 
pays for the things he buys and 
protests, and the city dweller 
blames the farmer for the high 
prices of foodstuffs. A little mod- 
eration all around would help. 
If we don’t want controls or the 
havoc of extreme price deflation, 
we must learn to act voluntarily 
before price cutting is forced 
through inability to sell. We are 
now testing our ability to act 
without either political or eco- 
nomic compulsion. A great deal 
more than is evident depends on 
the success with which we meet 
this problem. The rest of the 
world has been frightened by the 
*possibility of a repetition of the 
collapse in our economy after 
World War I and more so by the 
shrinkage of our purchases in the 
early thirties and the _ effects 
which a decline in our national 


with those of the totalitarian na- | 


with an inventory of the results | 


efficient is just as dangerous as| 


alty of World War I. Multiplying 
signs of leadership in price cut- 
ting where margins are too high 
are encouraging to all who fee! 
a responsibility for our economic 
future. 


All Must Help Reduce Prices 


But government as well as busi- 
ness, labor and the farmer must 
help bring down the price level 
If'is-a job for everyone. And it is 
a’ job that has most valuable les- 
sons in it for all who will learn 
them—or, I might better say, re- 
learn them. 

In’ the past few years we have 
had a vivid demonstration of the 
economic futility of merely divid- 
ing and subdividing a single loai 
of bread. We have had ample 
| proof that there can be no more 
|'to eat until we all get busy and 





| bake a second loaf — and a third 

| Without increased production, 
|'the raising of prices helps no one 
|—nor does the raising of wages. 
|There is only one way to lift our 
| living standards — one way to 


Jan. 1 to June 30. But only $10.6 
billion was spent in the January- 
March quarter, and it is quite un- 
likely that the total will be as 
large as forecast. 

With consideration for these 
factors, it seems safe to predict 
that the $3 billion surplus so far 
realized will be held until the end 
of the fiscal year, and the surplus 
finally realized may be even 
larger, 

For the 1948 fiscal year the 
House has voted to hold expendi- 
tures $6 billion below the Execu- 





tive proposals. The reduction 
contemplated by the Senate is 
$4% billion. At the same time 


wartime excise taxes have beei 
extended and an _ =increase in 
postal charges to cover the postal 
deficit is under consideration. I! 
proposed expenditures are reduced 
as contemplated by the Senate, the 
Budget surplus will be $64 bil- 
lion. If they are reduced as con- 
plated by the House, the surplus 
will be $8 billion. 

Adding in $3 billion surplus for 
fiscal 1947, it is seen that a surplus 


in sight for the 18 months, Jan 
1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. It wil! 


this size completely alters 
situation that now confronts Con- 
gress. There is no longer room 
for doubt as to whether debt re- 


undertaken simultaneously; 


This removes the misgiving which 
many felt that tax reduction ahead 
ting the cart before the horse.” 
gram is. necessarily 
means 


and 
bill, 


spending. This 
Federal payrolls 
every appropriation 


Committees. -Furthermore, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1947. 


ture. 


Treasury and 


| abundance—and that 


of $9'% billion on one assumption, 
or of $11 billion on the other, is 


be seen at once that a surplus of 
the 


duction and tax reduction can be 
both | 
become feasible and practicabie. | 


of payments on the debt was “‘put- 


Of course, any such fiscal pro- | 
contingent | 
upon drastic cuts in governmental 
reducing 
pruning 
as has 
been indicated by various House 
the 
size of the surplus will permit of 
tax cuts under H.R. 1 being made 


I should like to stress the im- 
portance of this retroactive fea- 
It will save endless confu- 
sion and annoyance, both to the} 
to the taxpayer. 
Accounts are usually kept on a 
calendar-year basis and any effort 


'to apply different rates to differ- 
ent parts of the same taxable year 
will create all kinds of adminis- 
we can no longer |trative difficulties I am quite 


income would have on world 
trade. 





Of course, 


wars and their consequences have | ployers would be willing to relieve 
ploy 


early return of prewar prices. I} be necessary to meet a retroactive 
am afraid the good five-cent cigar | reduction 
will have to linger in our recollec-| Each employer, if permitted, can 
tion—just as the five-cent -ham 





sandwich disappeared as a casu- 


take Mr. Marshall literally. Two|sure, for example, that large em-| 


lifted the price level so that it | the Treasury of the burden of re-| 
appears nostalgic to expect the| paying the refunds which would | 


in withholding taxes. | 


provide every American with 
even more of the good things 
which he already has in unique 
is to turn 
out more and better goods. To 
make more loaves of bread. 


No Substitute For Work 


It all comes back to that simple 
_ virtue I have already mentioned, 
work. I firmly believe that there 
is no substitute for it—either for 
the individual, or for the nation. 
Work makes wealth. More than 
that, it builds character. The man 


-who is not afraid of work, who 


knows its value, is a man at peace 
with himself and with the world. 
This has seemed an appropriate 
time to emphasize these things, 
which are very close to me, be- 
cause I am speaking to fellow 
Hoosiers. I know from personal 
observation that the old-fashioned 
virtues of hard work and thrift 
are still very much alive in the 
hearts of Indiana people. There is 
much the whole nation could 
profit from in their philosophy 


Hanes Sees $3 to $4 
Billion Current Surplus 


(Continued from page 8) 


| collections or out of amounts col- 
| lected, but not yet remitted to the 
Treasury. 
| The general feeling that the 
debt must be reduced during this 
period of prosperous business is 
most wholesome. I heartily agree. 
But we should not let enthusiasm 
for debt retirement blind us to the 
braking effect of the enormous tax 
load on the energy that makes our 
capitalistic system work —the 
drain it imposes upon private 
spending and investing power, the 
shackles it puts on individual risk- 
taking, the tax costs it loads into 
\the price of everything that the 
;}consumer buys. 


While the country is now in the 
midst of a business boom, there is 
increasing evidence of a readjust- 
ment because prices have risen too 
far. We don’t want a readjust- 
ment to run into a depression. To 
avoid it we must apply some of 
the savings from a more econom- 
ical scale of government to tax 
reduction. H.R. 1, already passed 
by the House, would represent a 
proper beginning toward the kind 
of tax structure that will permit 
the American way of life to pros- 
per and flourish as an example to 
all the world of the merits of free 
institutions. 

We believe this ts a program to 
be carried forward by both parties 
on a non-partisan basis. 


With warm regards, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 
JOHN W. HANES. 


With King Merritt & Co. 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—LeRoy A. 
Grimm, A. Clifford Hammerberg, 
Frank E. Henry, John D. Lynch, 
Carl A. Peters, Joseph A. Peters, 
and Richard J. Quigley are with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., 121E 
East Second Street. 





— 


With Robert Showers Staff 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—James R. Sax- 
ton, formerly with Graham, -Par- 
sons & Co., is now associated 
with Robert Showers, 10 South 
La Salle Street. 





With Herrick, Waddell 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE} 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank C. 
Harvey has become connected 
with Herrick, Waddell & Co., Ine., 
1012 Baltimore Avenue. 





Joins Gill Associates 


(Special to THe Financia, Curomicie) 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Charles E. 





handle all sueh details for his own| Schutte is with Gill Associates, 
organization, either out of future Inc., Secor Hotel. 
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Stop Money Inflation, and Price Inflation Will End 


(Continued from page 5) Bond prices from declining. This 
authorities are unaware of aol is an obvious and open invitation 
dangers of inflation: In fact, the|{or banks to-add to their port- 
President has just had some con- | folios of bonds—for if the Federal 
ferences with his Cabinet as to| Reserve policy means anything it 
what. ought to be done to stop the |implies a guarantee against loss 
rise in prices. But it is a curious|ffTem carrying large amounts of 
commentary on the attitude of|!onger term securities than they 
Government officials toward this | Would otherwise care to own. Fur- 
vital question that so far as one | thermore, in committing the Fed- 
ean detect from the various ac-|¢ral Reserve Banks-to buy Treas- 
counts of these conferences there |Ury Certificates whenever they 








has been little or no reference to 
fiscal or monetary action but 


much talk of novel tax schemes, | 


the reinstitution of Government 
controls of one kind or another, 
appeals to businessmen io hold 
prices in check and condemnation 
of business profits. These matters 
do have some relation to the prob- 
lem but there seems to be in the 
Government a grim determination 
to avoid discussion of the factor 
which is primarily responsible for 
the inflation threat, namely, the 
continuation into peacetime of in- 
flationary monetary, credit and 
debt management policies of the 
Wew Deal 2nd war periods. Fur- 
thermore, it has been reported 
that frequently in the past few 
months the Federal Reserve Board 
has had occasion to reconsider its 
commitment to inflate credit by 
whatever amounts are necessary 
to hold interest rates on U. S. 
Government securities at present 
abnormally low levels. But month 
after month has slipped by since 
this maiter was first brought to 
the attention of our central bank- 
ing authorities and thus far vir- 
tually nothing has been done. 
Only recently it was reported that 
the Secretary of the Treasury al- 
lowed. certain groups which had 
been discussing the matter with 
him to gain the impression that 
he opposed a change from present 
Federal Reserve policies and, 
therefore, that none was in nearby 
prospect. One may be permitted 
to wonder what responsibility the 
Secretary of the Treasury has in 
ihese matiers. He is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board 
and several years ago the Secre- 
tary was deliberately relieved of 
his ex-officio status as member of 


ihe Board for the express purpose 
of preventing the Treasury from 
unduly influencing Federal Re- 


serve policy. The authors of the 
Federal Reserve Act and of the 
successive amendments to it, in- 
tended to keep Treasury influence 
at a minimum and to make the 
Federal Reserve Board a Supreme 
Court of finance. Certainly it was 
not contemplated that Federal Re- 
serve policy was to be set by the 
President and his political ad- 
visers. If the Federal Reserve has 
in effect permitted political dic- 
tation of its policies, then we need 
a legislative restatement of the 
role that great. powerful and es- 
sential organization is to play in 
our ccononic life, 


Blames Federal Reserve 


It seems almost incredible that 
the Federal Reserve would permit 
the money supovly of the nation to 
increase by $13 billions last year, 
an amount which by peacetime 
standards is staggering. How an 
increase of that amount in the 
money supply can be justified in 
lime of full employment, and ca- 
pacity production in industry and 
with labor unions under pressure 
to raise wages is difficult to see. 

After an increase in money sup- 
ply of $100 billions or 160% since 
1939 I submit that it is time for 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury to close the door to 
further increases in an already 
‘bloated money supply and to put 


a stop to the expansionary, infla- | 
tionary cheap-money-at-any-cost | 


policies of the past. But what has 
it done to date? It has been adver- 
tized to all investors that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks will expand 
their credit, ie., the WNation’s 
money, by whatever amounts are 
required to prevent Government 


| 


are supplied net to the market, 
the Board has made it virtually 
inevitable that the commercial 
banks as a group will increase 
their loans without a commen- 
surate reduction in their port- 
folios of securities in order to 
obtain the funds. 


Let it not be said that the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury do 
not today have the power to adopt 
anti-inflationary policies. The 
Federal Reserve has only to an- 
nounce that henceforth it will 


| manage its own portfolio so as to 


prevent further increases in de- 


| posits, that is to say, that it will 


buy Government securities only 


'when necessary to prevent a de- 


cline in bank reserves and that 
it will sell from its portfolio when 
gold imports, the return of cur- 
rency from circulation or any 
other factors threaten to bring 


'an inerease ir member bank re- 


serves. Then the member banks 
would no longer have the right of 
access at their own initiative to 
Federal Reserve credit, which 
would mean that an expansion in 
loans would require a contraction 
of securities portfolios and, there- 
fore, would bring no increase in 
the money supply. The Treasury 
also has an obvious role to play 
and that is to begin immediately 
to refund its colossal floating debt 
and to do so in such a way that 
(bank holdings of United States 
|Government securities will be re- 
duced and holdings by other in- 
_vestors increaséd. The financial 
community has been pleading with 
the Treasury for many months to 
offer a long 2%% security re- 
stricted to non-bank buyers and 
to use the funds to retire Certifi- 
cates held by the banks, which 
would help to keep bank deposits 
from rising. 


Attacks Interest Rate Control 


The Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury have the power and the 
responsibility of putting the brakes 
on inflation by stopping the in- 
crease in our money supply. If 
they refuse to do so they will be 
open to the charge 

(1) That they are willing in 
order to hold the price of money 
low to inflate all other prices, 
which can cause untold hardship; 


| (2) That they suffer from the 
'delusion that control of interest 
rates is all-important, while con- 
tro] over the volume of credit and 
'money in use is of little or no 
| significance. Our whole monetary 
|and banking history contradicts 
such a view; 

(3) That the Board and the 
Treasury are “cisregarding the 
ominous analogy with a previous 
effort to hold interest rates on 
Treasury obligations low when 
prices were advancing. The “com- 
|mitment” of the Federal Reserve 
| Board to avoid increasing the dis- 
count rate for a time after the 
initially none-too-successful Vic- 
tory Bond offéfing in 1919 pre- 
vented the Board from stopping 
the rise in pricés in 1919 and 1920 
‘early enough to prevent incal- 
culable damage, Before the Board 
got around to stopping money ex- 
pansion the stage had been set for 
|a devastating depression; 

(4) That they are penny wise 
and pound foolish by holding in- 
_terest cost per-dollar of debt low 
‘only at the expense of a rise in 
costs which if continued will more 


‘than offset the so-called savings 
|involved in low interest rates. 

| It is time for the monetary and 
ifiscal authorities in Washington 





to recognize that the rise of 15% 
in the cost of living, of 30% in 
the wholesale price index and of 
almost 50% of 16 basic commodi- 
ties in the past nine months is in 
large measure the result of their 
inflationary policies. Also it is 
clear that the rise in prices is the 
cause of many of the perplexing 
difficulties this Nation now faces. 
The rise in prices has put cost-of- 
living pressure on the unions to 
engage in successive waves of 
strikes, it has inflated inventories 
and receivables of business con- 
cerns and left them subject to the 
risk of crippling inventory losses, 
it has forced business to price 
many of its goods out of the 
mass market, thus threatening to 
shorten the period of full employ- 
ment and prosperous’ business 
which we otherwise could expect, 
it has distorted cost-wage rela- 
tionships to a point where a seri- 
ous readjustment now seems to 
threaten, and it has lifted the cost 
of construction to a level so high 
as to cause the cancelation of 
many worthwhile and much- 
needed projects, municipal as 
well as private. 

It is time for the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury to 
break this spiral of expanding 
money, rising costs and rising 
prices by immediate abandonment 
of the inflationary policies they 
adopted years ago and now do not 
seem to have the courage or the 
perspicacity to reverse. The way 
to stop price inflation is to stop 
money inflaticn. 


Sees No Return Soon 
To Prewar Taxes 

















“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The recent uptrend in the government securities markets came 
to an abrupt end last week as Federal took direct action to curb the 
rising prices, which threatened to upset the market’s equilibrium... . 
Despite the powerful “Open Mouth Operations” which were evidently 
calculated to keep prices within recent trading limits, certain issues, 
especially the longest restricted obligations, continued to make new 
highs for the year. . . . The strong trend in the ineligible bonds had a 


salutary effect on the bank issues which in turn were also crowding 
their best levels for 1947... . 


The final push in prices was aided in no small way by the 
covering of short positions by certain.dealers that had evidently 
switched their views on the market following the recent confer- 
ence with Treasury officials in Washington. Also a contributing 
factor to the rising trend of prices was the investment demand of 


non-bank investors that are still confronted with the problem of 
putting funds to work.... 


TREND REVERSED 


The failure of “Open Mouth Operations” to talk the market 
down, led to Open Market Operations by Federal and Government 
Trust Funds, which supplied the market wtih partially-exempts, the 
taxables as well as the restricted issues. . . . The sales of bonds by the 
money managers stopped at least for the time being the upward trend 


of prices, with some of the recent market leaders moving into a 
defensive position. ... 


The decline from the tops has been moderate thus far, and in 
some quarters the opinion is held that it will not go too far 
because of the large amount of funds seeking investment... . 


Whatever may be the eventual results of the direct action by the 
monetary authorities, it is evident that they will not stand by and let 
the market get out of line on the up side. . . . This means that quanti- 
tative controls will be used as well qualitative ones in an effort to 
keep prices in line. ... When prices move ahead too fast and a bit 
too far as they did this time, there will be measures taken by the 


authorities to keep prices within limits that are considered 
desirable. ... 


TWO “PRICE” CAMPS 


There seems to be two schools of thought in money market circles 
now as far as the future trend of government bond prices is con- 
cerned. .. . One group is of the opinion that although there will be 
action from time to time, both direct and otherwise, by the monetary 
authorities to keep prices within limits, they do not believe that this 
will push the level down very much... . 








Mark E. Richardson, partner and 
head of the tax department of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & , Mont- 
gomery, said in an addpess on 
“Current Trends in _ Federal 
Taxes” before the financial group 
of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York on 
March 21 that expectations of 
any return to prewar rates in 
Federal taxation must be aban- 
doned “until some remote date in 
the future,’ according to the 
“Journal of Commerce” of March 
22 which gave other remarks of 
Mr. Richardson as follows: 


Changes in the tax laws for a 
long time to come, Mr. Richard- 
son suggested, will probably 
take the form only of elimina- 
tion of inequities and simpli- 
fication of procedures. 

Certain changes in Federal 
tax law are particularly neces- 
sary at this time, Mr. Richard- 
son stated. These have been 
recognized for some time as 
necessary, even though they 
have not been made, and action 
on them should be taken “ir- 
respective of their effects on 
revenue.” 


He cited three adjustments 
which are particularly desir- 
able, “first, the elimination of 
the dual taxation of corporate 
earnings; second, some provision 
for settlement of family income 
problems, particularly as related 
to family partnerships and to 
the discrepancy between com- 
munity-property states and oth- 
ers; and third, the establishment 
of some system of earned income 
credit or deduction which will 
act as an incentive to individual 
progress.” 


With Frank & Belden 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Clay- 
ton W. Westlie has been added to 
the staff of Frank & Belden, Inc., 
Roanoke Building. 


With Reuben Securities Co. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
TOLEDO, OHIO—John M. Hoff- 
man has been added to the staff 
of The Reuben Securities Co., 618 











Madison Avenue, 











This is explained by the substantial investment demand that 
exists, and the desire of many to put funds in the most riskless 
of securities, because of the uncertainties of the general business 
situation. ... 

The latter reason appears to be assuming some importance be- 
cause the greater risk involved at this time in other than government 
securities seems to be increasing the demand for Treasury obligations, 
until there is more certainty as to what will develop in the eco- 
nomic picture. . . . Mortgages and other investments that would 
ordinarily attract funds are either not in sufficient supply or are not 
considered so desirable at the present time. ... However, income 
must be maintained, and this can be done with the greatest safety in 
government obligations. ... 

Because of the aforementioned reasons, it is believed in cer- 
tain quarters that setbacks in the market will be very good 
buying opportunities, because during periods of receding busi- 
ness, interest rates must be kept on the lower side in order to 
help bring about changes in economic conditions. .. . 


BEAR ARGUMENTS 


Opposed to these ideas are those who believe that the continued 
redemptions of debt. the latest of which is the repayment of $200,- 
000,000 of Treasury bills, along with war loan calls (such as the two 
that were made recently) as well as sales of bonds by the monetary 
authorities, will mean lower prices for Treasury obligations. . . 


They point out that the curtailing of credit, which is what is 
taking place now, will result in less funds being available for the 
purchase of Treasury obligations. ... This will bring about a 


decreasing demand and lower prices for government obliga- 
tions. ... 


“BOOM AND BUST” 


While there appears to be some question now, even among this 
group, that short-term rates will be defrosted in the very near future, 
it is indicated that the unpegging of Treasury bills and certificates, 
when it comes, will tend to bring about lower prices for the whole 
list of Treasury obligations. . . . They believe that the “boom and 
bust” cycle is what must be considered now and the Federal authori- 
ties, in order tc get back some measure of control over loans and 


purchases of long governments, will bring to an end pegged short- 
term rates. ... 


Wages and prices, it is believed, will continue to rise and in 
their opinion the money managers will take steps te prevent a 
runaway inflation. ... This will mean higher money rates in 
order to give the authorities greater control over the money 
markets. ... 


Lower bond prices will be the result of the course to be taken to 
curb the boom period. ... This group advocates keeping ample 
liquid resources or putting funds only in the short maturities. ... 


TREASURY ACTION 


These two opposite opinions are the forces that appear to be 
currently at work in the government securities markets.... It is 
interesting to observe that the Treasury, by its retirement of debt, 
and most recently, the shortest of the outstanding securities, is 
apparenly thinking along lines that are not too much different from 
those that believe the inflation threat is still the most important 
factor in the situation. ... It is by means of debt retirement and 


deposit extinguishment that the inflation potential can be lessened. ... 


However, if the price rises are not due to monetary factors, 
and this is definitely true of certain costs and commodity prices, 
can they be cured by measures taken by the Treasury and the 
money managers?... 
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Imperialist U. S. Needs New Deal 


(Continued from page 4) | Union as their ally if the United 
vate enterprise for a few are now | States declares that this is the 
proud of the TVA as one of the| American century of our politics 
greatest show pieces of America. 


, I advocated a loan for the wel- 
| fare of Greece when I was Sec- 
| retary of Commerce in Washing- 


'States. But the bridge must be 
found. In 1947, the New Deal has 
probably more champions in Brit- 
ain, where planning is unavoid- 
jable and the urgency of sharing 
ithe world’s potential plenty is so 


rather than the century of the| ton in the summer of last year. I) obviously great. People who hold 


Then came the war and with it}common man. Of course, all pol-|am only against the present loan | fast to this great conception both 


the conception of a new deal, not _itics are based on power. 
only for America, but for the | question of how 
world. My own contribution to used. » th, 
this idea arose in the first in-| viet Russia is expansionist, as 
stance from my experience as a| Britain was expansionist in the 
farm paper editor and a corn) past, and — oe 
breeder. When I became Secretary ist in the Pacific and elsewhere 
of Agriculture, the abundance of | today. I do not deny it, but I 
the great livestock and grain /say that it is the task of the coun- 
producing areas of the United | tries which have the atom bomb 
States was being wasted, because|and which have not, like Russia, 
the people who needed the food) been devastated by war and boy- 
had not the money to pay for it. | cotted in peace to try a new type 
It seemed to me that this ludi-|of power politics. 
crous and tragic er was the | Power Politics Unworkable 
world’s root trouble. | The only kind of power pol- 
Here were the industrial work-| jtics which will work in the mod- 
ers of America out of work be-| ern world is to use power to cre- 
arg hae eg Rg be wor ate world prosperity and increase 
Boe, MmCciuUcm s Of| abundance, instead of once again 
millions of peasants in China and | playing the ancient and time-dis- 
Unis SU ta Ga eapedt poy | ere, eee oe, eanational 
erty, needed all the things we) Now that I am again in Brit- 
were on to make but me rsa neaed fy rather shyly conscious that 
pay for them. Do you realize how |90% of my ancestry came from 
collossal the industrial potential|these islands, I ask myself the 
policy committee in charge of de-| yourselves. After having visited 


veloping the atomic bomb, I have your northern Midlands as well | 


known longer than most people|a, London, I pay no attention to 
about the potentialities of atomic | those silly Americans who say 
energy, but far more impressive | that Britain is finished, and I pay 
and fraught with as much hope for|eyen less attention to certain 
the world as the bomb was wealthy English people, your 
fraught with peril, was the stark) worst ‘ambassadors in America, 
fact that during the war American | who spread the story in the 
industry was able to equip and! United States of Red ruin and 
service a vast army, navy, and air) catastrophe in Britain because 
force to fight all over the world, | they dislike having a labor gov- 
to produce munitions to be used | ernment, dislike paying high tax- 
by the allies in a dozen battle) ation and eating the same ra- 
areas, to supply billions of dollars | tions as other people. 

worth of food, goods, and equip-| When I am told that the Brit- 
ment by lease-lend, and at the|jsh empire is falling to pieces, I 
same time actually to increase the | say that insofar as it was a dom- 


standard of living and the con-| ination over other less powerful 
suming power of the citizens of | people, I am sure that it should 
America. to : |come to an end, but I am glad 

When you realize this, you!t 9 see that what is happening in 
understand what Roosevelt meant} ,,giq and Burma is not disinte- 


Sh obi igad meee iieerty tod | gration at all, but a new contract 

aah Gwe aeadin & Gontinent by ’ f between free Burmese and free 
Senate a continent by 1re€ | Indians with the free people of 

enterprise, but it was freedom England, 

from want which made the Roose- | Cooperation With Soviet 

velt message a clarion call to the I believe that together Britain 


world, freedom from fear, of - ee 
course, too. But does not war arise | 294 America, bringing opportu- 
nity of constructive achievement 


ere Sam Gent and esnemic with them, could solve the dan- 


You will tell me that So-| 



















maladjustment than from any 
other cause? Is not the common 
man’s security first and foremost 
the assurance of next week’s 
bread and butter? And does not 
the one world in which alone 
there can be security for anyone 
demand that men and nations 
share the goods and _ services 
which we all need and which 
modern science enables us to pro- 
duce? If the energy, money, and 
brain power that is now devoted 
to preparation for war could be 
diverted to the cause of peace, the 
prospect for mankind would be 
splendid beyond imagination. 


gerous problem of the Middle 
East by the same kind of ap- 
proach to the peoples of those im- 
poverished countries whose oil 
fields are as rich as their peoples 
are destitute. I believe that if 
that were our approach, quite new 
opportunities would arise of co- 
operation with the Soviet Union 
which would not want to be ex- 
cluded, if, as I should like, we 
apply the technique of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to the 
valley of the Jordan and use the 
resources of modern science to 
transform the sandy desert that 












lies between the Tigris and the 
Rooseyelt’s Death Disastrous |Euphrates once again into the 
I’ve said enough to show why I| Garden of Eden. 
think the death of Roosevelt was| Archeologists say that that 
a disaster and why I left the gov-| area, where there are now two 
ernment of the United States, for|and a half million people, once, 
today it is only too clear that we| by the grace of irrigation, had a 
are drifting toward two worlds| population of 22,000,000. If we 
and that the immense power and/| brought water and power to serve 
wealth of America is being used|the peoples of these arid wastes, 
for strategic and military purposes|no one would grudge us the oil 
rather than to raise the standard | that we need. We could not be 
of living in countries which could | imperialists but technicians, en- 
become great markets for Ameri-| abling these people to develop 
can exports. By helping these| more fruitfully and healthfully 
countries with plows and tools|their own way of life, not in 
rather than guns and planes, we|terms of graft for the few but 
can blunt the edge of the Ameri-| with the aim of prosperity for all 
can depression, greatly enlarge! who are willing to work, to study, 





Americans who raise the Red 
/menace as a cloak behind which 
| to dominate and exploit the world, 
| but rather with those who believe 
| it is America’s destiny to furnish 
'new techniques which will enor- 
mously expand world production, 
| world consumption, world trade, 
|and the sum total of human en- 
joyment everywhere. 
| I believe that the British peo- 
ple who know the shortcomings of 
old-fashioned exploitation and the 
imperialism would cooperate with 
enthusiasm in a thorough-going 
new deal for the entire world. 
Britain Not Finished 

No, I pay no heed to those who 
say that Britain is finished. The 
most precious wealth of the Brit- 
ish people is character. For the 
long pull, character is worth more 
|than national resources, tech- 
| nology, or any other asset. Char- 
acter is the only workable sub- 
stitute for a totalitarian form of 
government when people get in a 
tight pinch. The British people 
stand in a peculiarly powerful 


when we shall be destroyed by an 
atom bomb if there is another 
war. Powerful, when we are poor 
and economically dependent. Yes, 
powerful, because you are giving 
the world the example of a great 
experiment in planning’ with 
freedom. Powerful, not so much 
now in a strategic or military 
sense, but because you stand as a 
bridge between free enterprise | 
America and socialist Russia. And 
neither of them can afford to ig-| 
nore you. Poweritul, because even 
| though you are a debtor country, 
you are still the greatest single 
important market in the world.| 
And therefore, if you are short of | 
dollars, you are in all the better 
position to make a good bargain 
with the United States, since the) 
Americans cannot afford to let 
you go bankrupt. | 

You have experience and under- | 
standing of both East and West, | 
and you know that to quarrel | 
with either or to join with either 
against the other is a step fraught 
with the greatest danger. Your| 
security depends upon not ex-| 
clusively tying yourself up with | 
either. You can only be prosper- 
ous in the one world to which all 
scientists and other far-sighted 
men look on as the one alterna- 
tive to world destruction (sic). By | 
necessity you understand the need 
for a new deal for the world be- 
cause your old deal has broken 
down. 

On this, the second anniversary 
of Roosevelt’s death, I think of 
his dreams for the postwar world 
as expressed to me as he sent me 
on my way to China and Soviet 
Asia in May of 1944. He felt so 
strongly that peace in the Far 
East depended on the recognition 
of the just aspirations of the peo- 
ple, that the way to get rid of the 
white man’s burden and prepare 
for peace was to help all the 
varied peoples to govern them- 
selves. Certain colonies, he felt, 
were ready for self-government 
almost at once, some in ten years, 
some in 20, and some in 40 years. 
He had no question about the 
goal, and being certain of this 





} 





goal he had no question of our 
‘ability to preserve the peace of 
'the Far East. He had, you see, 
|very clearly in his mind the idea 


position. Powerful, you will ask, | 


It is a| if it is used for the wrong pur- in America and in Britain must 
the power is| poses. I do not hold with those | take up the task which Roosevelt 


|could not carry to completion. We 
istill need the worldwide New 
Deal. 





Wallace Assailed by Administra- 
tion Member 


utterances.of Mr. Wallace in Eng<- 
land have elicited sharp condemna< 
tion here in Government and Con 
| gressional circles. While President 
Truman up to the present writing 
has refused comment, Attorney- 
General Tom C. Clark. speaking 
at a Jefferson Day Dinner in 
| Philadelphia, Apri 15, said: “Any- 
one who tells the people of Eu- 
rope that the United States is 
| committed to a ruthless imperial- 
|ism and war with the Soviet Union 
| tells a lic. It is a most cruel false- 
|hood because it reveals an utter 
| lack of understanding or appre- 
ciation of the American way of 


This address as well as other life.” 





Cross Currents at Geneva 


(Continued from first page) 


In his speech the chief British 
delegate clearly 


perial Preference, This was in 
accordance with the results of the 
discussions with the Dominion 
Governments held recently in 
London, discussions which are un- 
derstood to have disclosed re- 
markably strong and uranimous 
feeling throughout the British 
Commonwealth in favor of retain- 
ing the basic system of preference. 
even though all parties show 
themselves willing to consider re- 
ductions of the extent of the pref- 
erential rate they enjey. This at- 
titude is largely due to the fears 
that if Imperial Preference should 
be eliminated altogether in retur1. 
for tariff concessions, there would 
be nothing to prevent Congress or 
the legislative bodies or Govern- 
ments from reversing that decision 
later. Tariffs could be restored by 
a stroke oi the pen, while it would 
be much more difficult to piece 


Imperial Preference together 
again at short notice, once the 
system is scrapped. So Britain 


and all Dominions (including, it 
is understood, Canada) are in 
favor of retaining this system 
even if it has to be curtailed, be- 
cause so long as it is in operation 
it will always be possible to re- 
store Preference to its old level. 
should this be found necessary as 
a result of a restoration of the old 
tariff walls. 

This was not stated in so many 
words by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
either in his speech or even at the 
Press Conference. But he did 
state categorically at the Press 
Conference that even if the United 
States did reduce their customs 
tariff to the full extent of 50% 


| permitted by the existing law, 


Britain would not consider this as 
a sufficient quid pro quo for an 
elimination of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. He went even further. He 
said that a complete elimination 
of Preference would only be 


elimination of tariffs. He was per- 
fectly safe in committing himself 
to this undertaking, for neither 
the United States Government nor 
indeed any other government is in 
the least likely to agree to any- 
thing like a complete elimination 
of tariffs. 


Cripps’ Return to London 


Finally, Sir Stafford Cripps in- 
dicated his attitude by returning 
to London on the third day of the 
conference, even before Mr. Clay- 
ton’s arrival in Geneva, leaving 
his permanent officials in charge. 
This gesture implied that he did 
not expect for some time any vital 
discussions on the basic princi- 
ples of the proposed charter. In 
fact, he plainly stated at the Press 
Conference that there could be no 
question of any decision on the 





| of an entirely new deal of free- 


Charter unless and until an agree- 


indicated Brit- | 
ain’s unwillingness to give up Im-| 


agreed to in return for a complete |. 











world trade, and produce event-/ and to learn. |\dom and plenty for the whole; ment has been reached on tariff 
oat anne oer of prosperity | And thus we should do our part | world. Such ideas grew in the! concessions. And since tariff ne- 
the lll “SUMAa ieveleennt ton to develop peaceful citizens rather | minds of men under the compul-| gotiations are a matter for the 
stead of inevitabl irrelevant in=/ than revolutionaries with reason | sion of slump and in the urgency | permanent officials, evidently he 
A erry ee , to the suspicious of our intentions.;|of war. feels that his presence in Geneva 
has ieee poy t sine’ on cee aaat ang Sota geengebag neal eee Si ence wenens ane for the discussion of fundamental 
: : , an ’ constructive statesmanship which; princi rhich i atter 
ange Ted the world which we used | till it has one. Roosevelt knew! made the America of Sebervelt | nee tstiqarnan ov 
ink of only as colonies. This| that. Such a new deal would re-|as an effective bridge between | oe oe See Oe Oe 
new nationalism will turn to quire great sums of American! America and Russia is no longer | Téquired for some time. 
communism and look to the Soviet! money and goods. ‘in the ascendance in the United; ‘The view that tariff concessions 





| must precede the establishment of 
the charter was also expressed by 
other delegates. Likewise, com- 
plete non-discrimination was 
openly opposed also from other 
quarters even before Sir Stafford’s 
speech, in particular on the part 
of M. Andre Philippe, the princi- 
pal French delegate who pro- 
nounced himself in favor of re- 
taining Empire preference and bi- 
lateral arrangements. 

Among the unusually candid 
opening speeches that of the Chi- 
nese delegate certainly deserves 
the first prize in candor. He 
said that the best way for in- 
creasing the volume of world 
trade would be by helping China 
financially so as to enable her to 
import more. This thought was 
very much present also in the 
minds of other delegates, even if 
they did not put it into actual 
words, 

The above facts should give 
some idea of the difficulties Mr. 
Clayton and the American dele- 
gation will have to overcome in 
order to obtain the adoption of 
the American policy. 


New York Cotton Exch. 
Nominees for Office 


David Ker, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee has an- 
nounced the following slate of 
nominees for New York Cotton 
Exchange of- 
fices to be 
filled at the 
annual elec- 
tion on Mon- 
day, June 2, 
1947: 

President: 
Gustave I[. 
Tolson, Geo. 
H. McFadden 
& Bro.; Vice- 
President: 
Charles B. 
Vose, Harris & 
Vose; Treas- 
urer: Tinney 
C. Figgatt. 

For Man- 
agers: Alfred Boedtker, Volkart 
Bros. Co.; John C. Botts, Corn, 
Schwartz & Co.; Bernard J. Con- 
lin, Bond, McEnany & Co.; A. 
Rhett duPont, Francis I du Pont & 
Co.; Kenneth G. Judson, Judson & 
Co.; William H. Koar, Anderson, 
Clayton & Fleming; Fred W. 
Lucas, Fred W. Lucas & Co., 
Memphis; Walter S. Montgomery. 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.-: 
Robert J. Murray, Bunge Corp.: 


Hugh E. Paine, Abbott, Proctor & 
Paine; Malcolm J. Rogers; Charles 
Slaughter, Chas. Slaughter & Co.: 
Eugene B. Smith, Eugene B. Smith 
& Co., Dallas, Tex.; Alden H. 
Vose, Jr.; G. Clarke Watson, Pat- 
terson, Dunscomb & Co., Mem- 
phis. 

For Trustees of the Gratuity 
Fund (to serve for three years): 
Clayton B. Jones. 

For Inspectors of Election (for 
1948 election): James B. Irwin, 
Sidney S. Shlenker, J. Victor di 
Zerega. Pe 








Gustave I. Tolson 
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The Bonds of World Bank 


(Continued from page 9) 
was neutral, is working day and 
night, but her contribution is lost 
in the face of huge world de-| 
mands. 

And so, by the process of elimi- 
nation we arrive at the inescava- 
ble conclusion that the United 
States is the principal source to 
which the other nations of the 
world can turn to find the tools 
and equipment to resume peace- 
time productivity. If we were 
athe arsenal of democracy in war 
——we are even more the hope of 
industrious and normally produc- 
tive nations in peace. 

It is true, we have been faced 
with our own shortages created 
through the war years. Some of 
them are already being filled— 
many, others remain—but they 
will not last forever. As bankers | 
you must necessarily look ahead 
—arnd as bankers, I am sure vou 
will agree the time is not far dis- 
tant, when to keep our industry | 
humming-—-to maintain employ- 
ment at high levels—to continue 
to make economic progress—we | 
will need, not only our old ore- 
war world markets—but vast new 
ones as well. 

It is not only that our industrial | 
capacity increased 50% during the | 
war years. but under the stress of | 
war-time __ production, 
jearned how to take short cuts— 
use new products—develop new | 
methods—speed production. This | 
great!y increased productive ca- | 
pacity must find outlets. We can- | 
not hope to be prosperous our- | 
selves if the rest of the world is| 
to remain in rubble or lie fallow 


Choice Between Largesse and 
Loans 


The choice before our country | 
today is whether to continue ex-} 
tending obvious and frank largesse 
to keep alive the spark of life in| 
those who have suffered the in- 
diescribable horrors of war or to 
strike out boldly and loan 
necessary capital for the tools of | 
production so that over 2 reason- | 
able period, these same nations 
may resume their rightful places 
in a dynamic, progressive world. | 


scription of each member country 
must be paid in gold or United 
States dollars. In passing, 
should state that a few countries 
have been given a_ five-year 
period in which to pay the last 
one-half of 1% of this 2%. These 
deferred capital subscriptions in 
gold and dollars, however, 
proximately 
$6,000,000. 
second, 18% of the capital sub- 


scriptions of each country may be| member nations are subject to| had before. 


paid in gold, dollars, or the cur- 
rency of the subscribing country. 
Under today’s conditions, this 
18% is being paid in local curren- 
cies. 


, “factor of 





May 26. 
ap-|remaining 80% 
aggregate only subject to 
| Bank’s obligations. 


|erder that you 


behind the 
The capital 


safety” 
Bank’s debentures. 


I| subscription of the United States | itself. 


as authorized in public law 171— 


| 79th Congress—aggregates $3,175,- 


000,000. Of this, 20%, or $635,- 
000,000 will have been paid in by 
All, or any part, of the 
($2,540,000) is 
call to protect the 
It is true, of course, that all! 


|this call and _ unquestionably 
| would do their utmost to answer, 


but I am painting for you the) 


'blackest of black pictures, in 


might see what 


You will be interested to know | would happen under the worst 


that as of May 26 of this year, the 


full 20% that I have just detailed | 


for you will be due and payable. 
One or two countries have re- 
quested a little more time, but 
these are unimportant to the capi- 
ta! picture as a whole. 

Now the remaining 80% of the 
capital subscribed by each mem- 


|ber nation is subject to call only 


to meet the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Bank and is pavable 
only in gold or dollars or the cur- 
rency ot the country in which the 
Bank’s obligations are incurred. 


Now if we add up these three 
categories, it does indeed come to 


local currency ratio as of 1944 
which the Bank uses under the 
Articles of Agreement as devel- 
oped at Bretton Woods. 


But it is also provided that the 
currencies of no member countries 
can be used for loaning purposes 
without the consent of that coun- 
try. I think it will be obvious to 
you that under today’s ccnditions, 
with each member nation hungry 
for dollars, it would only weaken 
the member country and create a 
situation diametrically opposed to 
the purposes of the Bank to utilize 
for loaning purposes the currency 


change that by and large, 
member countries must husband 


| conceivable circumstances. 


| The Loan Picture 


| Now for the loun side of the 
| picture. The Articles of Agree- 
|ment provide that the borrowers 
of the Bank are limited to mem- 
ber nations. If any loan—other 
| than a direct loan—is made with- 
|in a member nation, it must be 
guaranteed by that nation, its cen- 
|tral bank, or some similar instru- 
| mentality satisfactory to the Bank. 
' The Bank is not intended to 
compete with private banks or 
|pbankers. On the contrary, it is 


_designed to pave the way for pri- 





industry | ¢8.:900.000,000, using the dollar—| vate finance by starting the flow 


from nation to nation of capital 
into productive enterprise, until 
world economic conditions become 
more stable and private finance is 
ready to take over. One of the 
Bank’s stated functions is “to pro- 
mote private foreign investment.” 

The Bank has power to extend 
credit in three principal ways: 

First, it may lend directly 
of its own capital funds. 

Second, it may lend out of funds 
which it borrows through the issu- 
ance of its own obligations in pri- 
vate capital markets. 


out 








whatever 
| deemed advisable, 


| Third, it may guarantee loans 
the Of any country that needs help.| made through the usual jnvest- 
So great is the need for dollar ex-| ment channels, or participate in 


the|them to extent is 


their monetary resources until the | 
-" . | 
world economy comes into better | 


‘tions are assisted 
‘their productivity and the re- 
sources of undeveloped countries 
add to the wealth of the world, 
|the dollar problem shovld solve 
Given an expanding world 
|economy, it can hardly help but 
disappear. 

There is historical precedent for 
this statement. It is only a few 
generations ago that the wealth of 
the old world was seeking invest- 
ment outlets in this country, help- 
ing us to come to economic lead- 
|ership faster than any nation ever 
And as our country 
developed, the very nations which 
were assisting us found ever in- 
creasing markets for their own 
| goods and services. 


We undoubtedly shall find in an 
expanding world economy not 
only more outlets for ovr goods, 
but more things that we can buy 
from those we help. The produc- 
tive capacity and, hence, the liv- 
ing standards of both the borrow- 
ing and lending nations will be 
raised. 


Economic Bridge From War to 
Peace 


In closing, I would like to pic- 
ture the Bank to you as an eco- 
nomic bridge from war to peace, 
created through the cooperative 
efforts of the member nations. Soe 
great was the destruction and eco- 
nomic dislocation of global war 
that such a bridge could only be 
built through international con- 


in regaining cert. Across this bridge the war- 


torn member nations may be as- 
sisted to return to economic pro- 
ductivity, while the under devel- 
oped nations may take the road to 
the full utilization of their re- 
sources. 

Let me emphasize that the Bank 
is no panacea. It cannot help 
those who do not help themselves. 
Each member nation agrees that 
the Bank shall proceed on the 
basis that, granting the import- 
ance of its financial assistance, the 
major effort must be made in each 
case by the borrowing nations. In 
the last analysis, the future of any 
country must depend primarily on 
its willingness and ability to util- 
ize its own resources to the fullest 
extent for productive purposes. 

Surely, it is no less than goo@ 
business for us to do everything 
in our power to restore a sound 
world economy. We will thrive 
or perish as other nations thrive 
or perish. The Bank’s President, 
Mr. McCloy, has well said that the 
world cannot remain half sky-— 
scraper and half rubble. 

The Bank is managed by com- 
petent experienced men. It is se 
set up that the funds it must bor- 
row are well protected. The con- 
tribution that it can make in the 
immediate years ahead is of the 
utmost importance. How well it 
succeeds depends upon a broad 
realization on the part of all of 
us of the vital role it has been 





assigned to perform. 





lion in 1935 to 190 billion at pres- 
ent just to finance checker games, 
| beach racing, week-ends at the 





beaches and at the ball parks? I 
thought that a portion of these in- 
creased funds are meant to meet 
the increased cost of living. 

“Is there anything to yelp about 
in the distribution of current rec- 
ord-breaking income?” he asked. 
“Is it not reasonably assuring that 
30 million people are engaged in 
full employment in the United 
States and that in most industries 


At the present time, letters of | there is still a sharp scarcity of 


Don’t Wrench the Price Structure! 


(Continued from first page) 


balance. 


intention or formal applications | abor? Industry generally is still 


No group in America knows 
better than this audience the, Hence, it is primarily the capi- 
tragic implications of the words/|tal contribution of the United 
—and I am speaking solely from | States, plus the 2% payable in 
an economic point of view—“too gold or dollars by the other coun- 
little and too iate.’ From the tries, which comprise the Bank’s 
standpoint of self interest alone, loanable capital. As I said a few 
we must heip war torn nations to| Moments ago, this sum totals 
get on their feet, and under-de- | $725,000,000. While the Bank to- 


veloped countries must be encour-| dav has 43 nations as members, | 
aged and assisted in developing | With .wo applications pending, it| 


is manifest that the gold and dol- 


their. resources and their produc- ; 
capital contributions to the 


tive potentials. It is for these rea-| lar 
sons that the International Bank 
was created. There can be no creased. This is true even if, as 
question about the great need for , expected other nations eventually 
it. The big questions are: , coine In. 
Can it do the job, and Thus, in order to fulfiil its pri- 
Can it act quickly enough to mary functions, the Bank must be 
restore men the world over, to an a heavy borrower as well as a 
outlook of hope and will to work heavy lender, 
for tomorrow? Manifestly it is|' debentures which will have a ma- 
here in America that these ques- turity of 10 to 25 years, depend- 
tions must be answered—and it is!|ing upon market conditions, and 
audiences such as this that will 
answer them! debentures will be general obliga- 
The answer to whether the Bank | tions of the Bank. Therefore, they 
can do the job depends obviously | Will have back of them all the as- 
upon its resources and facilities, sets of the Bank—cash, the entire 
As bankers, you are well aware|!oan portfolio, and the uncaiied 
of the fact that it would be fatal subscribed capital. 
either to underestimate the size The Bank will build up reserves 
of the task or to overestimate the which are to be created through 
tools with which it has to work. a commission charge of 1% to 
Unfortunately, there has been a) 1'2% per annum on each loan for 
widespread misconception of the the first 10 years of its life.. These 
Bank’s capital. It is frequently funds are to be segregated for the 
referred to as an “$8,000,000,000 | Protection of the Bank's outstand- 
bank.” The fact of the matter is ing obligations. 
that as of today, the Bank has ap-; It is important to note that 


proximately $725,000,000 of loan- ,under the Articles of Agreement, | 


able capital. I would like to out-| the Bank’s loans cannot exceed 
line for you, briefly, where this’| the amount of its unimpaired sub- 
capital comes from and how the scribed capital, reserves and sur- 
misconception arose. _plus. Since it would be poor busi- 


Bank’s Capital 


Capital ‘subscriptions to the as a practical matter, the issuance 
Bank by its members fall into| of debentures is similarly limited. 
three categories: | Now then, 


Bank will not be appreciably in- | 


It plans to sell its| 


the projects to be financed. These | 


'ness for the Bank to issue deben- | 
tures for funds it could not loan, | 


for loans have been received from |Straining to maintain or .expand 


.eight member countries. 
‘applications are in immediate 
| prospect. One specific provision 
\of the Articles of Agreement is 
‘that the more useful and urgent 
| projects, large and small alike, 
are to be dealt with first. 


Not a Charitable Institution 

| It should be emphasized that the 
| Bank is in no sense a charitable 
institution. Neither is it permit- 
ted to make loans for a political 


purpose. It is an out and out 
business’ institution, providing 
|funds for productive purposes 


|}only and taking necessary risks. 

Now about those risks. They 
are broader than private capital 
acting alone is willing to assume 
under today’s conditions, since the 
Bank is prevented from loaning if 
the funds can be obtained from 
other sources, at a reasonable rate 
of interest. 

But I want to emphasize to you 
that they are risks, undertaken 
with reasonable, prudent business 
judgment. The member nations 
are fully aware of the size of the 


| task to be done, and the Bank is 


staffed with men of broad finan- 
cial experience from seme ten dif- 
ferent countries, almost all of 
whom have spent their lives in 


foreign lending. 


As to loan policies, the Bank is 
fully aware of the fact that it is 
not enough that any particular 
project aid the domestic economy 
of the borrowing nation, but that 
due respect must be given to the 
prospects of the borrower for ob- 
taining the needed foreign ex- 
change to meet its obligations 
under the loan. 


| While the crying need of the 
| whole world today is for dollars, 


Other | the unprecedented volume of pro- 


duction. Is there anything in this 
|picture which should create im- 
patience? Is there any reason why 
the average person in the United 
|States, now enjoying a _ higher 
\standard of living than he has 
‘ever known, should become pan- 
|icky on the ground that prices are 
higher?” 

| The present economic situation, 
|he declared, is one that any coun- 
try in the world should be proud 


ito have. Any other country in the 
‘world possessing our situation 
| would revel in happiness and pray 
‘to the Lord that it be continued 
'forever, he added. 


“Our peovle, scemingly, prefer | 


to go up and down the land yelp- 
ing and apparently bent on de- 
'stroving the brightest era of pros- 
|perity we have ever known,” he 


|said. ‘We have only to proceed 


| with intelligence and gratitude to | 
|make the present situation even | 


brighter. 

| “Tf markets for manufactured 
|'goods are allowed to take their 
due course in making such grad- 
|}ual adjustments as are from time 
'to time justified by the relation- 
| ships between production and 
|consumption, prices will steadily 
tend downward, thus automat- 
ically creating an increase in real 


‘income and still further expan- | 
Already | 


i\sion of consumption. 
enough has happened in food and 
textiles to show what normal eco- 
nomic processes can do if given 
time.” 

In a highly competitive indus- 
‘try such as cotton textiles, he ex- 
|plained, the market is a purely 
|impersonal thing. Cotton textile 
‘prices do not move up and down 
‘as a result of individual choice 
‘but are responsive solely to eco- 


- we come to what) it does not follow that this will|nomie forces over which no imdi- erect 
First, 2% of the capital sub-' might be called the additional | always be the case. As other na-' vidual or any group ean exert any | Co., Inc., 53 Exchange Street. 


| control whatsoever. The individ- 
'ual response to price movements, 
‘he said, lies in the productive 
‘field alone, the result being that 
/higher prices are always followed 
by increased output. Price, he de- 
'clared, is still the governing force 
lin economics and those overlook- 
ing this ignore the fundamentals 
of economic truth. 

The chief responsibility of man- 
ufacturers and distributors at this 
time, he said, is to keep good¢ 
flowing. Under present conditions, 
no recession is possible unless 
goods are held back from the 
market. The great majority of 
cotton textile producers, he added, 
realize that to hold goods back 
constitutes business suicide, the re- 
'sult being that stocks now in the 
|hands ot mills are abnormally 
| small, 

Ee 
‘Seek Lower Postal Increases 


The House Post Office Commit- 
‘lee has been presented with rec- 
ommendations for special low 
postage rates for publications by 
‘numerous grouvs which claim that 
'the proposed increases in rates 
threaten to destroy the publica- 
tions which they issue, a dispatch 
from the Associated Press, Wash- 
ington, stated on March 28. Pro- 
tests against the increases were 
heard from representatives of the 
'Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
National Education Association, 
the National Grange and others. 

Lewis C. Sorrell, who said he 
represented 300 firms in the Na- 
tional Council on Business Mail, 
Chicago, proposed an entire new 
'schedule of increases, less drastic 
'than those advocated by the Post 
|Office Department for second, 
‘third and fourth class matter. The 
Associated Press further said: 

J. T. Sanders, Legislative 
Counsel of the National Grange, 
said the proposed rate boosts 
would work a particular hard- 
ship on farm families. 

He urged that the “national 
entity” of the postal system be 
preserved, adding that “it is 
highly unrealistic to treat each 
branch of the postal service as 
an airtight compartment.” 





With King Merritt & Co. 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) | 
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Strengthening Economic System 


(Continued from first page) 
against America. Such is the para- 
dox that presents itself. 

Out of these’ circumstances 
there arises, I believe, a most 
consequential responsibility of 
American leadership. In the after- 
math of a great world confiagra- 
tion change is accelerated. The 
dangers to our institutions are 
then the greatest; the opportuni- 
ties for constructive accomplish- 
ment the most far-reaching; the 
necessity for intelligent ana un- 
selfish cooperation the most es- 
sential. 

It is clear that industrial man- 
agement, concerned as it must be 
with the processes of the economy, 
cannot confine itself to the mere 
production and diistribution of 
goods and services with success 
measured solely by the yardstick 
of profits. Its leadership must in- 
tegrate its responsibilities with 
the economic structure as a whole 
in terms of social and economic 
progress and stability. That is the 
role of industria] statesmanship. 
Political leadership must rise 
above party politics and the bid 
for votes and accept a real re- 
sponsibility to the economic order. 
It must create a favorable climate 
in which enterprise is to operate. 
Labor leadership must rise above 
the level of internal politics and 
its personal prerogatives and 
recognize the fact that the de- 
termination of the economic rela- 
tionships of labor with other 
groups is not a question to be 
settled by strife and propaganda. 
It is a question of economics if all 
are to survive and prosper. 


Lesson of History 


Therefore, I submit that how- 
ever constructive the bill of par- 
ticulars may be for strengthening 
the American economic system, it 
will be of little avail unless it is 
implemented by political action 


and administered by those wno' 


believe in it and are prepared 
to do those things necessary to 
make it work. 

It is clearly written in the 
pages of history that the founda- 
tion of modern civilization began 
to take form when mankind be- 
came free to exercise his personal 
initiative, to employ his talents as 
he saw fit to his own advantage 
and profit. It is further clearly 
written that under circumstances 
where some trades were free and | 
others slave, the former were 
those that expanded and pro- 
gressed. Everywhere we turn we 
s€e economic progress synonomous 
with economic freedom. But im- 
portant — in fact, essential as 
the advancement of our physical 
well-being may be in terms of 
higher living standards, of far 
greater consequence is the pres- 
ervation of all our freedoms. Do 
our people fully realize that as 
they surrender their economic 
freedom the loss of their political 
and personal freedoms becomes 
only a matter of evolution? Thev 
are inseparable. We must be 
either slave or free. 


To win the freedoms under 
which we, as a nation, have so 
greatly prospered meant real sac- 
rifice. great hardships and con- 
structive leadershiv. To retain 
those same freedoms requires 
constant vigilance against the sub- 
missive forces that are trying to 
destroy them. To lose those free- 
doms needs only negligence and 
lack of effort to understand the 
problem and to separate the truth 
from the false as affecting our 
real welfare as compared with 
the intriguing superlatives of the 
demagogue. 


Our people are capable of de- 





ciding this question in their own | 
in-| 


true interest, if preoperly 
formed. But they are confused! 
We must do a better job at clarifi- 
cation. Much is being done. But 
we must present our case far more 
dramatically. We must bring the 
issue down to the individual. 
is not sufficient to write learned 


It, 


books and prepare complex es-, 
says. Such an approach is help-| 
ful and should be encouraged in 
developing a more informed lead- 
ership, But the immediate prob-| 
lem is one of mass selling. We| 
must tell the story to 140,000,000 
people in terms they understand. 
We are not adequately meeting 
the competition of our opponents. 
I urge the importance of such a} 


type of educational effort as an| 
effective instrumentality in pre- 
serving and _ strengthening our 
economic system, 


Enterprise Must Have Suitable 
Climate 

To make the most out of the 
great opportunities that advancing 
technology and more effective 
know-how as applied to the tech- | 
nique of industrial production of- | 
fer us, something must be added. | 
Enterprise must have a suitable | 
climate in which to develop in or- 
der to reach its maximum poten- 
tiality. This is a national prob- 
lem. We cannot hope to preserve 
the system of free enterprise if we 
pursue the panaceas—the rabbit- 
out-oi-the-hat tactics, the philos- 
ophy of scarcity and the other 
economic monstrosities that 
characterized the later prewar 
years. The climate in which en- 
terprise operates is not improved 
by such national economic pre- 
sentments as that of October, 1945, 
concerning the relationship of | 
wages and prices. The world 
economy, in such sore need of re-| 
construction and support, is not} 
advanced when the highest pollti«| 
cal authorities lay down, as at 
Potsdam, such a concept for the 
economic reorganization of Ger-| 
many. What is needed today to | 
insure peace and preserve the 
freedoms of people everywhere is 
more and always more production. 

Economi: ooportunity is defin- 
itely prejudiced by lack of con- 
structive political support at the 
national policy level. The Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise 
must be dynamic. It cannot exist 
in static form. It has been well 
said, I believe, that our political 
institutions are of the 19th cen- 
tury while our technology is that 
of the 20th. I submit that to the 
degree we are able to reduce the 
spread between political policy ‘in 
the econcemic area and current 
technology, to that extent shall 
we preserve and strengthen our 
economic system, 





Iudividual Initiative the Keystone 


The keystone of the system of 
competitive free enterprise is the 
initiative of the individual. The 
motivating force is the hope of a 
reward. It is a proft and loss sys- 
tem. We must make that reward 
worth-while. Today there is little 
economic incentive for accom- 
plishment either in the case of an | 
investor to take a financial risk | 





or management, upon whose abil- | gotten people. 


ity, experience and imagination 
we are absolutely dependent, to 
make the system work. There 
never was a time in the long his- 
tory of American enterprise when 
the demands on management were | 
as exacting as they are today. And | 
there never was a time when the 
final returns were as small as they 
are today. American enterprise is 
what it is today because the re- 
wards were great for a great ac- 
complishment. That is far from 
the fact today. And we must not 
dismiss the problem as one solely 
related to the war. We were mov- 
ing in that general direction in 
the later prewar period. It is 


| hodge-podge ! 
|compromises and expedients. The 


|sirable, but if we create more it 


lis clear we 


| system, 


least 


rifice of personal interest to the 
cause—absolutely essential in dis- 
charging the vast resonsibilities 
to our great industrial institutions 
—worth-while? 

Our existing confiscatory tax 
system is the basis of this situa- 
tion. It is generally recognized 
that our whole tax structure is a 
of inconsistencies, 


concept is the broader distribution 
of wealth rather than the creation 
of greater wealth. Both are de- 


can distribute more. 
Just as individual initiative is the 
keystone of the free enterprise 
our tax structure is the 
keystone of the climate in which 
the system operates. 

Today we are living in an econ- 
omy of shortages. Tomorrow we 
live to the extent we create. 
Whether the free enterprise sys- | 
tem can maintain its dynamic 
quality under the existing burden | 
of taxation over the long pull! po- | 
sition is a question I cannot an- 
swer. But this is clear: If we) 
are to strengthen the system, 2a| 
different approach to the tax) 
problem is essential. And just as 
1ower prices stimulate business | 
volume and increase profits, lower 
taxes may well expand govern- 
ment revenues through a broader 
base. It is not only what we take 





| but how we take it. 


Confiscatory Tax System 


The existing policy of taxing 
business profits, and again those 
that receive the same profits as 
individuals, should be changed. 
Double taxation should be elim- 
inated. Under today’s business tax | 
rates, management must make at | 
35% more dollars before | 
taxes to earn the same number of | 
dollars after taxes as compared 
with the later prewar years. Man- 
ifestly, the possibility of this is 
highly problematical. But again, 
whatever dollars the investor may 
receive today represent only about 
65% of the purchasing power of 
the prewar period. It is clear 
that the contribution to national 
purchasing power of those de- 
pendent upon income from in- 
vestments resulting from savings 
has been materially reduced in} 
the postwar period. It is constant- 
ly being argued that to maintain | 
national purchasing power and to} 
avoid economic disaster dollar in- 
come of labor must be increased 
in proportion to the dollar’s re-| 
duced purchasing power. But in| 
the great economic adjustments | 
arising out of the war, the inves- | 
tor as such has a position ex- 
pressed not only in terms of na- | 
tional purchasing power but—of | 
far greater significance—the in-| 
centive to create new and expand 
existing enterprises, thus to stim- | 
ulate economic activity. Perhaps | 
investors are becoming the for-| 
Tax relief to the 
individual is of vital consequence. 
And in considering such tax relicf 
in the interest of a dynamic econ- 
omy, I should like to see considered 
what I believe to be an equitable 
principle of individual taxation: 
viz., that no individual should be 
required to work more than one- 
half of his time to support the 
government, leaving the other 
half to his own advantage, in 
terms of his net spendable income. 


I should like to see developed 
some form of tax relief against in- 
come directly related to incentive 
compensation. We must make it 
worth-while to the managers of 
our economic system to make an 





clear that the economic and po-| all-out effort. Their ability, imag- 


litical consequences of the war, in 
terms of our large debt, increas- 
ing cost of our social services, our 
foreign responsibilities and our 
uncontrollable national extrava- 
gance, all serve to prejudice the 
situation still further. This is not 
an academic problem. Important 
and able executives in industry 
ask themselves: Are tre great 
_ physical strain and complete sac- 





ination and experience determine, 
in the final analysis, the fate of 
the system itself. Essential as the 
contribution of other groups may 
be, management turns opportuni- 
ty, created by the tools of inves- 
tors operating in the climate de- 
veloped by government, into job 
opportunities, production and 
higher living standards. I should 





i to 


] 
centive benefits directly related to 
production as applied to the in- 
dividual worker. We must reverse 
the existing policy of the same 
money for less work. Our objec- 
tive must be “more money for 
more work.” It is only through 
increasing the efficiency of our 
industrial system that any real 
gain is made in the system as a 
whole. 

Further, I should like to see 
stockholders of corporate enter- 
prises and proprietors of individ- 
ual enterprise recognize the im- 
portance of developing plans 
whereby executive management 
may have the opportunity of be- 
coming part owners in the busi- 
ness in which they are employed 
and provision made in our tax 
structure to recognize such pro- 
cedures on a capital gains basis. 
The result will be to strengthen 


‘the system through increased in- 


centive and a greater sense of 
personal responsibility by moving 


| management into the role of own- 


ership, even recognizing that the 


participation may be relatively 
small. , sy 
I should like to see the inci- 


dence of business taxation moved 
closer to the individual if we are 
accept the fact that existing 
double taxation is to be corrected 
and relief to the individual is es- 
sential. The question of whether 
the consumer pays business taxes 
in terms of higher prices may be 
argumentative. But I am quite 
convinced that an increase from 
a level of about 15 or 16% in busi- 
ness taxes prewar to 38% postwar 
has increased the prices of goods 
and services. A dynamic economy 
requires a declining trend in real 
prices. Any policy that raises 
prices or that prejudices lower 
prices is unsound. 

Again, I should like to see the 
tax structure encourage a more 
rapid obsolescence of plant and 
equipment — the substitution of 
the new for the old. Generally 
speaking, our production equip- 
ment is always behind current 
technology. Before the war the 
discrepancy was most substantial. 
It prevented what otherwise 
would have been possible re- 
duced costs and hence lower sell- 
ing prices. This applies to capital 
goods in general. 





Vulnerability of Capital Goods 
Industries 


Our capital goods industries are 
the most vulnerable sector of our 
economy. It is extremely impor- 
tant to insure a high degree of 
productivity in that area. Today 
billions of new investments are 
flowing into expansion, recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of our 
productive facilities and for other 
capital goods. A large volume is 
moving overseas. This is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining our 
economy at existing high levels. 


| Many corporations with their ex- 


isting programs completed do not 
contemplate important additional 
investment for a period of years. 
This is something to consider seri- 
ously, for the difference between 
what we call ‘‘good”’ business and 
“bad” business can be accounted 
for by the degree of activity of 
our capital goods industries. We 
must bear in mind the economic 
formula: Production equals con- 
sumption plus savings. It is of 
vital consequence that we keep 
our savings actively employed in 
the economic stream. 

By encouraging the substitution 
of the new for the old we in- 
crease aggregate employment and 
through advanced technology we 
reduce costs, hence lower selling 
prices, thus stimulating the con- 
sumption of goods with further 
employment possibilities. 

Such is the direction we might 
go in the reconstruction of our 
tax structure rather than the spe- 
cific road we should take. Sug- 
gestions serving to stimulate en- 
terprise through tax benefits are 
open to attack. But again the tax 
structure is the keystone of the 
busines climate in which the free 





| like to see industry encourage in- 


enterprise system operates. It has 





been well said: “The power to 
tax is the power to aestroy.” And 
conversely, in the way we tax lies 
the power to construct. That is 
the issue here! 


I am suggesting nothing new 
but rather the return to a policy 
under which we have prospered 
so greatly. To preserve and 
strengthen the American economy 
we must respect the foundation 
upon which the free enterprise 
system rests. We must re-enforce 
that foundation. We must make 
it worth-while to take a risk. 
Worth-while to make the risk a 
successful venture. And in a big 
way, for ours is a big country! 
Thus the system remains dynamic 
—essential to its preservation. 


Relationships Between 
Groups 


Among other factors is the im- 
portance of sound relationships 
between the various groups com- 
prising the economic’ system. 
These relationships fall into two 
classes: First, those prescribed by 
law; second, those determined by 
agreement. It is of vital conse- 
quence to the preservation of a 
free economy that all such rela- 
tionships respect and are in ac- 
cordance with its fundamental 
concept. 

‘The most consequential of these 
group relationships is that be- 
tween labor and management. An 
essential component of the con- 
cept of the free enterprise system 
is that economic adjustments 
should be free of coercion or 
prejudice. It is the cash register 
against the bureaucrats. Applic- 
able law should serve all groups 
without fear or favor, should 
maintain a fair and equal field 
of opportunity for all individuals 
and groups. The free enterprise 
system requires respect for the 
principles: “Equal rights for all 
and special privileges to none.” 
That is essential. Applicable laws 
for some years past, and more 
especially administrative rulings 
having the effect of law, have 
seriously prejudiced management 
in its relationships with organized 
labor. We must restore this bal- 
ance in both privilege and respon- 
sibility. But it must not be done 
in a punitive way. We must not 
prejudice the just rights or limit 
the proper progress of either. 

The shortcomings of existing re- 
lationships have been well ex- 
plored. They do not need to be 
repeated here. The cost to Ameri- 
can society was dramatized in the 
events of 1946. The people have 
acted on the evidence. The ver- 
dict is about to be rendered by 
their accredited representatives. 
The verdict is most consequential. 
If it is to be a far-reaching states- 
manlike decision, fully recogniz- 
ing the existing unbalanced situa- 
tion and providing adequate ard 
equitable remedies, it will be a 
step of the most vital consequence 
in preserving and strengthening 
the American economy. On the 
contrary, if it is a decision lacking 
courage, colored by the political 
consideration, failing to meet the 
situation squarely, then labor- 
management relationships must 
continue to be a sword hanging 
over the head of American enter- 
prise. 


Economie 


Monopoly of Organized Labor 


Organized labor under existing 
law is moving toward a monopoly. 
Monopolies, whether in business, 
in labor or anywhere else, cannot 
be permitted to exist in a free 
economy. The concept of a free 
economy is competition. Of all 
the things that might be done to 
prejudice the American enterprise 
system, the tolerance of a monop- 
oly comes first. Any business, 
any group, any individual who 
becomes a party to a monopolistic 
practice is a traitor to the system 
of free competitive enterprise. 
Years ago, in some cases, business 


was moving into monopolistic 
form. Something was done about 
it. It did not destroy business. 


It strengthened and expanded it. 
Today labor is relieved by law 
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from restrictions that make mo- 
nopolies in business impossible. To 


protect our democracy, and 
strengthen the American eco- 
nomic system and preserve the 


American way of living, all mo- 
nopolies must be eliminated. 


Thus in the highly controversial 
area of labor-management rela- 
tionships, if we are to preserve 
our existing economic system, we 
cannot tolerate monopolies. We 
must restore the balance between 
management and labor by revis- 
ing existing law. We must recog- 
nize collective bargaining as a 
bulwark against regimentation. 
Labor courts, compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the like, when assuming 
the prerogatives of collective bar- 
Zaining, are a stab in the back 
of a free economy. Collective bar- 
gaining should be limited in scope. 

Prices and price policy are ex- 
ceedingly important factors in a 
dynamic economy. Prices at the 
moment dominate the scene in the 
current economic picture. 


Today the greatest confusion 
exists in the matter of wages, 
prices, profits, business volume 
and in other economic relation- 
ships. It is of prime importance 
in a sound economy to have con- 
sistent and balanced relationships 
between prices, wages and protits 
in all sectors of the economy. In 
a normal free economy there are 
constantly in process adjustments 
as a result of an enormous aggre- 
gation of separate transactions of 
a very complex nature. These 
transactions establish business 
volume through consumer prefer- 
ence, validate wage rates through 
acceptable consumer prices, de- 
termine business profits and loss 
through the acceptance of goods 
and services at established prices 
It is well said that the cash reg- 
isters of the nation determine the 
economic order in a free competi- 
tive economy. But many factors 
have interfered, since the clos? 
of the war, with the adjustments 
that normally take place. 

Today the economic position of 
different industries and different 
units in industry shows no con- 
sistent pattern. Some industries 
are operating at record levels of 
production with a high level oi 
profits. Others are considerably 
below prewar levels with subnor- 
mal profits. The situation is arti- 
ficial because the economy is be- 
ing supported by accumulated 
shortages. In the case of perish- 
able goods, production has pro- 
ceeded at exceedingly high levels. 
There are now indications of sup- 
ply approaching demand. In the 
durable goods industries demand 


* continues in excess of production 


and with the limitations existing 
it is highly probable that such a 
situation may continue for a year 
or two—or even longer. We must 
recognize the facts in the price 
situation in view of the current 
Goods 
and materials, highly sensitive to 


- the law of supply and demand in 


the most competitive sector of 
the economy, farm prices, in par- 
ticular, are very badly out of line 
with the existing price level. On 
the contrary, prices of goods more 
directly related to costs—durable 


goods, for instance — are quite 
consistent with that level and 
have little to do with the in- 


creased cost of living. 

If strikes do not occur and pro- 
duction continues at current lev- 
els, gradually increasing to exist- 
ing capacity as shortages are re- 
duced, the natural corrective proc- 
esses will bring about an adijust- 
ment in the course of time. How- 
ever, it is more likely that con- 
sumer resistance to existing high 
prices, particularly as applied to 
perishable goods, may result in a 
more or less serious decline in 
general business volume before 
the final process of adjustment is 
completed. 


Problem of Wage Increases 

The most serious situation the 
economy faces at this time is the 
demand for further substantia! 


wage increases. If this should 


take place based upon individual 
business considerations, it might 
serve to facilitate the adjustment. 
In all probability, however, it will 
take the form of a new national 
wage pattern. Any national wage 
pattern is antagonistic to a free 
enterprise system. If this occurs 
it is inescapable that there must 
be faced further increases in 
prices, spread quite generally 
throughout the economy as a 
whole. Some enterprises can and, 
if they can, should absorb such 
increases in wages, in whole or 
in part, out of existing profits. 
Others will be unable to do so. 
Such a situation is certain to de- 
lay the process of-adjustment, to 
accentuate the possibility of a 
business recession and intensify it, 
should it come. 


The most effective and -intelli- 
gent attack on this problem is 
clear. Prices should be reduced 
by sacrifice of business profits to 
the full degree justified by each 
individual set of circumstances. 
On the contrary, to increase wages 
at the full sacrifice of a possible 
reduction in prices does not con- 
tribute effectively to a solution 
of the problem. It is impossible 
to assume that business generally 
can accept a sufficient reduction 
in profits to justify the reduction 
in prices so badly needed, and at 


the same time substantially in- 
crease wages except to an ex- 
tremely limited degree. A new 


national wage pattern will, I be- 
lieve, increase the prices of goods 
and services, undesirable and 
dangerous as that may be, under 
existing circumstances. 

This situation, in relation to the 
long-term problem of preserving 
and strengthening the American 


; economic system, is significant. It} 


demonstrates the confusion and 
dangers that evolve in our highly 
complicated economy when the 
normal processes of correction are 
absent. And by implication one 
wonders how it could be possible 
to effect such adjustments in such 
a highly complex economy by.a 
bureaucracy in Wasnington as 
compared with cash_ registers 
everywhere. And that is the prob- 
lem of a planned economy. 


Country at Crossroads 

This great country of ours is at 
the crossroads. It is embarking on 
a course and no man can foretell 
what the ultimate consequences 
may be—the preservation of peace 
or the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion. The freedoms that have made 
us great and powerful are at 
stake. No man can foretell what 
sacrifices may be demanded as 
measured in human and material 
values to preserve those freedoms. 
It is a situation we must face, no 


matter how much we may dis- 
like to face it. Today we are 
strong. We must remain strong. 


That is our sacred duty to future 
generations. I venture to submit 
that the most effective bulwark 
for the protection of our destiny— 
no matter what the demands of 
the future may be—is a virile and 
dynamic economy. And if based 
on the fundamentals of human re- 
actions, desires and accomplish- 
ments, we shall continue to recog- 
nize as the keystone of that econ- 
omy freedom in initiative of the 
individual. Such is the keystone of 
the American economic system. If 
that is the concept of our position, 
we should move forward aggres- 
sively and do the things that must 
be done to preserve and s‘rength- 


(Continued from page 13) 


stances production facilities can 
and will be turned to bridging 
gaps in building supplies as well 
as in other directions. 


An easier market in construc- 
tion material and the gradual 
elimination of government restric- 
tions should stimulate all kinds of 
building operations, including 
civic improvements, and permit 
city officials to turn their efforts 
to ways and means of financing 
the needed projects most essential 
to the public health and welfare 
of the communities that have been 
forced to postpone construction on 
account of war priorities and ma- 
terial scarcities. 


Municipal financing has devel- 
oped ,into something approaching 
an art. Nimble wits and a wealth 
of experience are needed to cope 
successfully with today’s money 
market. and eccentric coupon 
rates. . With billions of dollars of 
municipal bonds to be issued in 
the near future, competition in 
placing these municipal issues 
will be keen and the lowest inter- 
est rates will be obtained only by 
the informed and vigilant munic- 
ipal officials. 


Previous Postwar Experiences 

Many cities have gloomy recol- 
lections of postwar years. Follow- 
ing the Civil War, expansion of 
municipal facilities, accompanied 
by the usual debt increase, was 
set in motion by the urge to at- 
tract railroads to individual com- 
|}munities. During a period cover- 
|ing about twelve years ending in 
|1877, nearly 50% of municipal 
borrowing was incurred for so- 
called “railroad grants.” The field 
was quite fresh in those days and 
| political subdivisions put out some 
|pretty loosely conceived obliga- 
tions, many of which came to 
grief. The next ten years saw the 
beginnings of constitutional and 
statutory amendments,” directing 
and restricting municipal debt- 
incurring power, many of which 
are in effect today. 

From 1918 on for nearly 14 
years most communities in the 
United States set about finding 
ways and means to make way for 
the horde of motor vehicles that 
were sold during fhose years. 
States and counties also had to 
expand and extend the highways 
under their control. The net re- 
sult of all this, together with pay- 
ing for other improvements, was 
an increase in debt in this period 
of all political subdivisions of 
nearly $13 billions. Debt out- 
standing rose from $6,700,000,000 
in 1918, to $19,500,000,000 in 1932; 
in round numbers. From 1932, 
through the next eight years to 
the. all-time high of municipal 
debt in 1940, of slightly over $20,- 
900,000,000, the increase was at a 
very much slower rates. From 
1940 to the present time, state and 
municipal debts were reduced al- 
most 20%—to $16,000,000,000; in 
round numbers. 

Much of this four billion dollar 
reduction came about’ through 
old issues maturing and lack of 
financing of new projects because 
of material scarcity during war 
time. 

Hostilities ceased some months 
back in so far as the shooting war 
was concerned but the gigantic 
disturbances and dislocations 
|created by the unparalleled dev- 
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C. G. McDonald Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FrnanczaL CaRONICLE) 
DETROIT, MICH.—William A. 
Gant has become connected with 
C. G. McDonald & Company, 
Guardian Building, members of 


the Detroit Stock Exchange. Mr. 


Gant was formerly with Invest- | that some of the mistakes of the 


; 1920’s 


ment Counsel, Inc. 


still very much with us. City of- 
'ficials and heads of other political 
| subdivisions are being forced into 
|new ways of thinking. They real- 
|ize that they must to some extent 


| 
| 
} 


|depart from their former conven- | 


itional methods of financing and 
iare turning to new plans to fit 
conditions created by the huge 


| 


| Federal Debt accumulated to fi-'| 


|nance war expenses. It is possible 


which followed World 








War I, may be avoided this time 


as there is still a considerable | 


sprinkling of people around who 
have vivid memories of those 
days. Evidence of this is shown 
in the more cautious attitude in 
approaching many municipal 
problems as well as other phases 
of national life. Municipal offi- 
cials are more acutely aware than 
ever before of the need for inti- 
mate knowledge of their city and 
its possibilities and limitations. 
There is a growing understanding 
that sound counsel and a realistic 
appraisal of the community’s re- 
quirements will tend to reach 
more satisfactory results. 

Many individual cities made a 
good showing in reducing out- 
standing debt during the last few 
years. Reductions were made in 
Same cases, however, at the ex- 
pense of needed improvements, 
particularly where a community 
has had _ substantial and rapid 
growth. Failure to set up postwar 
reserves has caused some embar- 
rassing maladjustments here and 
there. 


The war added about $250 bil- 
lions to the Federal Debt. Charges 
on the debt and heavy expendi- 
tures for national defense and 
other functions have absorbed 
taxation money from a good many 
sources on which states and mu- 
nicipalities rely. New sources cf 
taxation must either be found and 
tapped or else certain classes of 
municipal activities must be lifted 
out of the accepted group of ordi- 
nary city functions and placed on 
a specific revenue basis with 
charges appropriate to the serv- 
ices given. 


Municipal Improvements 


National attention is being 
called to the foul condition of 
streams, bays and harbors. Man- 
datory legislation has been en- 
acted in many states demanding 
correction of this hazard to public 
health. Municipal authorities feel 
that solving of the curse of pollu- 
tion will require political subdi- 
vision financing over a period of 
years and will run into billions 
of dollars. Much of the money 
will undoubtedly be raised on a 
“revenue” basis and not intrude 
upon, or dilute, general municipal 
credit. 

Airborne passenger, express and 
freight business has about doubled 
in the last year or so at the aver- 


age air field. A casual look at the | 


figures of the past decade will 
readiiy show the place that flying 
has assumed in the world’s com- 
merce. 

No very definite ideas have yet 
appeared for a more or less stand- 
ard policy of airport design, op- 
eration or financing and the prog- 
ress that has been made up to 
now has been due to building just 
to catch up with needs. 

Some well considered planning, 
to forecast likely development 


over the next few yveaPs, is very | 


desirable and several areas are 
now under scrutiny with others, 
large and small, single units and 


group units, making inquiries as | 


to the best course to follow. In 
the field of revenue financing 
sewage disposal and airports both 
offer possibilities. 

Motor cars have done a great job 
in piecing separate communities 
together and in the long run, real 
Huge com- 
munities now exist that are single 
cities except in name and admin- 
istration. All this growth, from 
whatever cause, has set up prob- 
lems in some places that cannot 
wait too long for solution. 


One of these communities comes 
to mind that has just about dou- 
bled its population in the last 10 
years and is still trying to serve 
iteself and satellite towns with 
facilities that are becoming heav- 
ily overloaded. 

The city officials, aware of the 
fact that to continue to carry this 
overload could result in some 
very distressing and serious con- 


Major Problems in Municipal Financing 


, ditions developing “overnight,” 
have set about having a complete 
survey made. The object of the 
| study is to determine the cost of 
enlarging and modernizing its fa- 
‘cilities to provide for immediate 
and future needs, also to discover 
just what facilities can best be 
| segregated and financed on a rev- 
enue basis. 


The disclosures from analyses 
| made to date indicate the need for 
an expenditure of close to $30,- 
000,000, to provide for present 
'needs and a conservative estimate 
|of likely future growth. 
| This study is also bringing to 
| light certain advantages and econ- 
'omies that will accrue through 
|consolidation and merging of 
| functions heretofore provided and 
|carried on by half a dozen sepa- 
|rate communities. 


| Municipal Consolidations 
| 


The recent convention of the 
‘Council of State Governments, 
}among other things, emphasized 
‘the advantages to be gained 
through certain consolidations. In 
fact, the Council included ‘“foster- 
‘ing the enlargment and consoli- 
dation of local government” as 
one of the four principal points in« 
‘its suggested program for im- 
'provement of city administration. 

The other three points featured 
in its recommendations for state- 
local relations were (1) the grant- 
ing of greater powers to local 
units, (2) subjecting those powers 
to flexible administrative super- 
vision and (3) assisting localities 
to secure stable and adequate 
revenues. 

Florida seems to have taken a 
step forward in this matter of 
consolidation as reports show that 


the Miami City Commissioners 
have asked the Legislature to 
“take all necessary steps” to 


merge Miami and Dade County 
Governments. 


There are rumblings here and 
there from other quarters of simi- 
‘lar action. It must not be over- 
‘looked, however, that regardless 
‘of constructive intentions on the 
'part of localities, the final consent 
|'must be given by State Govern- 
ment. Localities may propose but 
the Legislatures in State Capitals 
must grant the power. To that 
end it might be a good plan to 
have statewide knowledge, based 
on facts and figures, prepared in 
anticipation of such requests. 


| Correction of all town and city 
‘ills is not in prospect but when the 
‘searchlight of impartial analysis 
'is turned on some of the troubles, 
the progress made is both surpris- 
ing and encouraging. 


Halsey, Stuart & Go. 
Offer Erie Equipments 


| Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates won the award April 15 
of $5,440,000 Erie RR. equipment 
trust of 1947, first series, 154% 
serial equipment trust certificates, 
maturing $544,000 annually May 
1, 1948 to 1957, inclusive. The 
bankers immediately reoffered the 
certificates, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission authoriza- 
tion, at prices to yield from 1.10% 
to 2%, according to maturity. 
Issued under the Philadelphia 
plan, the certificates will be un- 
conditionally guaranteed as to 
|payment of par value and divi- 
dends by endorsement by Erie RR. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
certificates will be used to pro- 
vide for not more than 80% of 
the cost, estimated at not less than 
$6,813,643, of the following new 
standard-gauge railroad equip- 
ment: 300 50-ton all-steel hopper 
cars: 500 50-ton all-steel box cars; 
four 1,000 h.p. diesel switching 


locomotives; seven 4,500 h.p. diesel 
passenger locomotives; and two 
660 h.p. diesel switching locomo- 
tives. 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 5) 
contrasted with a rise of but 160% for industrial products. 
the War’s end the latter have risen only 30% against an increase 
of 50% in farm prices to a level even higher than that reached in 
the First World War boom period. And it must be remembered that 
the government is further committed to support farm prices until 
the end of 1948! 

_In addition to the 70% of last year’s rise in the cost of living 
which occurred in food, another 15% was accounted for by clothing 
prices; clearly indicating industry’s lock of responsibility, or oppor- 
tunity to deflate the over-all situation. 


In addition to the government's contribution to food-price infla- 


tion, its responsibility through fiscal and labor policies is being over- 
iooked by Mr. Truman. The demand side of the supply-and-demend 
equation has been grossly distorted by its monetization of the hugely 


increased federal debt, and its anti-economy stand which is continu- | 


ing as insistently as ever, with the resulting pumping-out of pur- 
chasing power into the community. 


Administration’s Previous Deflation Phobia 

Tied to the question of this expanded federal debt and 
terest charges thereon is the strongly-indicated leening of both the 
iioosevelt and Truman Administrations to a high price level, and 
iheir recurrently-exhibited fears of deflation, as manifested ever 
since the NRA days. In recent years the philosophy of a histori- 
cally high price level has certainly been favored in official quarters 
4s a basis for the collection of taxes sufficient to pay the $5 billion 
annual interest charge on the Public Debt, and for the balance of the 
tremendously swollen federal expenditures. 

The feztured presence of Chairman Eccles at last week’s Cabinet 
meeting, and the particularly gloomy predictions attributed to him, 
remind us of nis Federal Reserve Board's contradictory insistence 
en continuing its contribution to the reduction of buying power 
which is so worrying the President. Far from prompting Mr. Tru- 
maii to make consumer credit the butt of a whotly unfounded char- 
acterization of it as “private deficit financing,’ Mr. Eccles should 
recognize that his completely arbitrary restriction of terms on auto- 
mobiles and other hard goods is further inflating their price, quanti- 
tatively and out of the reach of their buying public—the precise crime 
with which he and his Chief are charging the nation’s industrialists. 
Tne demand side, accentuated by the paucity of durable goods, 
has been further enlarged by the government's labor policies. 
Wages have been inflated with the aid and abetting of a government 
which was panicked by its Brain-trusted spectre of eight million un- 
enipioyed. This was exemplified by the President’s own fact-finding 
boards inciting the nationwide 18'-cent pay rise which even forced 
the finai scuttling of OPA. Labor policy also must bear its responsi- 
bility on the supply side of the price equation. For it cannot be 
deniec that the supply of goods in this inflation-time was seriously 
curtailed by the widespread strikes, and general encouragement to 
work-deficiteering given by the Administration’s labor philosophy 
and politick-ing. Irrespective of the general labor-management 
squabble, the serious inflationary effect of last year’s loss of 113 
sniliion man days on the supply of badly needed goods. is surely 
incontrovertible. : ' 


the in- 


White House Fallacies 


Now iet us note some of Mr. Truman's sins of commission. First. 
he told his press conference—-and hence the natien’s labor leaders as 
weil--that a further rise in wages would he justified if prices are 
not reduced. His utterances on the price level as such were bad 
cnough, but this wholly fallacious fillip to unwise labor action con- 
stitutes a. multiple compoundifg of his original felony. Foregoing 


the teniptation to charge political motivation, first let us examine. 


his inherent conclusion that in the present price-wage relationship, 
Wages are too low. Let us take a look at the course of real wages. 
Average weekly rates accruing to the wage-earner in manufacturing 
iuidustries have risen no less than 96% since 1939: while his outlays 
for manutactured goods prices have risen by 75%. retail prices by 
about 06%, ana rents by less than 25%. 


Further Laflation Encouraged by the President 


Put apart from. the phase of the controversy bearing on the 
present ratio of wage to price, Mr. Truman introduces the even more 
serious factors involved in further wage rises—a definite instigation 
to resumptior: of the wage-price inflation spiral. {f it is held that 
profit margins are now too high in the absence of immediate vol- 
untary downward readjustment of prices, how can it be assumed 
that further wage increases wil! be absorbed by businessmen? The 
Nathan-CIO thesis, citing the alleged greediness and profit-hunger 
of industrialists, maintains that we cannot expect prices to be re- 
duced if wages are maintained at present levels. How then can 
those protagonists cxpect that with the same instincts. business rill 
not meet fuither wage rises with corres: onding price boosts to main- 

tain their profit margins? Granting the Truman-Nathan-CIO con- 
clusio.s about industrialists’ profit-seeking kabits to be correct we 
are forced to the conclusion that to forestall a wage-price spiral 
in a iree economy, either a change, of such human nature. or re- 
Imposition of OPA technique, or both, would be indispensable 

Again, the entire Truman-expounded con ‘ept of the situation— 
whether correct or not-—seems generically to be wholly unrealistic 
ana fav removed from the actual behavior of business men in the 
. market place. The pictured gap between prices on one side of the 
equation end purchasing power on the other, represents a kind of 
static oversimplification, and some kind of periodic rigid’ price 
determination. Actually, on the contrary. the daily competitive 
exigencies of the market place and the necessity of individual busi- 
ness mei tu sell their production at prices set by the related demand 
flexibly and continuingly, narrows such gaps fluidly by the forces of 
a free market. Trying to tamper with prices or with wages either by 
legislation or just via the instant example of White House “talk.” is 
only another attem 


theories in reverse, and trying for re-incarnation 
OPA-ism. 


In the distribution of everything from shirts to hotel services— | 
in management—price and 


assuming some degree of intelligence 
service adjustments wiil be correlated with the 
and competitive market factors—quickly and sen 
instanced in the imminent reduction in 


supply-and-demand 
isitively. This is now 
the price of shirts because 


, ‘i: 


Since | 


of our passing the peak of unsatisfied demand; and in the safely - 
assumed ‘expectation that even the OPA-ceilinged hotel prices will 
be lowered, and/or decent service restored, following the 5% drop 
in last month’s occupancy. In practice, businessmen do not fix prices 
in a vacuum according to their individual ideological motives or 
predilections! 


So if the President wishes to be reasonably inclusive and ob- 
jective in his next such economic pronouncement, we respectfully 
suggest that he (1) not forget the resvonsibilities of labor interests 
and government for the nation’s well-being: (2) set his observations 
in the framework of the actual market place, not in an academic 


ideological vacuuin. 


(Continued from page 


ample excess for non-housing 


construction: 


Lumber 

Brick 

Clay Sewer Pipe 

Structural Tile 

Concrete Blocks 

Building Board 

Gypsum Board and Lath 

Cement 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe 

Radiation 

Tubs 

Sinks 

Lavatories 

Toilets 

This estimate of production 

not far out of line with 
tions which were made by Hous- 
ing Expediter Creedon and his 
assistant, Robert Jackson, at the 
February Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders. A United Press release 
from Washington, dated March 16 
however, indicates that some of 
Mr. Creedon’s advisors now doubt 
the ability of manufacturers to 
produce ‘sufficient materials to 
support the construction of more 
than 825.000 housing units in 
1947. 


is 


Future Up to Washington 

The future course of our indus- 
try, which by the way represents 
about 15% of our entire economy, 
will be determined to a consider- 
able degree by the _ policies 
adopted in Washington. At the 
present time, building is still un- 
der control in spite of OPA liqui- 
dation. This means, among other 
things, that we have been denied 
the right to operate fully on our 
own initiative and that the Fed- 
eral government has taken and 
must assume a large share of the 
responsibility for what happens 
in the building industry so long 
as any controls remain in effect. 

Most of us have found cause 
to be critical of some of the poli- 
cies adopted in Washington, and 
with good reason, but we cannot 
stop with merely criticizing the 
mistakes of the Federal govern- 
;ment. If we don’t like the way 
the government is doing things, 
we must continue our endeavors 
to correct them and come forward 
with suitable substitutes. 

We, in this industry, have peen 
told how to run our respective 
businesses by individuals who, 
in many cases, didn’t know the 
difference between a 2 inch by 
4 inch and a lally column. As 
long as 4,000 or more years ago, 
Job recounted a similar situation 
in Chapter 5: Verses 12 and 14:— 
“He disappointeth the devices cf 
the crafty, so that their hands 
cannot perform their enterprises 
They meet with darkness in the 
daytime, and grope in the noon- 
day as in the night.” 

Let’s look at some of the critical 
problems which need to be 
studied and the questions which 


we must answer if we are to con-| 


vince the public and the Congress 
that private enterprise can pro- 
vide the homes, schools, hospitals 
factories, roads, and stores we 


need, with a minimum of govern- | 


Inst /mental control and participation. ' 
pt to inflict purchasing power and Oover-saving | “ 


of discredited | 


First of all, we must come for- 
ward with a plan for breaking the 
impasse in home building. The 
Wyatt program fell far short of 
its goals. In view of the miserable 
failure of the government’s con- 
,trolled industry program, I feel 
personally that the time has ar- 


predic- | 


Forecasts in Building Construction 


12) 

rived, at long last, for the elim- 
ination of all controls. Last spring, 
we proposed a very comprehen- 
sive and realistic program to the 
government agencies dealing with 
construction. Intelligent relaxa- 
tion and revisions at that time 
| would have, I am sure, permitted 
the complete rehabilitation of 
construction so that controls 
would now have no justification 
for continuance. They would long 
since have become obsolete. But 
no! Such rclaxation would very 
shortly have eliminated the ideol- 
ogv of “emergency”; and “emer- 
gency” is the cornerstone of the 
economic planners’ justification 
for “bureaucracy in perpetuity.” 


Relaxing Controls 

Had the government acted then 
to relax controls. realistically, 
private enterprise could have pro- 
vided the materials so urgently 
needed for housing our veterans 
and others who were sorely in 
need of shelter; not necessarily 
those $10,000 homes for sale only 
to veterans, but housing never- 
theless. In my opinion, only a very 
small percentage of our returned 
veterans want to or are in a posi- 
tion to buy new homes. Encour- 
agement by the government of 
veterans to enter into long-term 
financial commitments at this 
time is truly a disservice. They 
are just starting their careers, get- 
ting married, forming new fami- 
lies and changing jobs and loca- 
tions. The majority want rental 
housing, comfortable, sanitary and 
reasonable in price, but not neces- 
sarily brand new. 

This is one question on which 
I feel I can speak with authority 
—and experience. I know some- 
thing about the veterans’ prob- 
lems and wishes, among our re- 


‘turned employees and in my own 


home. Since our own boys re- 
turned from Burope in the fall of 
1945, we have had a house full 
of GI’s with their wives and one 
two-year old grandson. I know 
what they want and what they 
have been seeking since Septem- 
ber, a year ago. 

The ceilings on new homes 
should have been lifted on V-J 
Day for both purchase and rental. 
Let those who are _ financially 
able, buy or rent new houses, 
thereby vacating properties for 
rent to veterans or for remodeling 
inty multi-family dwellings. En- 
courage’ investment in apart- 
ments and other rental properties. 
That would have been the job 
which private enterprise would 
have done if it had been “given its 
head.” 

But no! That would not 
our economic planneis in Wash- 
ington. A year ago, on Jan. 11, 
Mr. Chester Bowles wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Wilson Wyatt, “dictat- 
ing’ the terms of what later 
became the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. Early in that 
letter, Mr. Bowles stated in part 
as follows: 


“We face an emergency situa- 
tion the danger in which can 
searcely be exaggerated. In this 
emergency, reliance upon tradi- 
tional methods is out. We need 
|3 million dwelling units. We need 
| Shem desperately and we need 
them now. No one believes for a 
moment that we .can get this 
‘housing by giving- construction 
| industry 
‘argues for reliance upon the in- 


suit 


its head. Anyone who.) 


dustry and upon traditional 
methods is arguing that we ignore 
the problem we face.” 

That is what the economic 
planners think of your profession 
and mine. So, with the necessity 
for an “emergency,” Veterans’ 
Housing was made a “political 
football.” 

You may have been wondering 
why I have dwelt so heavily on 
housing. are several 
reasons: (1) housing, for 12 
months, has been “front page 
news”; some factual, realistic and 
honest, but largely bureaucratic 


There 


| propaganda; (2) housing has been 


the number one “emergency”; (3) 
housing for workers has been the 
principal “bottleneck” to all-out 
production in our industrial cen- 
ters near our factories; (4) em- 
phasis on housing has detracted 
from one of the most urgent re- 
sponsibilities to our returned vet- 
erans—namely, jobs for veter: ns 
because they need jobs as well as 
housing; (5) the restrictions on 
non-housing construction have 
been preempting thousands of jobs 
for our returned veterans, both 
off-site and on-site. Until the im- 
passe on housing has bee broken, 
we cannot hope for the rehabili- 
tation of the entire construction 
industry. 


Questions to Be Faced 

In addition, we face such ques- 
tions as: 

(1) Building costs—Abnormally 
high because of the increased cost 
of labor, the reduced productivity 
per man hour, recent black mar- 
kets and the length of time re- 
quired to complete construction. 

(2) Housing fer low-income 
families— Housing officials in 
Washington want to build a huge 
quantity of public housing with 
Federal funds. I claim that States 
and municipalities should handle 
these needy cases and earmark 
such funds as relief and welfare. 

(3) Slum clearance——We all de- 
plore the existence of slums in our 
major cities, but we still insist 
that any relief for the under- 
privileged be made available to 
deserving cases and to them only 
—not to political hangers-on or to 
self-supporting families. 


(4) Buiiding codes—They should 
be modernized. Let the munici- 
palities take action to correct the 
existing obsolesce ice. 


(5) Gevernment controls—With 
respect to subsidies, guaranteed 
markets and rapid tax amortiza- 
tion to manufacturers. These 
schemes just don’t jibe with the 
private enterprise and free com- 
petitive way of doing things. We 
don’t need such subsidies and we 
don’t want them. We can’t have 
a free economy in the building 
industry so long as they continue 
in effect. 

(6) Shortage of skilled on-site 
construction workers—Relatively 
few young men entered the build- 
ing trades during the decade of 
the 30's and during the war. 
Meanwhile, skilled workers in 
those trades have been growing 
older year by year. Apprentice 
training on a broad scale must be 
provided by the building trades 
unions. I am glad to see that 
many of our broad-minded and 
foresighted labor leaders have 
recognized this urgent need and 
have inaugurated such training 
programs, notably John Brennan 
of Greater New York, John Brei- 
denbach of Ohio and others. 

(7) More retiable and impartial 
governmental statistics on con- 
struction needs and trends in all 
fields of building. 


(8) Reorganization of 
governmental agencies dealing 
with construction—The present 
Administration has endeavored to 
group them all in one all-powerful 
agency. Private enterprise has 


objected te that idea and such ac~ 
tion was prevented by defeat in 
both houses of Congress of Pres- 
ident Truman’s.. Reorganization 
Plan No. l. “That plan would have 


various 
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given 


try. 
ful control 
however, in Title I of a 


——S. 1592. 


(9) Research on construction— 
techniques 
and the use of materials in com- 
Government wants also 
to take over research, but private 
enterprise has been and is con- 
tinuing to do an outstanding job 
We do want en- 
couragement from government to 
carry out our elaborate research 
programs, but we must be given a 
free rein if we are to accomplish 
our objectives for maximum bene- 


New materials and 


bination. 


in this field. 


{it to the public. 


(10) Educational program (four- 
year college course and NRLDA 


30-day course)—The government 
has 


fied problems in typical bureau- 
cratic fashion by proposing an all- 
comprehensive, omnibus, general 
housing Act—The Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Many consider this bill a very 
insidious piece of proposed legis- 
lation by virtue of the fact that 


its design is along very strategic 
Its authors have 


lines. 
endeavored to 


political 


apparently “en- 


snare” or “ambush” opponents to 


the bill by incorporating therein 
quite a number of very desirable 
features which have previously 
been recommended and endorsed 


by various factors in the private 
These 
features have been labeled “trad~ 


construction industry. 
ing sops.” 

This is not the 
available building 
labor to carry out a 


time to 
products 


the purpose of subsidizing 


supporting American 


would merely pour oil on 
flames of inflation. 


The W-E-T Bill would obligaie 
the Federal Government to an ex- 
penditure of $143,000,000 per year 
for 45 years, or a cost to taxpayers 


of $615 billion. This, with carry- 
ing charges, could possibly reach 
a grand total of $9 or $10 billion 

The Senate passed this bill by a 
voice vote on April 15, last, and I 
have a strong suspicion that not 
more than half of the Senators 
who voted affirmatively have yet 
read the full text of this very 
long, complex, technical, ambig- 
uous and confusing piece of legis- 
lation. 

Fortunately, the bill did not 
reach the floor of the House before 
the adjournment of the 79th Con- 
gress, but the proposal is not dead. 
It has already been resurrected in 
the Senate through the newly in- 
troduced Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill, No. S. 866. From a _ hasty 


preliminary study of this 112-page | 


piece of proposed legislation, 


‘SS. 866 has been described as the | 
“old omnibus” with a thin coat of | 
covering the) 
Like | 


paint inadequately 
structure of the red wagon. 
the previous bill, it resembles the 
oid-fashioned mouse trap with 
nine holes, with bait for farmers, 
veterans, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, home builders, bankers, ar- 
chitects, 3 i 
the public generally. The original 
W-E-T Bill’s reception last year 
in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would indicate, 
however, that these groups still 
will not be tempted, but will seek 
housing by well proven private 
enterprise methods. Everyone 
who is devoted to the American 
way of life through free operation 
of the private enterprise system 
should use all possible influence 
with his Senators and Congress- 
man to defeat this.new bill as an 
omnibus measure; have it broken 
down into its various sections as 


government a permanent 
stranglehold on our entire indus- 
The threat of such all-power- 
still hangs over us, 
resur- 
rected Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 


endeavored to provide the 
solution to many of these diversi- 


Bill 


use 
and 
long-term 
social program. With employment 
currently at what is probably an 
all-time peak, why should billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars be wasted for 
self- 
families” 
The expansion of credit facilities 
which are already more than ade- 
quate and at extremely low — 

e 





individual pieces of legislation so 
that each feature can be judged 
on its merits. Senator Taft, late 
last year, was seemingly in favor 
of such a breakdown of the W-E-T 
Bili, but we see now that he has 
changed his mind again. 

Also, a new House version of 
the W-E-T Bill has been intro- 
duced in the 80th Congress which 
is almost identical with the meas- 
ure which passed the Senate last 
April. I am proud personally to 
live in the 27th District of New 
York with our Representative, the 
Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn, com- 
mitted to fight this type of legis- 
lation. In his January 15 state- 
ment to his constituents, Mr. 
Gwinn said: “There is something 


worse than sugar shortage threat- | 


ening us. That is, Government 
Housing. In spite of the utter 
failure of national housing pro- 
grams to build houses for veterans, 
the Federal Emergency Housing 
Administration planners propose 
a program still more vast. Under 


it, we will have government plan- | 


ning of houses fcr 45 years. The 
propaganda artists that made OPA 
popular for a while have already 
moved into the Federal Housing 
Agency and the chorus is started 
by the President himself: ‘We 
want Federal Housing. Free men 
are too selfish and high-priced to 
build houses for the poor.’ It is 
time we put some facts on the 
table and had faith in ourselves 
instead of government promises 
that can’t be kept. Our own ex- 
perience with food and the expe- 
rience of history show that the 
promises of government to furnish 
houses for the poor is a snare and 
a delusion. The poor get poorer 
and multiply under government 
management just as food grows 
more scarce and the people more 
hungry under government man- 
agement of food production.” 

On April 15, last, while S. 1592 
was before the Senate for very 
brief discussion, Senator Ellender 
of Louisiana, one of the co- 
authors, presented his answers 
to 12 of the major objections 
which had been raised by oppo- 
nents of the W-E-T Bill. I quole 
in part his answer to one of the 
objections on which all factors in 
the industry seem to be in agree- 
ment—the iiflationary hazard. I 
quote directly from the “Con- 
gressiona] Recora”’: 

“It is argued, fallaciously [says 
Senator Ellender|, that S. 1592, by 
making it easier for people of low 
income and middle income to ac- 
cuire houses, will increase the 
housing demand in relation to the 
shortages of materials and would, 
therefore, be inflationary. But the 
only real cure for inflation is to 
increase the supply [true-—but see 
what follows]. The only way to 
increase the supply is te enable 
low-income and middle-income 
families to take the supply off the 
market as it is produced.” 

If I may borrow a term from my 
friend, Roy Wenzlick, I submit 
that statement as an outstanding 
example of our present Adminis- 
tration’s “economic illiteracy.” 


A Warning 


Before closing, may I offer a 
word of warning and caution. | 
Attempts already have been made | 
to place the blame for inadequate 
construction, especially for the 
housing shortage, on the private | 
building industry rather than. 
upon government interference. | 
We have been condemned repeat- 


general contractors and|edly by New Deal radio commen- 


tators and columnists. Accusations | 
have been made to the effect that 
the private construction industry 
was opposed to housing for vet- 
erans. Those accusations were not 
only unfounded, but were, I be- 
lieve, deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions to the public to discredit 
private enterprise for the per- 
petuation of bureaucratic control | 
in Washington. 

Our position is still critical and | 
the hazards which we face are not! 
confined merely to private con-| 
struction. Our entire economy is| 
in jeopardy. On January 1, Gov. | 








Thomas E. Dewey, in his in- 
augural address, said: ‘‘We in 


America will never have a chance 
to decide at one stroke whether 
we are to remain free or surrender 
to totalitarianism. That choice is 
being made now, day by day, week 
by week, month by month, in the 
little decisions we make as we go 
along. By each act and decision, 
we are building either for a free 
society under a stable government | 
where our people are protected by 
a constitution, or we are building 
an increasingly regimented society 
with an increasing disregard for 
constitutional liberty.” America 
is in the “Valley of Decision” and 
private enterprise is at the ‘“cross- 
roads.” Are we to enjoy a con- 
tinuation of the good old American 
way of life which has given this 
nation the greatest freedom and| 


the highest standard of living in 
the world; are we to maintain and 
preserve the dignity of the indi- 
vidual with the State the servant 
rather than the master of 
people; or, are we to fall victims 
to a “pauperizing, strength-de 
stroying’ form of Statism, against 
which,” in the words of Mr. Ber- 
nerd Baruch, “the whole spirit of 
America is committed’? 


the | 


curbed by reinstatement of the 
excess profits tax. 


%* 


Want a birdseye view of the 
lending, insuring and other Na- 
tional Housing Agency opera- 
tions? That Agency has just re- 


leased a document, 4 pages, 14 by 


17 inches, analyzing the statutory 


skeletons of its three subsidiaries 


In closing, may I suggest that) 


in making these momentous deci- 
sions, we be _ guided by the 
thoughts expressed in that simple, 
little prayer: 


Oh Lord, give me the patience 
to endure the things I cannot 
change. 


Give me the courage to change | 


the things I ought to change. 


And, above all, give me the wis- | 


dom to know the difference. 


‘Washington And You 


(Continued from page 5) 


House and Capitol. Now, most 
Republicans are canny enough 
to perceive the price issue as a 
Trojan Horse Mr. Truman hopes | 
to ride into 1948’s presidential 
campaign. They can’t be blamed 
if they give the nag a hotfoot. 


Actually, the President’s eco- | 
nomic advisors neither expect nor | 
hope for any deep cut in prices. 
They think 1947 may bring a mild 
recession, that thereafter for a 
long time will prevail our postwar | 
living standard of high wages and 
high prices. 


Better play it safe and hedge 
any bets you’ve made that Sen- 
ators will advance the retroac- 
tive date for tax reduction from 
Jan. 1 to July 1, this year. That 
looked certain a few days back. 
It still looks likely, but pros- 
pects for an unexpectedly large 
surplus of income over outgo 
for the current fiscal year is 
leaning some legislators back 
toward the Jan. 1 date. 


Mark this down as possible but | 
Congress may | 


not yet probable: 
earmark a chunk of this fiscal 


year’s surplus for paying off ter- | 
Republican | 


minal leave bonds. 
counselors are thinking that over. 
It would be, they argue, debt re- 
duction, therefore couldn’t be 
blackballed by the President. 


And the Treasury still plans to | 
solicit bank help in redeeming 
terminal leave bonds when Con- 
gress supplies the money. 


House Commerce Committee 
members are grinding their 
scissors to clip Federal Power 
Commission wings. It’s a gang- 
up proposition. One group turn- 
ing the grindstone comes from 
the natural gas areas. The other 
is states-righters who feel the 
courts have widened interstate 
commerce and navigable stream 
definitions way beyond con- 
gressional intent. Committee 
hearings will cover a month or 
six weeks. Action won’t be de- 
layed long thereafter. 


% 


It won’t be surprising if the | 
Commerce Committee votes to: 
(1) limit FPC natural gas juris- 
diction to interstate transmission 
line operations, (2) restrain FPC 
from asserting control over small 
manufacturers producing electri- | 
city for their own consumption, | 
(3) redefine interstate commerce | 
and navigable streams so as to. 
wall off FPC from many power | 
production and distribution ac~ | 
tivities now threatened with FPC | 
intervention by reason of judicial | 
mandate. 


Ms 


| 


Says Connecticut Republican | 
Representative Miller, trail | 
breaker for those who would | 
fence in FPC ... “Free enter- 
prise is our objective. To 
achieve it, we must unseat en- 


trenched prejudice of bureau- 
cratic reformers. We'll need 
mental, moral and physical help 
from state commissions and 
those business institutions en- 
dangered by Power Commision 
ambitions.” 


Washington gravediggers have 
etched epitaphs for Regulation W’s 


_tombstone: (1) Killed by Congress | 
in 1947, or (2) Died of grief, 1947, 
because of congressional indiffer- | 
ence. Congress may (1) pass leg- | 
islation revoking the regulation, | 


or (2) refrain from legislative ap- 


| proval of W and thereby let Fed- 


eral Reserve Chairman Eccles ex- 
ecute his threat he would rescind 
the regulation unless Congress 


| OK’d its extension. 


Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will shortly retrieve au- 
thority to seize contaminated 
and adulterated foods and drugs 
after delivery to wholesale and 
retail outlets. A recent court 
decision declared such seizures 
illegal; held goods must be 
grabbed while actually in in- 
terstate transit. Legislation is 
being drafted, will slide through 
Congress with little difficulty, 
empowering the agency to re- 
new its end seizures. 


Two year suspension of the 4- 
cent copper excise tax was as- 
sured when the Senate Finance 


Committee, 7 to 6, last week re- 


jected an 18-month = substitute. 
The President will have the bill 
for signature shortly. The two 
year moratorium will hike im- 
ports, but don’t bet it will block- 
ade a congressional look-see into 


control of supplies by integrated | 


companies. 


Taxation of consumer and 
farmer co-operatives is being 
eyed by Treasury prospectors, 
but they won’t light the fuse to 
this explosive proposition un- 
less directed by Congress. 
Treasury scholars have been 
studying co-op taxation many 
months, but—results and con- 
clusions will be made known to 
Congress “only when asked for.” 
They won’t be asked for until 
after next year’s elections. 


Chains vs independents compe- 
tition is being observed officially 


|—and uncertainly—by the Com- 


merce Department Business Eco- 
nomics Office. The technicians 
know that mounting prices have 
elbowed buyers from independ- 
ents into the chains, that chains 
got 34% of grocery sales in 1946, 
33% in 1943, and 39% in 1941. 
They want to know whether cur- 
rent climb in chain sales will flat- 
ten out or ascend beyond the pre- 
war peak so far as to threaten 
independents. 


Don’t be bothered by crack- 
pot suggestions that prices be 


| Shelby Cullom Davis 


—Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority. Copies may 
be procured from the Agency’s 
Washington headquarters. 


Federal Crops Insurance is to 
be vivisected by a House agri- 
culture subcommittee. The 
probers know crop insurance 
has cost taxpayers about $106,- 
000,090 in losses and $37,000,- 
000 in administrative expenses. 
They’re resolved to (1) make 
the program more efficient, or 
(2) wipe it out entirely. 

Republican leaders are plodding 

into another valley of decision 
without visible harmony or co- 
hesion. No labor reform formula 
has been agreed upon by Senate 
-and House GOP foremen. Un- 
acceptable to the Senate is the 
House ban on closed shop and 
industry-wide bargaining. That 
points to another Republican fam- 
ily spat with the befuddled voters 
looking on and wondering about 
those GOP pledges last Fall. 


Don’t get the idea something 
| new hasn’t been added to the 
projected Grece-Turkish dollar 
dividend. Already, without much 
public noise, Greece got $451,- 
566,000 and Turkey $101,051,- 
769 from us in leans and grants. 
Now we've added much public 
|, noise to the program of an addi- 
| tional £400,000,000 for the sole 
| purpose of warning off politi- 
| eal marauders. 
Vandenberg still looks like a 
good double-or-nothing wager. 
Already Taft and Stassen have 
been out-distanced by the Michi- 
gan Senator. Vandenberg is the 


| man Dewey must beat. 


Shelby Cullon Davis to 
Form Own Firm in N. Y. 


Shelby Cullom Davis will retire 
as Deputy Superintendent of In- 





i'suranee of the State of New York 


as of May 1, it was announced by 
Superinaten- 
tendent of In- 
Surance Rob- 
ert E. Dineen. 


Mr. Davis, 
who is retir- 
ing on the 


third anniver- 
sary of his ap- 
pointment as 
Deputy Su- 
perintendent, 
will resume 
active mem- 
bership in the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, in 
which he has 
been inactive during his tenure of 





office in the Department and dur- 
|ing 
(service. He 
‘Cullom Davis & Co. with offices 
‘at 11) William Street, New York 
| City. 


several prior years of war 
will form Shelby 


In commenting upon Mr. Davis’ 


‘resignation Governor Thomas E. 


Dewey expressed his regret “that 


ithe State is losing the benefit of 
-vour fine services.” 


In submitting his resignation, 
Mr. Davis expressed deep regret 
at severing his official relations 


with the Department and with the 
|'Dewey Administration. 


Superin- 
tendent Dineen, thanking Mr. Da- 


‘vis for his assistance, cited con- 
tributions made by Mr. Davis, 
notably in directing the study of 
‘the fire insurance rate structure. 
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Strike May Break Out on NYSE Says Bulk of Business Originates in N. Y. 


Wall St. Next Monday 


(Continued from page 4) 


when the volume of trading is 
heavy and when the price trend 
is strongly downward. The union 
Says all this in the confidend ex- 
pectation that a strike would suc- 
ceed in actually shutting down 


(Continued from page 14) 
odd lots by such dealers were ex- 


shares; of this amount, approxi- 


mately 


one-half 


|New York State. 
Transactions in full lots by odd 
lot dealers were included in the 


| totals. 


| 


the N. Y. S. E. Regardless of all | 


that the union says, however, it 
is likely that, if there is going to 
be a strike, it will start Monday. 

That the N. Y. S. E. has no in- 
tention of permitting the union to 
interfere with its normal 


past week when it sent out de- 
tailed instructions to its members, 
telling them exactly what to do 
“during the period of emergency” 
to keep the mechanism of the 
Exchange running smoothly and 
efficiently. 

The real 
is between the union and A. M. 
Kidder & Co. but it is evident 
that the union will be directing 
most of its fire at the Exchange. 
The Exchange is to be the club— 
so the union figures—to be used 
to get A. M. Kidder & Co. and 
possibly other firms such as Harris, 


Upham & Co., Bache & Co. and | 


func- | 
tions was forcefully illustrated this | 


; ar j | 
dispute in this case 


Full lot 
Full lot sh 


However, 


transactions 


ares 


Odd lot transactions 
Odd lot shares 
| Total transactions 
| Total sharé 


originated 


transactions 


in 


in 


Unite 


cluded. 


Combined 


figures 


for 


the 48 


States and the District of Colum- 
bia as comnvared with Possession: 
and Foreign countries appeared as 


follows: 


d States 
67,246 


9,093,984 


1,1 


40,553 
99,278 


107,799 
10,293,262 


Possessions 
and Foreign 


1 
174 


191 


350 


1,146 


29,957 


) 


204 


337 
307 


Total 

68,437 
9,268,334 

41,699 


_ 1,229,235 


110,136 
10,497,569 


The detailed figures for the 48 States and the District cf Colum- 
Yia are set forth in the accompanying Schedule A. The figures for 


Possessions and Foreign countries are set forth in Schedule B. 


The 48 States and 


time zon 


es. 


Full lot transactions 
Full lot shares 
Odd lot transactions 
Odd lot shares 
| Total transaction 
| 48 States & D. C. total 
| Total shares 


48 States & D. C 


White, Weld & Co. to sign on the | 


dotted line. 


As matters stand the union 
would be willing to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. A. M. Kid- 
der & Co. says that it knows bet- 
ter than any arbitrator could how 
its financial affairs stand and 
consequently what it could grant 
to the union in the way of con- 
tract concessions. The union wants 
either a 20% across-the-board in- 
crease in pay or a 15% increase 
plus a bonus based on the volume 
of business transacted. 

The fact that each side appar- 
ently wants a showdown in the 
dispute is undoubtedly making it 
difficult for the Mediation Board 
to get very far in its peace-mak- 
ing efforts. The feeling on Wall 
Street now seems to be, “Well, 
let’s have it and get it over with.” 
The union has been straining at 
the bit, so to speak. It seems 
hardly able to contain itself. In 
preparation for the strike, the 
officers are holding practically 
daily meetings and a_ general 
meeting for the entire member- 
ship is scheduled for this after- 
noon at the headquarters of the 
Seaman’s Union, AFL, on Beaver 
Street. The seamen, it will be re- 
called, turned out en masse for 
picket duty in the strike against 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 
,. Frederick Bullen, Executive 
Secretary of the Mediation Board, 
met with all the partners of 
A. M. Kidder & Co. Tuesday 
afternoon to present to them a 
plan for a possible settlement of 
the dispute. The partners met all 
yesterday morning, it is under- 
stood, discussing the proposition. 
On the return of David Keefe, 
President of the union, yesterday 
from Washington, D. C., where he 
went reportedly to discuss the 
issues and strategy of the coming 
struggle with William Green, 
President of the AFL, and other 
union big-whigs, Mr. Bullen met 
with him to present the proposi- 
tion to him. Mr. Bullen had no 
report to give late yesterday 
afternoon on the progress he was 
making. The likelihood is he 
hasn’t gone very far with his 
plan. 


A. Russell Treadway With 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—A. Rus- 
sell Treadway has become asso- 
ciated with Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 


bers of the New York and Cleve- 
land Stock Exchanges. Mr. Tread- 
way in the past was with Pres- 
cott & Co. and the Guardian Trust 
Co. 




















total 


SCHEDULE 


the 


Schedule 


Pacific Coast Rocky Mountain 
5,403 517 
682,500 67,950 
3,308 614 
110,356 16.837 
8,716 1,131 
8.09 % 1.05% 
792.856 84.787 
7.70% 62% 


A—48 States and District of Columbia 


A breakdown of all stock transactions effected for custemers and firms by 


District of Columbia were divided 
Those States which extended into more than one zone 
| were arbitrarily assigned to the zone apparently occupied 
principal cities. 
four time zones. The results follow: 


C sects 


forth the 


States 


1 


included 


Central 


0.5833 


1,448,378 


2 


17 
1,67 


16.3 


7,849 
3,735 
10% 
Tone 

0% 


into 


the 
the 


by 
in 
Eastern 
50,738 
6,895,156 
23,782 
43,3506 


9,520 


> WN 


z 


AW = 


16% 
38,505 


members 


on the Floor of the Exchange for the period March 24, 1947, 
| through March 29, 1947, trade dates 
Total Full Lots Odd Lots 
| Transactions Shares Transactions Shares Transactions Shares 
Alabama 389 33,703 224 28,820 165 4,883 
| Arizona 176 12,099 64 9,400 112 2,699 
| Arkansas 120 I, 785 66 8,020 54 1,765 
| California 7,525 701,157 4,800 608,060 2,725 93,097 
Colorado 565 40.411 263 31,850 302 8,561 
Connecticut 1,880 150,140 641 121,480 1,039 28,660 
| Delaware 438 34,893 227 28,900 211 5,993 
Florida 2,118 203,696 1,362 186,000 756 23,696 
| Georgia 656 67,201 436 53,670 420 13,531 
| Idaho 23 1,520 8 500 15 620 
Illinois 6,094 599,940 3,700 527,935 2, 394 72,005 
Indiana 526 46,963 313 37,740 313 9,223 
Iowa 383 27,101 170 20,740 213 6,361 
Kansas 191 12,152 66 38,700 125 3,452 
| Kentucky 524 33,449 215 25,614 309 7,835 
| Louisiana 717 69,313 454 61,5380 263 7,733 
Maine 255 14,986 87 10,590 168 4,396 
| Maryland 1,292 109,761 609 88,348 783 21,413 
| Massachusetts 4,884 474,048 2.753 412,680 2,131 61,368 
| Michigan 2,237 199,530 1,459 175,400 778 24.130 
| Minnesota 1,086 85,239 556 69,875 530 15,364 
Mississippi 107 9,053 69 7,800 38 1,253 
Missouri 2,098 197,776 1,011 168,520 1,087 29 256 
Montana 54 3,397 15 2,360 39 1,097 
Nebraska 242 19,045 1i4 15,210 128 3,835 
Nevada 38 3,827 21 3,200 17 327 
New Hampshire 141 11,530 61 9,200 80 2,330 
New Jersey 3,955 300,287 1,916 247,202 2,039 53,085 
New Mexico 140 13,026 82 11,300 58 1,726 
‘New York 48,385 5,184,868 34,898 4,796,036 13,487 415,832 
North Carolina 750 59,920 403 49,320 347 10,600 
North Dakota 47 3,964 30 3,500 i7 464 
Ohio 3,922 315,943 2,010 260,902 1,912 55,041 
Oklahoma 353 30,238 200 25,530 153 4,708 
Oregon 388 25,733 168 18,960 220 6,773 
Pennsylvania 6,909 549,826 3,585 458,218 3,324 91,608 
Rhode Island 488 33,376 199 25,700 289 7,676 
Fouth Carolina 189 14,054 84 11,100 105 2,954 
South Dakota 31 2,273 18 1,900 13 373 
Tennessee 545 52,099 334 46,224 211 5,875 
Texas 1,728 175,452 1,122 157,530 606 17,922 
Utah 153 11,787 74 9,700 79 2,037 
Vermont 162 10,220 63 7,670 99 2,550 
Virginia 1,161 89,386 565 74,260 596 15,126 
Washington 742 60,919 411 51,380 331 9,539 
West Virginia 343 23,352 158 18,880 185 4,472 
Wisconsin 914 70,038 462 57,740 452 12,298 
Wyoming — 43 4,067 19 3,400 24 667 | 
District of Columbia_- 1,292 65,019 4381 62,000 811 23,019 | 
| *48 States & D.C. total 107,799 10,293,262 67,246 9,093,984 40,553 1,199,278 
| Possessions & foreign 
total 2,337 204,307 1,191 174,350 1,146 29,957 | 
Grand total 110,136 10,497,569 68,437 9,268,334 41,699 1,229,235 
Odd lot trades by Odd lot dealers (41,128 trades—1,162,263 shares) not ineluded. 
SCHEDULE B—Possessions and Foreign Countries 
A breakdown of all stock transactions effected for customers and firms by members 
on the Floor of the Exchange for the period March 24, 1947, 
through March 29, 1947, trade dates } 
- Total , Full Lots — ———Odd Lots——— | 
Transactions Shares Transactions Shares Transactions Shares | 
Argentina 56 7,815 52 7,700 4 115 | 
Australia 15 467 2 300 13 167 
Belgium 13 856 2 700 11 156 | 
Bolivia 1 100 1 100 | 
Brazil 17 1,310 9 1,000 8 310 | 
Canada - 339 32,774 234 30,210 105 2,564 
Canal Zone . 2 1,075 1 1,000 1 75 | 
Chile 7 1,000 7 1,000 moet ; 
China 15 2,605 12 2,500 3 105 
Colombia is 8 800 5 700 3 100 | 
ND entice adancen . ais 115 14,632 100 14,240 15 392 | 
Dominican Republic__ 2 60 “fee See 2 60 
England ‘a 71 8,336 39 7,600 32 736 | 
France cs = 78 11,605 61 11,200 17 405 
Greece . 2 250 1 100 1 150 
Guam a 1 50 ; 1 50 
Sor “— 125 12,835 75 11,300 50 1,535 
Holland --_-- dare 960 43,257 200 23,940 760 19,317 
Ireland — 2 205 1 200 1 5 
a = 3 400 3 400 Peet = 
Mexico __-- . 118 13,700 110 13,400 8 300 
Morocco ee . 2 15 wit 2 2 15 
New Zealand 1 100 1 100 poeee 5 
Norway PRE est ee 2 150 1 100 1 50 
Palestine -~-~-- _ 15 521 a a 15 521 
he ee 1 100 1 100 Pt ie 
| 6 512 5 500 1 12 
Porto Rico  — nacdiabee 32 5,372 26 5,200 6 172 
Portugal --- — 3 123 1 100 2 23 
Sweden “ . 10 77 6 600 4 170 
Switssriand= ......... 226 21,810 153 19,600 73 2,210 





' the-counter market. 


Total Full Lkots—— Odd Lots 
Tr: actions Shares Transactions Shares Transactions Shares 
Trinidad 1 10 i lo 
Uruguay 68 13.610 64 18,460 4 150 
Venezuela 19 1,982 17 1,900 2 82 

Virgin Islands 1 100 1 100 

Possessions & foreign ; 
total 2.337 204,307 1,191 174,350 1,146 29,957 
48 States & D. C. total 107,799 10,293,262 67.246 9,093,984 40.553 1,199,278 
Grand tota! 110,136 10,497,569 68,437 9,268,334 41.639 1,229,235 
SCHEDULE C Central — Alabama, Arkansas, 
The 48 States and the District|{fUlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas 
of Columbia were divided into| (Rocky Mountain) Kentucky, 
time zones for the purpose of Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesot2, 
comparing statistics on the origin Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska 
of orders survey. States which | (Rocky Mountain), North Dakota 
extended into more than one|(ROckyv Mountain) Oklahoma 


(Rocky Mountain), South Dakota 


zone were abitrarily assigned to 
(Rocky Mountain), Ternesscee, 


the zone apparently occupied by 


the principal cities. In paren- Texas (Rocky Mountain), Wiscon- 
theses, the overlapping zone igs 5!N. 
set forth opposite the State: Eastern—-Connecticut Delaware, 
Pacific Coast—California, Ida- a = oe gems 
> rr a g ’ A Pon 
ho, Nevada, Oregon, Washing- oa res — ia ee eee 
, sve ’ ’ ; 5- land, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
ton. shire, New Jersey, New York, 
, ; No} ‘aroli + ‘eontr: 
Rocky Mountain—Arizon2, Col- nbd “iat gaa 5 —. 
is ISVIV } r¢ 3 SLE 
orado, Montana, New Mexico of Secs. recibt te 


South Carolina, Vermont, Virgin- 


Uiah (Pacific Coast), Wyoming. ia, West Virginia. 





James J. Caffrey Sticks to His 
“Riskless Transaction’’ Theory 


(Continued from page 3) 
was circulated to the public for comment in 1942. The rule 
would have required every dealer executing a purchase or 
sale in the over-the-counter market to disclose to his cus- 
tomer the best independent bid-and-asked price ascertain- 
able upon the exercise of reasonable diligence, or the fact 
that no such bid-or-asked price could be so ascertained. 

‘The Commission has received numerous inquiries with 
respect to the status of ‘municipal securities’ under any 
market disclosure rule which might be adopted. The Com- 
mission believed that it has no authority under either Sec- 
tion 15 (c) (1) or any other section of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to adopt a rule requiring general dis- 
closure by over-the-counter dealers of prevailing market 
quotations when effecting transactions in ‘exempted securi- 
ties,’ a phrase which includes ‘municipals.’ 

“Section 15 (c) (2) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 expressly provides for rules which ‘prescribe means 
reasonably designed to prevent’ fraudulent, deceptive or 
manipulative practices of fictitious quotations in the over- 
However, no rule, adopted under Sec- 
tion 15 (c) (2) could apply to transactions in ‘exempted’ 
securities,’ since they are specifically excluded from that 
section. As a result of the comments received in 1942, the 


"3 Commission determined not to adopt the proposed Rule 
|X-15C1-10.” (Bold face ours.) 


Mr. Caffrey, when approached at his office in Phila- 
delphia, seemed somewhat mystified and perhaps just a little 
amused that there should be any questions at all over what 
the announcement was intended to say regarding disclosure. 


The newspapers in general seemed to know what the state- 


ment said, he pointed out. (The “Chronicle” itself head- 
lined its original story on the announcement “SEC Aban- 
dons Idea of Promulgating Bid-and-Asked Disclosure Rule.” 
It was only on sober second thought that this newspaper 
decided to inquire further into the question.) Mr. Caffrey 
referred to the New York “Herald-Tribune” article on the 
subject, carrying the headline, “SEC Refuses to Adopt Rule 
on Full Disclosure,”’ and said that that just about summed 
up the matter. The Commission, he said, was not doing 
any double-talking. 

The “Chronicle” first questioned Mr. Caffrey on the 
meaning of the announcement by phone a few days after 
the announcement was released and with this telephone con- 
versation in mind, Mr. Caffrey said, he himself queried 
certain over-the-counter dealers in Detroit, where he had 
gone to attend a dinner, asking them what they thought 
the announcement said. They had no doubt what the Com- 
mission meant, he pointed out. As one of them put it, he 
said, the announcement simply meant that the SEC was not 
going. te impose such a rule upon them. 


As will be noted in the announcement on Rule X-15C1-10 
above, the last sentence not only seems out of place, out 
of place literally, that is—it does seem to belong at the end 
of the first paragraph by way of continuing the thought 
expressed in that paragraph—but, more important, of course, 
'it seems to refer to action taken by the Commission five 
years ago rather than just recently. If the last sentence 
were merely inserted in the announcement for purposes of 
_ historical reference, the announcement would leave very 
‘much in doubt about how the present Commission—that is, 


|'the Commission as at present constituted—feels about the 
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whole matter of a bid-and-asked disclosure rule. The gram- 
matical construction of the announcement with particular 
reference to the last sentence, its position and its use of the 
past tense in an obscure manner, thus only confused the 
issue. 

In writing, Mr. Caffrey was then asked “whether or 

not the Commission currently definitely concluded that a 
bid-and-asked disclosure rule of any nature is unnecessary” 
and, “if so, what were the reasons for the Commission’s 
conclusion.” 
In a sense, reformulating the last sentence of the orig- 
inal announcement, Mr. Caffrey dictated the following state- 
ment: ““The Commission has concluded that a bid-and-asked 
disclosure rule need not be adopted at this time.” (Previ- 
ously, in the telephone conversation referred to akove, Mr. 
Caffrey had said the last sentence meant that “the Com- 
mission did not propose the adoption of such a rule (as Rule 
X-15C1-10) at the present time.’’) 

It may seem like making more out of a thing than is 
there, to attach any importance to technical niceties in the 
manner a thought is exnressed. However, it was the revela- 
tion by an SEC staff member that the Commission in 1942 
never took a formal vote on the question that led to doubts 
regarding the precise meaning to be given to the SEC an- 
nouncement of a fortnight ago. It must be repeated it did 
seem as though the statement did refer exclusively to action 
taken by the Commission in 1942. The proposed rule was 
dropped in 1942, it seems, because of “informal understand- 
ings” which were reached, supposedly, we imagine, among 
the members of the Commission and the Trading Division, 
headed by James Treanor, who has long advocated the adop- 
tion of a bid-and-asked disclosure rule by the Commission, 
and still does. 

The announcement of two weeks ago is the first bit of 
information which has been divulged by the Commission 
regarding any decision it reached on bid-and-asked disclosure 
in 1942. There is something vulgarly bureaucratic about 
the fact that it has taken the financial industry five years 
to find out what the decision of the SEC has been on this 
matter, a decision which, having been made by public 
officials, should have become public property the instant 
it was made. Mr. Caffrev himself, however, should be given 


credit for disclosing information which should never have | 


been kent as a secret from the financial industry. In a sense, 
probably it is only incidental that the present Commission 
decided to go along with the previous Commission on the 
subject. 

To those who say it has been evident right along what 
the SEC decided in 1942 to do about disclosure from the 
fact it never did put such a rule into effect, it can be replied 
that failure of the SEC to make anv definite announcement 
could just as easily be interpreted as meaning that the Com- 
missicn had not yet reached any final decision on the matter 
because of the pressures of the war or any other reason. 
If the “Chronicle” cannot discuss this question with any 
more definiteness than it is employing now it is because 
the data upon which definiteness could be based is not 
available. 

From present advices, however, it does seem fairly evi- 
dent that the SEC itself has different and varied views on the 
whole question of disclosure. The staff member referred to 
above is of the opinion, for instance, that though Rule 


X-15C1-10 itself may never be considered by the Commis- | 
sion again that does not mean the Commission wouldn’t con- | 


sider the adoption of another bid-and-asked disclosure rule. 
Rule X-15C1-10, he said, was discovered to have certain 
technical deficiencies and, he intimated, another rule could 
conceivably be drawn up entirely overcoming these defi- 
ciencies. 

Despite its decision not to adopt a bid-and-asked dis- 
closure rule at present, the Commission nevertheless realizes 
it has full authority to do so at any time it feels such a step 
is necessary, Mr. Caffrey also pointed out. 


So far as he himself is concerned, Mr. Caffrey declared, 
he still believes in what the industry has come to call the 
“riskless transaction” theorv, that is, he stated it as his 
opinion that disclosure should be required in transactions 
where dealers do not have in their own inventories the 
securities they ‘sell. He stated that his views on this sub- 
ject are well known throughout the industry and that he 
still holds these views. He admitted, however, that he had 
not vet had the opportunity to discuss the subject with the 
other members of the Commission and so did not know 
how they stood on the question. 


Mr. Caffrey espoused this “riskless transaction” theory, 
which would change trade custom, when he was Regional 
Director of the New York office at which time he was con- 
demned for it in no uncertain words by dealers right down 
the line. As a spokesman for one large dealer put it to the 
“Chronicle,” “what the h does he mean by saying risk- 
less transactions! Every day we open our doors we risk 





figure). 

If the “riskless transaction” theory were applied to 
merchants in other lines of business it would mean, for 
instance, if you wanted to buy six Van Heusen Van Jack 
collars in a haberdashery store and the proprietor had other 
Van Heusen styles but not a Van Jack, but was willing 
to secure them for you, before doing so he would have to tell 
you that they would cost him $2.25 but that he would 
charge you $3.00 for them. 

The effect of any bid-and-asked disclosure rule, as has 
been pointed out in these columns before, would be to change 
trade custom and it would have a devastating effect on the 
securities business. It would reduce the earnings of small 
dealers and force them out of business and so create 
monopolistic conditions in the industry, compelling investors 
to place their orders with a relatively few large firms doing 
a volume business. 

By no stretch of the imagination can legitimate profits 
in any field of business be considered “fraudulent,” yet the 
Commission, as it has given evidence so many times, is in- 
clined to take a different view when the operations of the 
over-the-counter market are concerned. It would seem as 


the really legitimate profit-making functions of the over-the- 
counter market with insinuating implications of fraud to 
create acceptance of its radical proposals. 

As mentioned in an article on the subject in our April 
3, 1947 issue, it is still the opinion of the editors of this 
newspaper that legislation should be enacted, possibly as 





an amendment to the Securities Acts, preventing the SEC 
| from ever compelling over-the-counter dealers to disclose 
'their inside or wholesale prices or profits to a customer 
| unless they are acting on an agency basis. At the same time 
| Congress should legislate to prevent a “riskless transaction” 
| theory from becoming an accomplished fact. 

| Asked whether the Commission had in mind imposing 
|any capital requirement rule on over-the-counter firms as 
| implied in a request for comment by the industry on the 
| subject circularized by the Commission last fall, Mr. Caffrey 
said that, though at first it was thought desirable to require 
|non-member houses (that is, firms not affiliated with the 
New York Stock Exchange) to be subject to the same capital 
requirements as the member houses, the issue is now, in his 
opinion, a “dead duck.” 

The SEC is not yet ready to report on its study of t 
September stock market crash, Mr. Caffrey also said. 
Regarding the proposition to extend the reporting and 
| proxy requirements of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
| to unlisted companies with assets of more than $3,000,000, 
| Mr. Caffrey pointed out, also in response to questioning, 
| that, as he has already stated, he favored such extension 
| because he thought it was in the interest of investors. To 
_the assertion often made that requiring the large unlisted 
| companies to come under the reporting and proxy require- 

ments of the ’34 Act would drive their securities to the Big 
| Board of the New York Stock Exchange or to some of the 
| other exchanges, Mr. Caffrey said that the smaller dealers 
| in the securities industry are always crying that regulations 
'of the type contemplated would drive them out of business, 
yet they do not go out of business. The SEC exists to pro- 
tect the interests of the investors, he insisted. 


Federal Reserve of N. Y. Defends Margin and 
Consumer Credit Controls 


(Continued from page 9) 
credits to which the Regulation;and a uniform maximum matur- 
was applicable, and by reducing ity of 15 months was set. These 
from 18 months to 15 months the! revisions made the Regulation 





he 








though the Commission were deliberately trying to smear | 


maximum permissable maturity 
for instalment loans not connected 
with the purchase of consumers’ 
durable or semi-durable goods. 
(Instalment credits for the pur- 
chase of such goods remained sub- 
ject to a maximum maturity of 12 
months except in the case of in- 
stalment credits for the purchase 
of automobiles, the maximum 
maturity of which was 15 months.) 

Important and sweeping re- 
|visions in the Regulatigén were 
made, however, effective Dec. 1. 
All types of consumer credit were 
freed from controls, with the ex- 
ception of instalment credits (or 
cash loans) to finance the pur- 
chase of major durable goods. 
Many items were dropped from 
the list of goods subject to instal- 
ment sale restrictions. Required 
down payments for the remaining 
12 items or classes of goods were 
continued at the same level (20% 
on furniture and 33145% on the 
other items) with one exception, 





much simpler and easier to ad- 
minister, but control was retained 
over those types of consumer 


/credit which are subject to wide 


fluctuations and which, conse- 
quently, are most likely to ac- 
centuate economic instability. 
Despite continued restrictions 
on consumer credit, and the fact 
that major consumers’ durable 
goods (sales of which ordinarily 
are financed largely by consumer 
credit) were in many cases avail- 
able to consumers only in limited 
quantities, the total volume of 
consumer credit rose very sharply 
during 1946. At the end of the 
year it was estimated at nearly 
$10 billions, or about the same 
amount as the previous peak 
reached in the fall of 1941. Within 
this aggregate, charge accounts, 
single-payment loans, and “serv- 
ice’ credit were well above their 
1941 peaks. Instalment credit, on 
the other hand, was still far be- 
low its level at the end of 1941, 





$7,000” (meaning his firm’s daily overhead amounts to this | but it had expanded nearly 70% 


during the year, and is expected 
to grow even more rapidly in 
1947 as automobiles and other 


| major consumers’ durable goods 


| become more freely available. 
| Relaxation of credit terms for 
‘the financing of such goods would 
|tend to accentuate the demands 
|for them and, as long as demands 
| continue in excess of the available 
| , . 
| supply, this would accentuate in- 
|flationary pressure on _ prices. 
|Even though manufacturers re- 
|sisted the temptation to raise 
| prices, there would be danger of 
| stimulating unauthorized practices 
iby the less scruplous dealers, 
which, in effect, tend to allocate 
available supplies to the highest 
bidders. And even when substan-° 
|tially greater supplies of goods 
|are available, easy credit terms 
might tend to concentrate within 
'a few years demands which, from 
the viewpoint of stability of busi- 
| ness and employment, it would be 
better to spread over a longer 
| period. 
| The reason for concentrating 
| the application of consumer credit 
| control in the area of instalment 
credit for the purchase of the 
principal consumers’ durable 
goods is that the major fluctua- 
'tions in industrial employment 
| over a number of years before the 
|war were in the production cf 
|durable goods, rather than in the 
| production of non-durable goods, 
'even though consumer expendi- 
|tures for non-durable goods usu- 
‘ally are much greater than ex- 
'penditures for durable goods. 
Accentuation of demands for con- 
/sumers’ durable goods, by liberal 
extensions of consumer credit 
'during periods of rising business 
activity and employment, tends to 
be followed by a drain on current 
‘consumer incomes (through the 
repayment of indebtedness pre- 
viously contracted) and _ sharp 
curtailment of demands for such 
goods, in periods of declining bus- 
iness activity and employment. 
Thus, while instalment credit un- 
'questionably serves a useful pur- 
'pose in broadening the market 
‘for goods which many consumers 
'would be unable to pay for in 
cash, unrestrained use of such 
credit in periods of high activity 
and general optimism is likely to 
prove harmful, both to business 
and to consumers. 
If consumer credit regulation is 
'to serve a useful purpose, it must 
be flexibly administered. To be 
effective in contributing to efforts 
to combat instability of business 
and employment, it must be ap- 
plied restrictively in periods when 
demands tend to outrun supply; 
and must be relaxed in periods 
when more freely available credit 
can contribute usefully to the 
maintenance of demand and thus 
to the maintenance of production 
and employment. To expect con- 
/sumer credit control, however 
'wisely administered, to iron out 
| the fluctuations in the consumers’ 
'durable goods industries would 
be to expect far too much. It is 
not too much to expect that it can 
|help to moderate such fluctua- 
| tions. 


‘Michigan Gas & Elec. 
Pfd. Offered by Otis Go. 


| Otis & Co., Cleveland, and as- 
| sociates on April 14 made a pub- 
| lic offering of the 4.40% preferred 
stock of Michigan Gas & Elec. Co. 
at $101 per share plus accrued 
dividends to yield about 4.36%. 
The shares being offered consti- 
tute the balance not taken in ex- 
change by holders of the com- 
pany’s outstanding prior lien and 
'preferred stock. The exchange 
offer, which was made by the 
company, expired at the close of 
business on Saturday, April 12. 


The company supplies electric- | 
ity and gas in territories in the 
upper and lower peninsula of 
Michigan having a total popula- 
| tion of about 100,000. Among the 
| larger cities served are Marquette, 
|Holland, Niles and Ishpeming. 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

y WALTER WHYTE" 


Market break forecast weeks 
ago indicates nearly stopping 
point. Suggest holding up 
new positions until further 
verification. 

















Writing a weekly stock 
market column can often be 
an onerous task. It isn’t easy, 
for example, to keep harping 
that prices are going lower, 
when everything of a statisti- 
cal nature that’s printed tends 
to prove otherwise. It is par- 
ticularly disquieting when 
readers, in search of ‘“bar- 
gains” disregard pessimistic 
interpretations, and demand 
information about what to 
buy. 

Ever since we began writ- 
ing this column (I think it’s 
about 10 years ago) we have 
been stressing market per- 
formance as against statistical 
data. It wasn’t because we 
wanted to be contrary, or 
tried to build a following. It 
was because in this business of 
making (and losing) money for 
ourselves, we have long ago 
learned that nothing is so sure 
to break you as inside infor- 
mation followed implicitly. 
We discovered inside infor- 
mation wasn’t worth 
breath it took to tell it if the 
market didn’t confirm it by 
action. In the old days it was 
possible to test the veracity 
of infermation by testing the | 
market. It took money to do 
it, but with margins cut to a_ 
minimum (not to mention op- | 
tions against established po- 
sitions) it wasn’t too hard to 
find out. | 

as a me 

Today this method, while 
theoretically still possible, | 
cost too much to follow hap- | 
hazardly. Margins come too 
high and options are hedged | 
around with so many obsta- | 
cles that to use them as levers | 
in market positions is too an 


expensive practice. The only _Had there been some clue as_ 
to the stopping point I either 


thing that still exists today as 
it did years ago is the stock 
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the and 


market and its action. The 
desire to make or save money 
is still reflected in the action 
of the tape. Those who have 
market savvy still buy and 
sell. Their buying and selling 
can still be seen by anybody 
who takes the trouble to look 
for it and interpret it cor- 
rectly. 


Monday we saw the market 
stage one of its worst days in 
many a long month. On that 
day prices melted away like 
snow in a heat wave. The av- 
erages went down to around 
166 and the resulting gloom 
was heavier than the pro- 
verbial London fog. If the 
reaction was a surprise to the 
majority of traders it should 
not have been unexpected to 
readers of this column. For 
weeks we have been warning 
readers that things didn’t 
look too good. As recently as 
last week we wrote: “... the 
market was in for a beating.” 


Just to show you that we 


had no inside information we | 


also recommended the pur- 
chase of Bethlehem and U. S. 
Steel at specific prices. The 
former was to be bought be- 
tween 87 and 89 with a stop 
at 86; the latter between 67 
and 68 with a stop at 66 (error 


last week gave stop at 68). | 


Both issues became available 
and both were stopped on 
Monday’s break. The net re- 
sut was a loss. It must be 
obvious if we had any inside 
information we would have 
(1) not recommended buying, 
(2) we should have ad- 
vised short selling. We didn’t 
do either. 


Yet while losses aren’t 
pleasant to take, losses taken 
earlier are preferable to those 
taken later. It doesn’t make 
the result any easier to swal- 
low (metaphor is kind of 


mixed, but I think you get 


‘the idea). 


Question now is doubtless, 
what happens from here? On 
this point the market is silent. 
All it says is that still lower 
prices are ahead. Where they 
will stop it doesn’t indicate. 


would have postponed even 
'the small buying I recom- 
mended, or would have given 
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(Continued from page 8) 
factors. There is still the threat 
to our system of ups and downs— 
plenty and want—boom and bust. 

Perhaps the first World War 
could not have been averted. 
Who is there to say that the sec- 
ond World War—with all the 
|danger signals shown—could not 
have been averted by adequate 
‘readiness and alertness of action; 
for war had indicated its coming 
as surely as that the day follows 
'the night. Yet the world refused 
to face the inevitable. So, when 
the enemy struck, we were un- 
prepared—militarily, economically 
and spiritually. We had refused 
to learn the lessons of the preced- 
ing war. We fumbled and 
stumbled—industrially and finan- 
cially—without taking heed of the 
mistakes we had made. 


The Past 


Someone has said that the only 
lesson history teaches us is that it 
|teaches us no lesson. It seems to 
me that that is mostly because 
| people do not read history. Par- 
| ticularly is it so in contemplating 
i this second catastrophe into which 
| we were thrust and the manner in 
|which we are now handling the 
| problems resulting from its after- 
|} math. 

On the martial side of World 
| War II the spirit of America rose 
jin a mighty effort. We fended 
| for ourselves and provided for our 
|friends. Nothing they needed was 
too much for us to give, for what 
|'we did for them we were doing 
‘for ourselves and for the common 
cause. 

Our 

| 15,000 





fought on fronts 
from each 
history of 

been such 

Marshall, 


war was 
miles away 

lother. Never in the 
'mankind have there 
|military achievements. 
MacArthur, Eisenhower, Arnold, 
Patton, Stilwell, King, Halsey, 
Nimitz, Mitcher and all the young 
men and women in our armed 
forces added new and great glory 
to America. The civilians and 
workers at home did their mag- 
nificent share, showing that the 


voluntary cooperation of a free 
people. You, in South Carolina, 
took a great part, for you were 
always in the front with volun- 
teers. Finally, the genius of our 
scientists, our engineers, our in 
dustrialists, produced the 
preme weapon of all time—the 
atomic bomb. That we shall never 
give away, until and unless secur- 
ity for us and for the world is 
established. Until that time 
comes, the United States will 
remain the guardian of safety. 
We can be trusted with that sol- 
emn responsibility. Only two 
countries (really only one) have 


Russia and its satellite, Poland, 
|'which abstained from supporting 
the American atomic plan. 

So much for the past. 


The Future 


I wish I could say that the im- 
mediate future looks bright. But 





you a stop which wouldn’t be 
wived out in the first break. 





| The situation as it exists 
| today indicates some news of 
a disquieting market nature. 


will come we obviously don’t 
know. But whatever it is we 
‘would like to point out that 
the market doesn’t discount 
the same thing twice. 


| a 





More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
| article do not necessarily at any 
| time coincide with those of the 
| Chronicle. Theu are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


| 
| 


| [The views 


greatest form of efficiency is the 


su- | 


dissented from that declaration— | 


What it will be and when it) 


it is not entirely black. The fu- 
ture of ourselves, in fact of the 
world, lies within our grasp. The 
Nazis made a thorough job of 
scorching the earth physically, 
economically and spiritually. They 
destroyed men’s faith in their 
fellowmen; in their governments: 
in their ability to do for them- 
selves; and in the spiritual values 
of life. 

There is no place left to which 
to turn for regeneration except to 
America. We must answer that 
call or we shall fail civilization in 
its most tragic moment and thus 


fail ourselves. We cannot do it! 
by loans, grants, subsidies, bo- 
nuses or pious resolves. We can 


do it only by showing the real 
might of America—by justice; by 


helpfulness which insists upon 
self-help, and finally, by produc- 
tion and still more production 


Then will come a respite in which 
the world may bind its wounds. 
Then man will find work so that 
he and those dear to him may live 
in a manner of his own choosing. 


Wants an Inventory of Resources 
We are called upon from every 
direction. Can we answer all the 
calls? Not long ago I asked for 
an inventory of America’s re- 
sources. I wanted this country to 
know what it has to give before it 
promises aid. If we find we 
haven’t enough to help everybody, 
we then must help those who can 
most readily help themselves. 

After the first World War, I 
urged that the peoples be helped 
to go back to work. Who, if left 
alone, is not eager to work if, 
through his labor, he lives under 
better conditions in body and 
spirit? That is the way to gain 
self-respect and regain human 
dignity—deliberately destroyed by 
Tatalitarianism, regardless of what 
label it wears. 

Never have there been such 
schisms between segments of so- 
ciety. Never has labor been so 
powerful. And now it must use 
that power through leadership in 
cooperation, or lose that power. 


Today, as 30 years ago, the need | 


is present. The same call is heard. 
Let all of us go back to work— 
to work, not for war, but for 
peace—to work under a system 
that gives each a share of the 
wealth he produces. 


We will find that work will 
solve many of the _ problems 
threatening security—the inter- 


rupted productivity in America; | 


the lack of coal in Britain; the 
deficiency of the food and other 
life supplies in Europe. Even the 
spirit of the savage enemy coun- 
tries will be bettered by bettering 
their economic condition. And 
that can be done only by work. 


One of the world’s delusions is 
that the world can be set right by 
|borrowing money. It can get 
going only if men work. If we 
accept the challenge to preserve 
civilization, it means greater ef- 
'fort—greater even than _ that 
exerted during the war. It will 
be without the fanfare of war. It 
'means sweat and thrift to make 
‘the things the world needs, to 
|start anew, 
‘which it must have in order to 
| feed, clothe and house the peoples 
—to educate, spiritualize, medi- 
cate, transport and_ entertain 
them. Work is the alchemist that 
changes drudgery into joy. That 
is every man’s goal—that is every 
man’s right. 


Must Work Longer and Harder 


But we might as well look facts 
in the face: we cannot achieve our 
purpose with the present hours 
and limitations on work. Men 
and women will have to work 
longer and harder for some time 
'to come in order to catch up with 
the ravages of war, if we are to 
regain our heritage; if we are 
again to be the missioners of hope 
and be rewarded for effort. 

During the war I always con- 
\tended that six days a week and 


the physical things | 


—* 


Longer Work Week Needed! 


eight hours a day was the fastest 
pace at which we could go in a 
long war. That, too, would be 
the limit for peace. But if we 
adopted, wholeheartedly, a 5%%- 
day, 44-hour week, with no 
strikes or lay-off, to Jan. 1, 1949, 
the result would be electrifying. 

Production would flow smoothly; 
a sense of security would return 
|to worker and employer; and the 
/reaction upon the economy of the 
| world would be deep and lasting. 
|Until we have unity; until we 
|straighten out and solve our own 
'problems of production, and have 
internal stability, there is no basis 
on which the world can renew it- 
self physically or spiritually. 

And upon this change in our 
material outlook, there would fol- 
low a change in our sense of se- 
curity. Make no mistake: our 
military lines are no stronger than 
the industry behind them. Unless 
we work, we shall see a vast in- 
flation; unless we work, we shall 
not be able to maintain our claim 


|to power. That would be the 
|greatest blow we could receive, 
i\for it would strip us of our 


strength to preserve our way of 
life. 


In Midst of a Cold War 


Let us not be deceived—we 
are today in the midst of a cold 
war. Our enemies are to be 
found abroad and at home. Let 
us never forget this: 

Our unrest is the heart of 
their success. The peace of the 
world is the hope and the goal 
of our political system; it is the 
despair and defeat of those who 
stand against us. 

We can depend only on our- 
selves. One by one, our Allies 
are—or they think they are—ex-~ 
hausted. That means they stop 
work. But usually we find that 
exhaustion is the result of stop- 
ping work and not the other way 
around. That can happen here. 
Don't let us be sucked into the 
maelstrom. 

Be sure of this: Today we are 
'on the brink of an engulfing in- 
flation. There is only one way 
out. That is by work. 

The more we produce, the less 
will be the cost of living; the 
| more things we can buy; the easier 
| will be the building up of our re- 
|serves—physical, finaneial and 
| spiritual, too, for we shall be free 
|of worry, the absence of which is 
a sense of security. 


| As I say this there comes to my 
|mind, as support, the motto of our 
/native state: Animis Opibusque 
|Parati—ready in soul and re- 
| sources. 
| And now I close by saying that 
|no greater compliment could have 
| been paid me than to hang my pic- 
ture in the Legislative Chamber 
‘of my Motherland. From her 
| sprang men great in the beginning 


\of America—the Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, the Lynches, Hey- 
| wards, Middletons, Laurens. And, 


|in more recent days, a great Sen- 
|ator, Supreme Court Justice and 
\Secretary of State—James F. 
'Byrnes—has added his name to 
| the immortals. 


South Carolina—I thrill at the 
name. Deserving her place in his- 
tory, by her years and efforts, she 
|remains forever young in her de- 
termination to do even better in 
the time to come. And to that, as 
one of her proud sons, I pledge as 
'\did our forefathers, my life, my 
'fortunte and my sacred honor, 


Kaufman Heads New 
Kalb, YVoorhis Office 


Rochester, N. ¥Y. — George J. 
Kaufman will be in charge of the 
recently opened branch of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Kalb, Voorhis & Co.,' in the 
Reynolds Arcade. Mr. Kaufman 
was formerly in charge of the 
Rochester office of Herrick, Wad~ 
-dell & Co. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
a@lso will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Air-Borne Cargo Lines, Inc., New York 

Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 214,890 shares ($1 par) 
common. Being offered for subscription to stockholders 
of record Feb. 20 at $1 a share. Rights expired 3 p.m. 
CEST.) March 11. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to 
the public through Greenfield, Lax & Co., Inc., New 
York. For reduction of current obligations and for 
working capital. 


All American Industries, Inc., New York 


March 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 10-year 5% 
income notes and 7,500 shares of capital stock (par 25¢). 
Offering—To be offered in units of $1,000 of notes and 
25 shares of stock at $1,000 per unit. Underwriter—A. W. 
Benkert & Co., Inc., New York. To reduce indebtedness 
ancurred in acquisition of outstanding stock of Oklia- 
homa Steel Castings Co. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Zune 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
tmg—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
Bl. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
ed station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Hydraulics, Inc., Sheyboygan, Wis. 
April 2 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common. 
WPrice—$6 a share. To be offered initially to stock- 
holders. Underwriter—Heronymus & Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., and Lon L. Grier & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. For new 
machinery and for working capital. 


American Iron & Machine Works Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (4/23) 

Feb. 24, filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1967; 25,000 shares (no par) $1.10 cumulative pre- 
ferred and 60,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriters 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, and Milton R. 
Wnderwood & Co., Houston, Texas. Price—Debentures 
will be offered at 100 while price of the preferred and 
common stocks will be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eceeds—To pay $712,500 balance on a bank loan, retire- 
ment of $850,000 promissory notes, and provide working 
capital. 


American Machinery Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Mar. 31 filed 143,000 shares (50c par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be filed by amendment. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes 
including reduction of bank loans and outstanding notes. 


® American Mining & Refining Corp., Boise, Ida. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares ($10 par) 
common and 7,500 shares ($10 par) 415% preferred. 
Price—$10 per unit consisting of 2 shares of common 
and one share of preferred. No underwriting. For mine 
development. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., New York 
Mar. 31 filed unspecified amounts of subordinated in- 
come debentures and stock purchase warrants for shares 
of $1 par capital stock. Underwriting—None. Offering 
—The debentures and purchase warrants will be issued 
to the company’s capital stockholders. The subscription 
ratio will be supplied by amendment. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For purchase of additional flight 


equipment, terminal facilities and for other corporate 
purposes. 


American Tobacco Co., New York (4/22) 


March 11 filed 896,404 shares ($25 par) B common 
stock. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
Offering—Shares are offered for subscription at $5714 
per share to common and B. common stockholders of 
record April 2 on basis of one share of B. common for 
each five shares held of record. Rights exprire April 21. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters. 
Preceeds—Net proceeds will be added to funds for the 
reduction of outstanding bank loans aggregating $85,- 
000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1946. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30, 1946 filed 2,343,105 shs. of common (par $5) 
plus an additional number determinable only after the 
results of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters 
—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dilion, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Bids—Expected about April 30. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louls 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders in 
the ratio of one additional share for each two shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to officers and directors of the company Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 16,197 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 

July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders 
Dec. 22 said “we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 53,648 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 150,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. It also covers shares of common reserved for issu- 
ance upon conversion of preferred. Underwriter—New- 
burger & Hano, Philadelphia. Price—$25.50 a preferred 
share and $12 a common share. Proceeds—Company wil 
receive proceeds from the sale of all of the preferred 
and 100,00 shares of common. The remaining 50,000 
shares of common are being sold by three stockholders. 
Estimated net proceeds of $2,300,000 will be used by 
the company to pay off bank notes of about $1,100,000 
and to purchase additional machinery and equipment 
in the amount of $1,200,000. Offering date indefinite. 


Astor Zipper Corp., New York (4/21) 
April 7 (letter of notification) 87,500 shares of common 
stock (par 50¢). Underwriter—A. M. Kidder & Co. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds, working capital. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Electric Co. 


March 19 filed 522,416 shares ($10 par) common, being 
offered by American Gas & Electric Co. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include: The First Boston Corp., and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Coa. 
(jointly); Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. Price—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—The offering is part of America:.’s plan te 
dispose of its holdings of 1,150,000 outstanding shares 
of Atlantic City. The shares remaining after the publie 
offering will be distributed as dividends on American’s 
common stock. This dividend policy will become effee- 
tive June 15 and will continue to the end of 1948. Bids» 
—American Gas & Electric Co. invited bids April 15, 
at 30 Church Street, New York, for the purchase of 
522,416 common shares, but the sale has been post- 
poned. 


@® Aztec Mining Co. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


April 11 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—-10 cents a share. No underwriting. For 
mill tests of ore. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York 
Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under+- 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — By 
amendment. Proceeds—Of the total, 140,000 shares are 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosim, 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering price 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer- 
ing postponed indefinitely. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Feb. 3 filed 723,575 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Company said all of the shares 
are issued and outstanding. The purpose of the registra- 
tion statement is to enable holders to effect sales by 
use of the prospectus. 

Berkey & Gay said the shares had been sold in 1944 
and 1945 to a group of about 50 persons who represented 
they were purchasing the shares for investment and not 
for distribution. 

So far, 231,294 shares have been sold in the open mar- 
ket and the Commission had raised the question as te 
whether such sales had the effect of making the entire 
offering public. The Commission staff stated that regis- 
tration is required if any of the remaining 733,575 shares 
are to be sold. Price—At market. Proceeds—Go to sell- 
ing stockholders. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. (4/25) 

March 27 filed 72,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—F. S. Yantis & Co. and H. M. Byllesby & Ca, 
both of Chicago. Offering—Shares are part of the 99,000 
shares purchased from the company by F. S. Yantis & 
Co. and H. M. Byllesby & Co. who will receive all of 
the proceeds. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds 
go to the selling stockholders. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 
Aug. 30 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub- 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereof. 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds — For reimbursement 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re- 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative preferred om 
April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for redemption 
on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Although it was 
proposed to offer the stock for subscription to stock- 
holders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 20 decided 
to withould action. 


Bobbi Motor Car Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


Mar. 3 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares ($1 par} 
common. Price—$5 a share. Company proposes to offer 
12,997 shares of common in exchange for its unsecured 


(Continued on page 50) 
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promissory notes in the amount of $64,985 held by dis- 
tributors of company’s proposed products. Underwriting, 
the stock will be sold by officers and directors of the 
company. For completion of display automobiles now 
under construction. 


Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 


Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Ine. 
Offering—-Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will be 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
end 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds, will 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note in 
the principal amount of $5,268,750 and accrued interest. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Bowman Gum, Inc., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price— 
$7.125 per share. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


® Brantly-Bennett Helicopter Corp., Philadelphia 
April 9 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1.50 a share. To be sold through a 
director of the company. For the purchase of 75% of 
the outstanding capital stock of Kite Aircraft Corp. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price — $25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
ferred shares and all of the common are being sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 


tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. _ 


Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Robertson, Mo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
27% cent cumulative, convertible preferred and 50,000 
shares (10c par) common. Price—$5 per unit, consisting 
of one share of each. Underwriter—White and Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. For expansion of operating facilities and for 
working capital. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($109 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 


ceived tor the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 440% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


Burrillville Racing Association, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Feb. 27 filed 38,500 shares (no par) class A stock. Un- 
cerwriter—Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 
The shares will be offered for subscription to class A 
stockholders at $20 a share, on the basis of one share 
for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
publicly at $20 a share. Price—$20 a share. Proceeds 
will be used to finance the cost of completing a race 
track at Lincoln, R. I. 


California Oregon Power Co. (4/22) 


March 26 filed 60,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred and 390,000 shares ($20 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 
California Oregon will sell all of the preferred and 
30,000 shares of the common, Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. (parent), which is planning to sell its entire com- 
mon stock holdings in California Oregon, will sell the 
remaining 360,000 shares of common. The subsidiary 
plans to amend its charter to create the new preferred 
stock and to reclassify and increase the authorized com- 
mon. The 312,000 shares of $25 par common of Califor- 
nia Oregon present, outstanding are held by Standard 
Gas. They will be reclassified into 390,000 shares ($20 
par) common. Standard Gas will make a capital con- 
tribution of 30,000 shares to California Oregon. Proceeds 
—Standard Gas will use the proceeds to reduce its bank 
loan notes. California Oregon will apply its proceeds 
to redeem 45,761 shares ($100 par) 6% preferred, series 
of 1927, at $110 a share. The balance will be used to 
reimburse its treasury for previous additions and im- 
provements. Bids—Bids for purchase of securities ex- 
pected about April 22. 


Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Mar. 31 filed 10,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered direct- 
ly to officers and employees of the company at $45 a 
share. Purchasers must agree not to transfer the shares 
for a period of five years. Price—$45 a share. Proceeds 
—-To be added to general funds for purchase of addi- 
tional equipment. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronte, 
Ontario 
June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—No underwriters. Offering—To the public at 
$1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


® Castile Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 

April 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common. 
Price—50 cents a share. No underwriting. An officer 
of the company will act as agent for the sale. For ex- 
ploration and development of mining properties. 


Central Mills, Inc., Dunbridge, O. 


March 13 (letter of notification) $300,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Price—$500 per unit. No underwriting. For 
retirement of preferred stock, for purchase of two alfalfa 
dehydrating plants from Logan County Dehydrators, Inc. 
and for retirement of latter’s preferred stock. 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Aug. 21 filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Common shares initially will 
be offered for subscription to common stockholders at 
rate of one share for each 744 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Working capital, etc. Offering indefin- 
itely postponed. 


@ Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
April 14 filed 100,738 shares ($50 par) capital stock. 
Underwriting — None. Offering — For subscription to 
common stockholders in the ratio of one share for each 
six shares held as of May 12, 1947. Price at par. Pro- 
ceeds—To reimburse company treasury for construction 
expenditures and for additional improvements. 


Claude Neon, Inc., New York 


March 28 filed 223,954 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders on basis of one 
share for each 10 shares held. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To finance airline operations and acquisition 
and development of oil properties. Company also plans 
to advance funds to Summit Airways, Inc., of whose 
stock it owns 61%. 


Cleveland (0.) Electric Illuminating Co. 
Feb. 21, filed 1,847,908 shares (no par) common. 
Offering—All of the shares are owned by The North 
American Co., which is offering 1,714,524 shares to 
common stockholders of North American of record 
March 19 at $15 per share to the extent of one Cleve- 
land for every five North American shares held. 
Rights expire May 27. The remaining 133,383 shares 
are to be sold, probably through competitive sale 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and W. C. Langley 
& Co. (jointly); Otis & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, 


Barney & Co.. Proceeds—For prepayment of bank 
loan notes of North American. 


Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock on behalf of Donald D. Thomas, President of the 


company. Price—$6 a share. Underwriter—Smith, 
hee ne & Co., Detroit. Proceeds go to the selling stock- 
older. 


Clinton Machine Co. 


Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) on behalf of selling stockholders. Under- 
writers—F. H. Koller & Co. Price—$6 a share. 


Cohart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. (4/22) 
Mar. 28 filed 182,520 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Harriman Ripley & Co., and Lazard Freres & 
Co., both of New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
The shares are being sold by Corning Glass Works, 
New York, and represent 88.8% of the total outstanding 
common of the company. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


April 8 filed 336,088 shares of $2 preferred stock and 
163,912 shares of $1.90 preferred stock. Both without 
par value.—Undecrwriters — Putnam & Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
and Estabrook & Co., Boston. Offering—The $2 pre- 
ferred stock will be offered in exchange on a share for 
share basis, for company’s outstanding $2.40 preferred 
and $2.20 preferred, plus a cash adjustment. Shares not 
issued in exchange and all of the $1.90 preferred will be 
sold to the underwriters for public offering. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem unexchanged shares of old preferred and to finance 
company’s construction program. 





@ Connecticut Mining & Milling Co., Bristol, Conn. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 19,648 shares ($5 par) 
common. Price—$10 a share. To be sold through 
brokers whose names will be filed by amendment. To 
test and develop mining property. 


®@ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
April 11 filed $100,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, Series B. Underwriters—Names to be supplied 
by amendment. Probable underwriters: Morgan, Stan- 
ley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem 10-year 342% debentures, 
dué 1948, and to make payments on short term bank 
loans. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore 

April 3 filed $16,677,100 15-year convertible debentures, 
due May 15, 1962. Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., and Alex. Brown & Sons. Offering—Deben- 
tures initially will be offered at par to common-stock- 
holders of record April 18 on the basis of $100 of 
debentures for each seven shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly at $100 per unit through 
the underwriters. Proceeds—Proceeds, estimated at 
$16,507,162, will be used to reimburse its treasury for 
capital expenditures and for general corporate purposes 
including extensions and improvements of its properties 
and plants. 


@ Continental Air Filters, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 44,600 shares ,($5 par) 
Class A common and 74,600 shares ($1 par) Class B 
common. To be sold at par. No underwriting. For 
additional facilities and for working capital. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Mar. 28 filed 152.500 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Aronson, Hall & Co., and P. W. Brooks & Co., 
New York. Offering—Of the total 102,500 shares are 
being offered by selling stockholders. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—The company, which is selling 50,000 
shares, will apply proceeds to general funds. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 


Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 


March 21 (letter of notification) a maximum of 5,000 
shares ($5 par) common on behalf of Robert S. Cald- 
well, a director of company. Underwriters—Swift Henke 
& Co., and Paul H. Davis Co., Chicago. 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago 


April 4 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series C, due 1967. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Proceeds—For redemption of 


10234 % $14,000,000 first mortgage fund bonds series B, 
due 1964. The registration said $1,000,000 of the funds 
will be used to acquire additional facilities. Business— 
Meat packing industry. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 
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Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 25 filed 70,920 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — C. G. McDonald & Co., Detroit. Price — $5.50 
a share. Proceeds — Stock is being sold by six share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 
Boston. For working capital. 


Disticraft Inc., Chicago 


April 3 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of class B 
common on behalf of Clarence W. Kraft, Ray T. Haas, 
and William A. Spanier, all officers of company. The 
securities may be sold through Bennett, Spanier and Co., 
Chicago, as agent. 


Douglas Oil Co. of California, Clearwater, Calif. 


March 13 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares ($25 par) 
5%% cumulative convertible first preferred. To be of- 
fered at a maximum of $26 a share. Underwriters — 
Pacific Co. of California, Cruttenden & Co., Pacific 
Capital Corp., all of Los Angeles; Brush Slocumb & Co., 
San Francisco; and Adele W. Parker, Clearwater. To 
purchase 493 shares of capital stock of G. H. Cherry, 


Inc. out of a total of 625 such shares presently outstand- 
ing. 


@ du Pont (E. 1.) de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware (4/29) 


April 10 filed 1,000,000 shares (no par) preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—An unspecified number of the shares will be held 
for sale on or before May 7 to the trustee of a Pension 
Trust established by the company, without underwriting 
discounts. Price by amendment. Preceeds—To be added 
to general funds to be used with other cash for general 
corporate purposes. Company has inaugurated a post- 
war expansion and betterment program of which con- 
struction expenditures approximating $92,300,000 in 1946 
represented the initial phase. 


Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common on behalf of the issuer, 12,500 shares ($1 par) 
common for the account of Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., 
and 12,500 shares ($1 par) common for the account of 
Mrs. Thomas R. Hayward, Jr. Price—At market (ap- 


proximately $3.25 per share). Underwriter—-Johnson 
& Johson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The First Cleveland 
Corp., Cleveland. The company will use its proceeds 
for working capital. 


East Coast Electric Co., West Point, Va. 
Mar. 28 filed $1,300,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series A, 
due 1977, and 60,000 shares of $10 par common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 
(bonds only); Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Otis & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—To the public. The 
registration showed that $800,000 of the bonds and all 
of the common stock are being offered by East Coast 
Public Service Co., parent of the registrant. Proceeds— 
East Coast Electric will use proceeds from the sale of 
$500,000 of bonds toward the payment of outstanding 
first mortgage notes and repayment of bank loans. 


@ Eastern Oregon Canning Co., Inc., Weston, Ore. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ($10 par) 
common. Price—$10 a share. Underwriting—Field & 
Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. To retire indebtedness and for 
working capital. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 31 filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumulative 
preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 
at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
plant and machinery and equipment. 


Eikhorn-Beaverhead Mines Co., Baltimore, Md. 
March 12 (letter of notification) $250,000 first mort- 
gage 10-year 5% bonds, and 250,000 shares (10 cents par) 
common. Price—$550 per unit consisting of $500 bond 


and 500 shares of common. No underwriting. For mine 
development. 


@ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago (5/1) 

April 11 filed $17,500,000 20-year debentures, due 1967, 
and $2,506,000 of serial debentures, due 1948 to 1952. 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To retire outstanding loans, 
complete property extensions and for general corporate 
purposes. Business—Internal combustion engines. 


Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 


Feb. 26, filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common class A. 
Underwriter—E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., New York. 
Price--$7.25 a share. The registration states princi- 
pal stockholder has granted the underwriters an option 
to purchase 45,000 shares of class B ($1 par) common 
at $7.25 a share, exercisable for a period of three years. 
Proceeds— Proceeds of approximately $870,000, together 
with $755,000 of other bonds, will be used to repay the 
balance of $34,000 of a property mortgage, to pay off 
loans in the amount of $1,295,000 to Bankers Commer- 
cial Corp., New York, and for additional working capital. 





Ferguson (Harry), Inc., Detroit 
Mar. 31 filed 100,000 shares ($50 par) 434% cumulative 
preferred and 250,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York. and Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To equip and improve recently acquired Cleve- 
land, O., plant. 


Fidelity Fund, Inc., Boston 


March~ 28 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago; and The 
Crosby. Corp., Boston. Price based on market. Proceeds 
—For investment. 


Films Inc., New York 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of-common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 


Florida Fruit Products Co., Clearwater, Fla. 


April 7 (letter of notification) 25,100 units consisting of 
1 share ($1 par) class A stock and 2 shares ($1 par) 
class B stoek:*To be sold at a minimum of $9 per unit 
or a maximum of $10 per unit. Initially shares will be 
offered to.stockholders at $9 per unit with unsubscribed 
shares to’ beoffered to public at $10 a unit. To provide 
additional’ working capital. Cohu & Torrey, New York, 
bp ‘its best efforts to procure purchasers for the 
stock. 


Foreman ‘Fabrics Corp., New York 
July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. Issue may be withdrawn. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville 


March 28 filed 70,000 shares ($50 par) 434% series cumu- 
lative preferred stock with common stock purchase war- 
rants. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
and Allen & Co., both of New York. Offering—65,500 
shares will be offered to the public at 52.50 per share. 
Of the remaining, 3,414 shares will be offered to certain 
officers and one large stockholder who have indicated 
their willingness to surrender shares of 6% preferred 
stock held by them in exchange for shares of new pre- 
ferred. The remaining 1,086 shares are being issued 
in satisfaction of an obligation to pay $57,000 in con- 
nection with the purchase of a plant in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Proceeds—For redemption of 25,23315 shares of 6% 
preferred and for other corporate purposes. 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, Ohio 
March 31 (letter of notification) 11,285 shares ($5 par) 
common. Price—$12.50 a share. No underwriting. The 
shares initially will be offered for subs¢ription to stock- 
holders. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to such per- 
sons as may then be determined. To retire current bank 
loans and to increase general funds. 


Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

Aug. 30 filed 450,000 shares (10¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. Offering—Of the total 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Preceeds 
—For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, addi- 
tional storage facilities, research and development work 
and working cap ‘tal. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
4{10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Glencair Mining Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) stock. Underwriter— 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—40 cents a share 
(Canadian Funds). Proceeds—For mine development. 


Glensder Textile Corp., New York 

Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program. Offering indefinitely postponed, 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 

April 2, 1947 (by amendment), 30,000 shares at 454% 
cumulative preferred stock ($50 par) and 170,000 shares 
of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—Riter & Co. 
and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 30,000 shares of preferred 
and 70,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Proceeds—To retire £6 cumulative 
preferred, balance for reduction of bank loans. 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


Jan. 20 filed 1,909,968 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—The shares will be offered for 





subscription to common stockholders of Gulf States’ 
parent, Engineers Public Service Co., New York. The 
subscription basis will be one share of Gulf States stock 
for each share of Engineers common held. Price—$11.50 
a share. Proceeds—Purpose of offering is to carry out 
a provision of dissolution plan of Engineers approved by 
the Commission. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. (4/21-23) 
Mar. 31 filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago, and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To retire 
on May 1 company’s outstanding preferential participat- 
ing stock. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Preceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
Mar. 31 filed $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due 1977. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New 
York, and Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay $3,000,000 of short term 
promissory notes and to reimburse its treasury for pre- 
vious construction expenditures. 


Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
March 14 filed 270,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—Strauss Bros., Inc., New York. Price—$3.50 a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay 
obligations, purchase helicopters and equipment and for 
working capital. 


@® High Vacuum Equipment Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
April 11 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred and 500 shares ($1 par) common. Price— 
$100 a unit consisting of one share of preferred and one 
share of common. No underwriting. To build machines 
covered by patent and for other expenditures. 


@ Hoberg Paper Mills, inc., Green Bay, Wis. 
April 9 (letter of notification) 17,000 shares (no par) 
common. Price—$15 a share. No underwriting. For 
erection of power plant and other purposes. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Mar. 25 filed 269,002 shares of common. Underwriting— 
none. Offering—Company will issue warrants to its 
common stockholders of record on April 25 giving them 
the right to subscribe for one share of common for 
each 4 shares held at $37.50 a share. It will on April 16 
file with the Secretary of State of Texas an amendment 
to its charter converting its then outstanding 517,999 
shares of common into 1,035,998 shares and to convert 
its then authorized 600,000 shares of common into 
1,200,000 shares and to increase the total authorized 
common to 2,000,000 shares. Unsubscribed shares may 
be offered publicly through underwriters. Proceeds—To 
be added to working capital for general corporate pur- 
poses, including construction of additions to its system. 


Hy-Grade Supply Co., Oklahoma City 
Dec. 3 (leter of notification) 54,350 shares of cum. conv. 
preferred and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Price—$5.50 a preferred share and 2 cents a warrant. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., New York. It is ex- 
pected that a full registration will be filed later with the 
SEC. 


Illinols Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 
June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds, 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nancing program because of present market conditions, 


@ Insurance Service Co., Inc., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

April 9 (letter of notification) 400 shares ($100 par) 

capital stock. Price—$100 a share. Offering to be made 

through own officers. To purchase certificates of in- 

debtedness of Pioneer Mutual Compensation Co., an 

affiliate (which see). 


International Dress Co., Inc., New York mr 
Aug. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par . 
Salerwriier--Ltis & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share. 
Proceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Investors Syndicate of America, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 27 filed $100,000,000 face amount of series 15 cer- 
tificates and $80,000,000 face amount of Series 20 certifi- 
cates. Underwriter—Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis. 
Price based on market. Proceeds—For investment. 


(Continued an page 52) 
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lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 


Feb. 15 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1977. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 
Proceeds—Part of the proceeds will be used to pay mort- 
gage debt of $10,578,000 and balance will be added to 
general funds. 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 
Feb. 26, filed 102,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—The shares, which constitute ap- 
proximately 48.5% of company’s outstanding common 
stock, are being sold to stockholders. 


® Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio 

April 7 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
414% cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. No 
underwriting. For additional working capital. 


Kelley Boat Co., Inc., Milwaukie, Ore. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares (no par) 
common. Priee—$7.50 a _ share. Underwriter—A. D. 
Wakeman Co., Portland, Ore. For working capital. 


® Lakefront Realty Corp., Chicago 

April 14 filed 100,000 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writing—The underwriting will be handled by Lake 
Shore Club of Chicago which organized the registrant to 
carry out the proposed transactions. Offering—To mem- 
bers of Lake Shore Club. Price—-$10 a share. Proceeds 
—To purchase property presently leased. Business— 
Operation of club. 


Lithium Corp. of America, Minneapolis 
(4'28-30) 
April 2 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of common 
and 42,500 common stock warrants not exercisable until 
May 1, 1945. Price—-$3 a common share and two cents 
a warrant. Underwriter—Hautz, Engel & Andrews, New 
York. For mine development and for working capital. 


Lucky Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
April 4 filed 50,000 shares ($25 par) 512% cumulative 
preferred and 50,000 shares of $1.25 par common. Under- 
writer—-Blair & Co., Inc. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—-For payment of notes, redemption of 10-year 
4% sinking fund debentures for purchase of new trucks, 
fixtures and for working capital. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. 


March 31 (letter of notification) 453,092 shares (50c par) 
capital stock. Priee—$1.50 a share. No underwriting. 
For payment of long term note and to increase working 
capital. 


® McClanahan Oil Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


April 8 (letter of notification) 260,109 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$l1 a share. To be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders of record April 22 in ratio 
of one for each five shares held. No underwriting. For 
working capital. 


Maguire Industries, Inc., New York 


March 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Underwriting, none. Price—$1 per 
share. Stock will be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders of record March 29 in ratio of 1 new share for 
each 312 shares held. Rights expire 3 p.m. (EST) April 
21. Subscriptions payable at Registrar & Transfer Co., 
2 Rector St., New York. Proceeds for working capital. 


® Manontqueb Explorations, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
April 10 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be supplied by amendment. Price 
40 cents a share. Proceeds—For exploration and devel- 
opment of mining claims. Business—Mining. 





Massackusetts Investors Trust, Boston 
March 19 filed 696,178 shares of beneficial 
Underwriter—Vance. Sanders & Co. Boston. 
Based on market. Proceeds—For investment. 


interest. 
Price— 


Mays (J. W.) Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Burr & Co., Inc., New York. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Of the total, 100,000 shares are being 
sold by seven stockholders. The remaining 50,000 shares 
are being sold by the company, which will use its pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 


Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California, 
San Francisco 
Mar. 26 (letter of notification) $146,900 10-year deben- 
tures, 4% series. To be sold at face amounts of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. Underwriter—Guardian Securities 
Corp., San Francisco. For payment of short term notes 
or for other corporate purposes. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


March 7 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1969. 
Underwriting—To be determined by competitive bid- 


ding. Probable bidders—Dillon, Reed & Co.,.Inc.; Hal- 


6ey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris,~- 


Hali & Co. (Inc.). Price—To be be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Proceeds — Net proceeds, together 
with funds to be received from the sale of additional 
common shares to Michigan’s parent, American Light & 





Traction Co., will be used to finance its property con- 
struction and equipment program and to reimburse 
its treasury for previous construction expenditures. 


Mission Appliance Corp., Los Angeles 
March 25 filed 58,000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$11.50 a 
share. Proceeds—For construction of new plant build- 
ing and an office building and for purchase of machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Morris Plan Corp. of America, N. Y. 
Mar. 31 filed $5,000,000 of debentures. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding bank loans in amount of 
$4,080,000, with the balance applied to general corporate 
purposes. 


Motors Securities Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 19 filed $5,000,000 collateral trust notes, series 118 
to 137 inclusive, with 4% interest from maturity. Under- 
writing—No underwriting. Preceeds—For purchase of 
automobile time sales paper which is its principal busi- 
ness as a finance company. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Mutual Plywood Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
March 11 filed 7,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 10,000 shares of common stock 
(par $100). Underwriting none. Price—Preferred $100; 
common $100. Offering — Securities will be offered 
mainly to employees. Proceeds — For construction of 
plant, purchase of machinery, etc. 


National Gas & Oil Corp., Newark, Ohio 

March 28 filed $1,750,000 of 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1962. Underwriter—Name by amendment. 
Probable Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To redeem first mortgage bonds, 
to repay Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co. the balance of ad- 
vances made by that company to the corporation and to 
add to general funds for payment of costs of construction 
and development work. 


@® Neptune Meter Co., New York 

April 9 (letter of notification) 7,400 shares (maximum) 
common stock. To be sold through Drysdale & Co. on 
New York Curb Exchange. Stock being sold on behalf 
of certain stockholders. 


Nesbett Fund Inc., New York 


March 12 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—John G. Nesbett & Co., New York. Price 
— Based on market. Proceeds — For investment. The 
company estimates an aggregate offering price of l1,- 
603,500. 


@® Nevada Zinc Corp., Inc., Caldwell, Ida. 


April 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares (5c par) 
common. Price—5 cents a share. To be sold through 
officers of company. To build mill for mine. 


@ Neville Island Glass Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 8 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares (10c par) 
common, for the account of Charles G. Wray, a stock- 
holder. Price—3'4 a share. Underwriting—Kalb, Voor- 
his & Co., New York. 


New Brunswick Oilfields, Ltd., Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 


April 2 filed 150,000 shares (no par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—William D. Elwell, Boston, and W. C. 
Pitfield & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Price — $5.75 a share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds, together with $300,000 bank loan 
and $300,000 from the Shell Co., will be used towards 
the purchase of the New Brunswick Properties of New 
Brunswick Gas & Oilfields, Ltd. 


New Brunswick (Province of), Canada (4/24) 
April 9 filed $5,000.000 of 5-year debentures, due 1952. 
Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., The First Boston 
Corp., and Harriman Ripley & Co. Price—By amenad- 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with other funds. 
Will be used to redeem $5,000,000 of 312% debentures, 
due 1949. 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. (4/21) 


March 13 filed $10,000,000 of serial debentures, due 1956 
to 1967. Underwriters—To be determined by compet- 
itive bidding. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Price 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be used to construct additional prop- 
erty and facilities. Bids Invited—Bids for purchase of 
debentures will be received up to 11 a.m. (CST) April 
21, c/o Pam, Hurd & Reichmann, 231 South La Salle 
St., Chicago. 


Northern States Power Co. (Wis.) (4/22) 


March 24 filed $19,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
due April 1, 1977. Underwriters—To be determined by 


competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Smith, : 


Barney. &. Co.; The.First Boston Corp.;.Harriman Ripley 
& Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Proceeds—Company 
will apply $17,866,187 of proceeds toward the redemp- 
tion of $16,975,000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series, 
due 1964, at 10544%. The balance, together with funds 


from sale of additional common stock to parent, North- 
ern States Power Co. (Minn.), will be used to reim- 
burse its treasury for previous construction and improve- 
ment expenditures. Bids Invited—Bids for purchase of 
the bonds will be received up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) April 
22, at Room 1100, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago. 


Northwest Airlines, St. Paul, Minn. (5/1-5) 
April 8 filed 395,000 shares ($25 par) cumulative pre- 
ference stock and an unspecified amount of common, 
reserved for conversion. Underwriters — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Hornblower and Weeks, New York. Price— 
By amendment. Preceeds — To be added to general 
funds for investment and corporate purposes. 


® Norway (Kingdom of) (4/24) 

April 15 filed $10,000,000 10-year 342% sinking fund 
external loan bonds, due 1957. Underwriters—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres 
& Co. and Smith, Barney & Co., all of New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To finance imports from the 
United States. 


Oglethorpe Fund, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
March 10 filed 200,000 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriter—Southern Securities Corp. Price—Based on 
market (approximately $3,048,000). Proceeds—For in- 
vestment. 


Olid Poindexter Distillery, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Mar. 31 filed 50,000 shares ($20 par) 5% convertible 
cumulative preferred and an unspecified number of ($1 
par) common shares into which the preferred is conver- 
tible. Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., and H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., both of Chicago. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To be added to working capital. 


@ Pacific Coast Letter Carriers’ Uniform 
Department, Burbank, Calif. 

April 7 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of preferred 

and 1,000 shares of common. Price—$5 a share. No 

underwriting. To pay current liabilities, purchase mer- 

chandise and to maintain operating capital. 


® Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco 

April 9 filed 626,136 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders of record May 12 at 
par in ratio of one new for each 10 shares held. Rights 
wiil expire June 30. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portiand, Ore. 


July 10 filed 114,815 shares ($100 par) 5% preferred. 
Offering—Company proposes to exchange the new pre- 
ferred share-for-share for the outstanding $6 and 6% 
preferreds and share-for-share plus $5 per share in cash 
for 7% preferred of the Pacific Power & Light Co. and 
Northwestern Electric Co. upon merger into Pacific 
rower & Light Co. No underwriting. 


Palmetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. 


August 16 filed 4,000,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
stock. Price—50 cents a share. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use estimated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for 
purchase of a new factory near Punta Gorda, Fla., at 
a cost of about $951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for 
research and development purposes and the balance will 
be used as operating capital. Underwriter—tTellier & 
Co. withdrew as underwriters. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 


Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


Pig’n Whistle Corp., San Francisco 


Dec. 26 filed 50,000 shares (par $7.50) cumulative con- 
vertible prior preferred $2 dividend stock. Underwriter 
—G. Brashears & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—23,481 shares are being issued by com- 
pany and proceeds will be used in connection with recent 
purchase of four Chi Chi restaurants and cocktail 
lounges in Long Beach, Riverside, Palm Springs and San 
Diego and for working capital. . 


@® Pioneer Mutua! Compensation Co., 
Albuquerque, New Mex. 

April 9 (letter of notification) $150,000 5% certificates 
of indebtedness. Price—$100 per unit. To be offered 
through officers and employees of company and through 
an affiliate, Insurance Service Co., Inc., Albuquerque. 
To establish surplus fund and for contingent liabilities 
of its insurance business. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. (4/29) 
March 27 filed 45,736 shares ($50 par) convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter — First Boston Corp., New 
York. Offering—Shares are being offered for subscrip- 
tion to common stockholders of record April 17 in the 
ratio of one share of preferred for each 20 shares of 
common held. Rights expire 3 p.m. April 28. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be offered to the public. Proceeds 


—Proceeds. will be used to repay short term bank loans_ 


and for working capital. 


-Porcupine Club, Ltd., Nassau, Bahama. Islands 


Feb. 27 filed $125,000 5% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, due 1971. Underwriting—None. Offering—Of the. 
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total, $87,500 will be issued in exchange for an equal 
amount of outstanding 5% notes. The remaining $37,500 
of bonds will be offered to club members. Price—The 
bonds will be issued in denominations of $1,000 and $500 
for sale at their face amount. Proceeds—For repayment 
of bank loan and other corporate purposes. 


Producers Corp. of Nevada, San Antonio, Texas 
March 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Priece—$1.50 a share. No underwriting. Some 
sales to be made through Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Oklahoma City. To pay debts, acquire addi- 
tional properties and to develop oil and gas properties. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 

March 26 filed $11,077,800 15-year 234% convertible de- 
bentures. Underwriters— None. Offering — For sub- 
scription to common stockholders in the ratio of $200 
principal amount of debentures for each 20 shares of 
common held. The debentures will be convertible into 
common from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 1959. Price—At 
face amount. Proceeds—For repayment of $11,500,000 of 
bank loan notes. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 
Nov. 13 filed 100,000 shares (50¢ par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company. Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


April 7 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares ($2.50 par) 
common. Price—At market. Being sold on behalf of 
Charles S. Payson, Vice-President. Tucker, Anthony & 
Co., is broker for the sale. 


Refrigerated Cargoes, Inc., New York 

Feb. 3 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriter 
—John Martin Rolph, Vice-President and director of 
company. Price—The stocks will be sold at $105 per 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 
of common. Proceeds—To be used in organization of 
business. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 
Registration originally filed July 31 covered 184,821 
ehares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
and 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling, 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
fssue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 
6 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue wil] 
mot be underwritten. 


Rosslyn Loan Co., Inc., Arlington, Va. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($10 par) 
preferred. Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Miller & 
Patterson, Richmond, Va. For expansion purposes. 


Salant & Salant, Inc., New York 


March 28 filed 240,000 shares ($2 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 13 
stockholders who will receive proceeds. 


@ Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich. 

April 10 filed 32,000 shares ($25 par) $1.40 convertible 
preferred and 53,962 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Smith, Burris & Co., Chicago. Price—$25 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with funds to be provided by a term bank 
loan, will be used to discharge indebtedness to Domestic 
Credit Corp. Business—Manufacture of industrial casters 
and hand-lift and platform trucks. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 
March 19 (by amendment) filed 110,000 shares of 75c 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series B (par $5) 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price per share 
$12.50 Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied to re- 
demption of bank loans and to cover part of cost of 
expansion program. 


South Carolina Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—$17.50 a share. No underwriting. Proceeds 
—$100,000 to capital stock and $75,000 to surplus. 


South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. C. 


March 31 filed 200,000 shares (no par) common and 
$4,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, due 
1977. Underwriters—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


-{jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and Carl M. Loeb, 


Rhoades & Co. (jointly). Price to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Proceeds—To reimburse its treasury 
funds expended for property improvements. 


@® Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles 


April 15 filed 1,653,429 shares of cumulative preferred 
and 1,653,429 shares of $25 par preference stock. Under- 
writers—First Boston Corp., New York, and Harris, Hall 
Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offering—Shares will be offered 
in exchange for outstanding Series B, 6%, and Series C, 
5% %, preferred stocks in the ratio of one-half share of 
each of the new stocks for each share of old stock held. 
Unexchanged shares will be sold publicly through the 
underwriters. Price—Not less than $28.75 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—To redeem unexchanged shares of old stock and 
for new construction and improvement purposes. 


©) 


Southern California Water Co., Los Angeles 


March 28 filed $5,100,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. Proceeds— 
Part of the proceeds will be used to redeem $3,762,000 
of outstanding first mortgage bonds at 105%. Balance 
will be applied to capital additions. 


Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., Chicago 
March 28 filed 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Smith Barney & Co., New York; and The IIli- 
nois Co., Chicago. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Company will use proceeds from the sale of 135,000 
shares to retire a $1,500,000 bank loan. The remaining 
365,000 shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 


Strauss Fasteners Inc., New York 


March 25 filed 25,000 shares of 60 cents cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Inc., 
Chicago. Offering—The shares initially will be offered 
for subscription to common stockholders of Segal Lock 
& Hardware Co. Inc., parent, at $9 a share in the ratio 
of one share of preferred for each 30 shares of Segal 
common held. Unsubscribed shares of preferred will be 


offered publicly at $10 a share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. (5/1) 


March 28 filed 50,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred, ccnvertible into $1 par common prior to May 1, 
1957. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—-Company will use $375,- 
000 of proceeds to pay outstanding bank loan to National 
City Bank, New York, and $250,000 to pay a short-term 
bank loan to Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
Balances will be added to working capital. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc. Offering—Com- 
pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 shares. 
Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
sold by company will be applied to working capital 
initially. Offering date indefinite. 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Feb. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($25 par) 5% convertible 
preferred. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., New York, 
and Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For payment of $3,950,000 of 
bank loan notes; purchase of two notes issued by a sub- 
sidiary, Textron Southern Inc. in the amount of $1- 
000,000 each, and for working capital. 


Tide Water Power Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
(4/30) 


Mar. 31 filed 157,868 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writers—W. C. Langley & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
are selling the stock and also are the principal under- 
writers. They will engage others to sell the stock. Offer- 
ing—To the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


Toledo (0.) Edison Co. 

Oct. 25 filed $32,000,060 first mortgage bonds, due 1977, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5,000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $56,906,590, exclusive of interest and 
dividends. 


@ Transfluential Drive Corp., Cleveland 


April 9 (letter of notification) 200 shares 6% cumulative 
preferred and 200 shares ($1 par) common. Price—$100 
per unit consisting of one share of common and one 
share of preferred. No underwriting. For working 
capital. 


United States Rubber Co., New York 


Mar. 31 filed $40,000,000 20-year 25s% debentures, due 
1967. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To provide additional work- 
ing capital. The company said termination of exclusive 
control of the purchase of natural rubber by the govern- 
ment makes it necessary for the company to resume 
financing of purchases in the Far East. 


U. S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 


Nov. 4 filed 200,000 shares (par $1) 25c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 230,000 shares of common (par 
50c). Price to public for preferred $5 per share. Em- 
ployees will be permitted to purchase preferred at $4.50 
per share, Of the common 30,000 shares are reserved for 
the exercise of warrants up to Jan. 15, 1950, at $3.50 per 
share and 200,000 are reserved for the conversion of the 
preferred. Underwriters—Names by amendment. Price 
$5 per share for preferred. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and expansion of business. 


ai 


Upper Peninsula Power Co. (4/21) 
March 6 filed $3,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977; 
10,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred and 180,- 
000 shares ($10 par) common. Underwriting—To be 


determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. (bonds): Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly): Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Price—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Proceeds—Company 
was organized Feb. 26, 1947 to acquire the capital stocks 
and assets of three Michigan operating utilities—Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Co., Copper District Power 
Co. and Iron Range Light & Power Co. The proceeds 
will be used in connection with this acquisition program. 
Bids—Bids for purchase of securities expected April 21. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Salt Lake City 
Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year convertible debentures due 
1962, and 225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The state- 
ment also covers 112,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & 
Co., Inc., Boston. Price—Debentures 98; common $3.75 
per share. Proceeds—For plant construction, purchase 
of equipment and for working capital. 


Vauze Dufault Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Mar. 31 filed 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be filed by amendment. Price—50 cents 
a share. Proceeds—For general operating expenses. 


Victory Gold Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Nov. 13 filed 400,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—None as yet. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—For developing mining property. Business— 
Acquiring and developing mining properties, 


Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc., Los Ang. 
Mar. 31 filed 87,010 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Name to be supplied by amendment. Offering 
—Of the total, 16,671 shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to Weber’s common stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each five presently held. The remaining 
70,339 shares will be offered publicly through under- 
writers. Price, by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 


= loans and to retire a purchase money trust deed 
note. 


Western Air Lines. Inc. 


Nov. 27 filed 1,200,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds— Offering consists of an unspecified 
number of shares being sold by the company and by 
William A. Coulter, President and Director. The amounts 
being offered by each will be stated definitely by amend- 
ment and the total number of shares presently stated 
will be reduced if the offering consists of a smaller num- 
ber of shares. Company will use its proceeds estimated 
at a minimum of $6,500,000 together with a $7,500,000. 
bank loan, toward payment of its promissory notes and 


to finance company’c equipment and facilities expansion 
program now undel’ way. 


@ Western Metalcraft, Inc., Olympia, Wash. 


April 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares ($1 par) 
6% preferred. Price—$1 a share. Underwriting—Grande 
& Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. For working capital. 


Whites Auto Stores, Inc. (5/1-15) 


Feb. 25, filed $1,000,000 12-year debentures, due 1959, 
and 50,000 shares ($1 par) common. Underwriters— 
First Colony Corp., New York, and Childs, Jeffries & 
Thorndike Inc., Boston. Debentures are to be placed 
privately with insurance companies. Offering—-Of the 
total common, 5,000 shares are reserved for offering to 
employees. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Company 
is selling the Gebentures while the common stock is 
being sold by the four officers and directors. The com- 
pany will use its proceeds to pay bank loans, to acquire 
additional warehouse space and to provide working 
capital. Debentures may be sold privately. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock te 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—ByY 
amendment. Probable bidders include Glore, Forgan & 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); The Wis- 
consin Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Proceeds—Part 


of the shares are to be sold by Middle West. Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., paren? 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Woodmont Country Club, Bethesda, Pa. 
March 12 (letter of notification) $300,000 non-interest 
bearing debentures. Price—$250 per unit. No under- 
writing. To obtain golf course property and to improve 
same, 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, Me. 
Feb. 26 filed 92,038 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriter—None. Stock will be sold through regular 
market channels over the New York Stock Exchange 
at current market but at not less than $10 per share, 
Proceeds—Stock being sold by five stockholders. : 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Prospective Security Offerings 





(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





(Only “prospectives” reported during the past week are 
given herewith. Items previously noted are not repeated) 





(Continued from page 53) 


@ Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


April 12 the 1946 annual report states that the bulk of 
the cost of the company’s expansion program, estimated 
at $16,150,000, will have to be financed by issuance of 


securities. 
@ Dayton Power & Light Co. 


May 21 stockholders will vote on creating a new class of 


preferred stock. 


® Gooda 


April 30 stockholders will vote on authorizing an issue 
of $4,500,000 4% preferred stock. 
intends to sell the issue privately to a group of insur- 


ance companies. Funds will be used to retire $4,059,500 
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@ General Electric Co. 


April 15 Charles E. Wilson, President, said the company 
may undertake additional financing shortly. 
company borrowed $200,000,000 from banks and insur- 
ance companies. 


i-Sanford, Inc. 


ntures due 1956. 


Power Co. 


May 7 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
preferred from 100,000 to 200,000 shares (par $100) and 
common from 450,000 to 900,000 shares (par $20). 


Interstate Power Co. 
April 10 Judge Paul Leahy of U. S. District Court, Wil- 
recapitalization plan, 
among others provides for issuance and sale at competi- 
tive bidding of $19,400,000 bonds and 2,700,000 shares of 
common stock (par $3.50) the latter to net $18,610,500. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
(stock only). 


approved 


Company, it is said, 


@ Libby, McNeill & Libby 


May 15 stockholders 
Last fall 


will vote on creating a new issue 


of 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (no par) 
to carry an annual dividend rate of not more than $4. 


Stockholders will aiso be asked to waive their pre- 
emptive rights to the new preferred. Negotiations are 


April 15 stockholders 


being carried on with Glore Forgan & Co., New York, 
to underwrite the issue. 


@ Liberty Products Corp. 


of Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. 


voted to change name to Liberty Products Corp. and 


increased authorized 
600,000 shares. 


common shares from 487,064 to 


® Monongatkela Power Co. 
April 16 reported company will have to do some pub- 


which 


division. 


lic financing later this year or early in 1948. 


® O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. 
April 22 stockholders will vote on increasing preferred 


stock from $750,000 to $3,000,000 and authorized com- 
mon from 300,000 to 600,000 shares. 


is to provide funds for expansion of company’s plastic 


Increase in common 





Moderation in Labor Reforms Needed 


(Continued from page 6) 


key. I might well devote these 
remarks to a consideration of that 
subject, but it has now been so 
thoroughly explored since it was 
unexpectedly thrust into our 
midst early in March that there 
is little I could add to the infor- 
mation and comment which have 
already been made concerning it. 


Let it suffice that it seems to 
me that with the provisions safe- 
guarding the integrity of the 
United Nations and protecting our 
own country, which have been of- 
fered by way of the Vandenberg 
amendments of the legislation | 
now before us, the plan should be 
approved by the Congress and 
should become operative. I feel 
very strongly that both the world | 
and ourselves stand to lose much 
more if we refuse to provide the | 


aid which has been proposed and | 
to accept the new role in world 
affairs which the British situation 
requires of us. 


In Our Own Interest 


It seems to me that in resolv-| 
ing this question it is our own) 
self-interest which is of first con- | 
cern to us and to the world and | 
which should receive our first | 
consideration. I believe that what | 
is best for us as a nation in the) 
long run will prove best for the) 
world. On the basis of the analy- 
sis submitted by Senator Vanden- | 


berg and our State Department, it | statutes deal with collective bar- 
would appear that our greatest | 
hope for avoiding future conflict|are acquainted with 
and for preserving the peace of) 


'free government exists in 
| world, in moving out of one un- 


‘it has been with the 


|Labor Relations Act. 
\formerly the preponderance of 


|as a result of the enactment of the 
| National Labor Relations Act and 
| through 


| conditions is desirable and either 


‘our present statutes affecting labor 


,causes of these abuses. 


tion with the relationship between 
labor and management. Most of 
you are aware of the circum- 
stances which preceded the enact- 
ment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—circumstances which in 
themselves produced the National 
Labor Relations Act. You are 
aware of the chief purpose inher- 
ent in the enactment of this legis- 
lation, which was to bring about 
equality of bargaining power be- 
tween management and labor. 


Labor Wields Greatest Power 


However, as so frequently hap- 
pens in America and wherever 
the 


balanced condition we move into 
another unbalanced condition. So 
National 
Whereas 


power rested with management, 


its administration, this 
preponderance has now come to 
rest with labor. Neither of these 


of them leads to certain industrial 
strife. Of such is the story of the 
labor relations in the more recent 
history of the United States. 


All of you are familiar with the 
abuses which have arisen under 


relations, particularly as_ these 


gaining. Most of you undoubtedly 





the real 
These 


the world lies in our acceptance of | Causes may be divided into three 


this new responsibility. 
ternative course would seem to 
lead inevitably to disaster for us 
and to the annihilation of freedom 
in the world. More or less along 
these lines the Congress appears 
now to be thinking and more or 
less along these lines it is prob- 
able that the Congress finally will 
act. 

Labor Relations Important 

Domestic Issue 

Tonight, however, I shall speak 
principally of a matter which is 
of immediate transcendant domes- 
tic importance and which is now 
squarely before the Congress. I 
refer to legislation dealing with 
labor relations. 

All of you are acquainted with 
the conditions which have arisen 
during the past decade in connec- 


The al-/| main categories. 
| The first of these categories 


| covers conditions now prevalent 
| where the so-called “closed shop” 
|is concerned. Immediately we are 
|faced here with questions as to 
whether employees should be 
obliged to belong to organizations 
|against their will in order to ob- 
tain work and whether employers 
|should be obliged to hire only 
/employees who are members of 
| labor organizations. These restric- 
tions would appear to violate basic 
American principles. The situa- 
‘tion becomes aggravated further 
when in many instances the ma- 
jority of employees themselves 
seem to have little or nothing to 


say about their status with respect 
to the “closed shop.” In the light 
of these conditions there would 





‘appear to be no justification what-| 


ever for any institution known as 
the “closed shop.” 


Closed-Shop Fundamental 

However, in this instance we 
are confronted with more than a 
single set of principles. We are 
faced also with a compelling con- 
dition. The “closed shop” is an 
ancient institution in labor organi- 
zation in the United States. It was 
first established almost a hundred 
years ago—generations before the 
New Deal or anything like mod- 
ern labor legislation was even 
dreamed of. In asserting its right 
to the “closed shop,’ labor has 
insisted—and not without real 
provocation—that those who are 
to benefit from the 
activities of a labor organization 
should belong to and support that 
organization and accept their full 
measure of responsibility, not only 


for the conduct of its affairs, but! resulting 


for the cost of its operation. More- 


over, many employers who have | 
dealt with their employees through | 
“closed shop” 


the medium of a 


efforts and} 


| been a growing sentiment that 
this particular job must be done 
| through the process of govern- 
| ment. Here again the only dif- 
| ference among those seeking to 
' prevent jurisdictional strife and 
| other unwarranted conditions per- 
| taining to it concerns the question 
| of the method to be used by which 
| to bring about corrective meas- 
ures. 

So also, in resolving the prob- 
| ler of industry-wide bargaining, 
concerning the undes.rable qual- 
ity of which there is general 
agreement among most people, it 
becomes a question of plan or 
method in applying corrective 
measures. Here we have a situa- 
tion where the chief objections 
fall largely into two categories— 
|}one of which pertains to the 
spread of monopoly through in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, the other 
of which is a sequel of the first 
}and concerns that condition of 
| serious strife in a whole industry 
in national economic 





| paralysis. 


Must Protect Labor’s Rights 
| All of the legislation now before 


contract have come to prefer this | the Congress which deals with the 
kind of arrangement and object| undesirabie conditions I have cited 


to abandoning it. In other words, 


is intended to correct them. In 


as an institution which in wide, the exercise of corrective meas- 


areas of industry is fundamental | ures, 


however, extreme caution 


in the relationship between labor! should be taken to make sure that 


and management, the 
shop” in the United 


attained an_ historical 


“closed | results which follow are not to 
States has | be 
position | which they are intended to cure. 


worse than the conditions 


where its banning by law would| In our efforts to give to manage- 
be an extremely dubious proce-| ment additional prerogatives 


dure. 


On the other hand, abuses which |1%8 a 
“closed | labor, 
shop” exists can and should be ‘rights of labor are protected and 
eliminated. On this point there| preserved. I 
should be no difference of opinion | here we are faced with a task not 
among all who seek to help pro-|0f taking from anyone, 
duce a satisfactory relationship | adding to someone. 

between workers and employers. 
In seeking to prevent these abuses, | the “closed shop” I am convinced 
men of good will differ only in| that every employer shouid be 
the method by which they would) granted the right to say whom he 


have arisen where the 


remove them. 


“Cross-Picketing” Obnoxious 


among the. labor 











Again, in the matter of juris-| contractual 
dictional strikes and secondary be consummated 
boycotts, including the obnoxious} jority of 
practice of cross-picketing which|in favor of _ it. 
has sometimes been so evident in| guarantee these standards should 
New York City, there is a strong! be basic in any legislation which 
feeling among all people, even| may be enacted. Even further 


which would aid in _ establish- 


balanced relationship with 
we should be sure that the 
It seems to me that 


but of 


For example, in the matter of 


situation here is one involving 
collective bargaining and would 
seem obviously to entail amend- 
ments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 


Wagner Act Should Be Amended 


Jurisdictional strikes and other 
controversies involving primarily 
the matter of representation in 
collective bargaining agreements 
should also be _ corrected by 
amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act. In fact, any un- 
warranted action or abuse on the 
part of employers, employees, or 
labor organizations, where the 
| matter of collective bargaining 
representation is concerned, 
should be adjusted by amendment 
to this Act. By this process: this 
kind of dispute or controversy 
would be outlawed by utilizing 
| the machinery already established 
to insure the proper exercise of 
the collective bargaining process. 
On the other hand, any action to 
cure these abuses which would 
allow direct court procedure and 
at the same time by-pass the 
agencies of government I have 
mentioned or which would revive 
other abuses that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act was intended to re- 
move, would appear to offer no 
appropriate solution to the juris- 
dictional problem. 

In seeking to answer the ques- 
tion of industry-wide bargaining 
there is insufficient information 
at the present time to permit of 
satisfactory legislation on. this 
subject. No one is sure, for in- 
stance, what the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit should be. Presum- 
ably the company is the most 
natural unit and is subject gen- 
erally to the least objection, but 
even here there are a number of 
important situations which can- 

not be handled on a company unit 
basis. 

Questions Legislation Banning 

Industry-Wide Bargaining 

All the legislation thus far pro- 


shall or shall not employ. Fur-| posed for the purpose of abolish- 
thermore, I am _ equally con-| jing industry-wide bargaining con- 
vinced that no “closed shop’ | tains some seriously objectionable 
relationship should | features, aside from the dubious 
unless a mMa-| matter of the bargaining unit it- 

all employees are 


organizations | safeguards may be required and | 
themselves, that these unhappy|if these can be imposed without 
conditions should be _ corrected.| incurring consequences as unde- | 
Furthermore, inasmuch as labor) sirable as the conditions to 
itself thus far has shown no will} corrected, they also should be in-/| should be altered for the welfare 
to clean its own house, there has. corporated in the legislation. The: of labor itself, I can see no profit 


rovision to 


self. One provision which might 
easily cause serious repercussions 
is that by which the international 
|}union in the labor organizational 
| structure could be destroyed or at 
least made impotent. Although I 
recognize that the organizational 
| structure of trade unions is far 
| from perfect in some respects and 
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for anyone in abolishing the in- | 


ternational union or in attempting 
by statute to reorganize the struc- 
ture of our trade unions. To say 
the least, such an undertaking 
would very likely result in added 
strife and turmoil. 

The complicated problems to 
which I have referred fall almost 
entirely within 
the National Labor Relations Act 


and should be corrected by 
amendment to that Act. They 
should not be handled by new 


statutes by-passing the Act or by 
establishing new governmental 
machinery which would either 


parallel! or compete with the ma-| 


chinery already established by 
the provisions of the Act. 

There is, however, great need 
for other legislative action if we 
are comprehensively to meet the 


management-labor problem with 
which we seem now to be con- 


fronted. Insofar as strictly legal 
compulsion is concerned, further 
action would seem necessary to 
make certain that the contractual 
obligation, which is the founda- 
tion in the labor-management re- 
lationship, is fully supported and 
protected by law. Additional leg- 
islation of this nature is now pro- 
posed and I am hopeful that it 
will be enacted. The sacredness 
of the contract is the keystone in 
the arch of collective bargaining. 


Legal Compulsion Inadequate 


At the same time, let us remem- 
ber that legal compulsion alone 
and of itself is no adequate 
answer to the problem of estab- 
lishing happy labor relations. Un- 
less we are able to make more 
effective the voluntary processes 
by which workers and employers 
ean get together and reach agree- 
ment harmoniously, our efforts— 
no matter how lofty in purpose— 
must fail. To this end it is now 
proposed to reorganize and re- 
erient our national mediation and 
conciliation services. This would 
be done under the direction of a 
single administrator, presumably 
with an advisory council or panel 
eonsisting of leading representa- 


tives from management and labor. | 
Heretofore in the field of medi- | 


ation the chief emphasis has been 
placed on applying the 
after the disease of 
strife has taken hold. And yet, 
this is only half of the real func- 


tion of mediation. Prevention of | 


industrial strife is just as impor- 
tant as is its cure. So, in the pro- 
posals for a new and broader 
approach through mediation, em- 
phasis is being placed just as 
much upon prevention as upon 
cure. 


Injunction Use Favored 

Furthermore, in the legislation 
before us, nation-wide work stop- 
pages in kev industries affecting 
the health and safety of all the 
people are recognized as requiring 
speciai attention and provision is 
made in such cases for a possible 
80-day delay through court in- 
junction obtained by action of the 
Attorney General of the United 
States and beginning with the ef- 
fective date of the strike or work 
stoppage. Before taking such dras- 
tic action. however, a board of in- 
quiry would be appointed by the 
Attorney General to ascertain the 
facts and tc report the facts to him 
and to the public—without recom- 
mendation. This board would 
collaborate with the mediation 
services and would act as an in- 
strument in helping to reduce 
tension and to bring about peace 
even before the effective date of 
anv strike. 

Thus, before the exercise of the 
injunctive process, every possible 
means of utilizing all the yolun- 
tary processes would have heen 
exhausted. In the eourse of the 
overall procedure, moreover, it is 
altogether probable that nearly 
every situation of the kind I have 
described would be _ reconciled 
long before reaching strike pro- 
portions. 

In view of the fact that it is 
probable that legislation provid- 
ing for this kind of approach by 





the purview of | 


remedy | 
industrial 


mediation and special governmen- 
tal intervention: will be passed 
during the present session of the 
Congress, there would seem to be 
even less need for immediate di- 
rect legislative action against in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. As I have 
stated, the most serious conse- 
quence of industry-wide bargain- 
ing is its potential for nation-wide 
paralysis, and with this potential 
largely reduced through the op- 
cration of the procedures I have 
outlined, there remains for the 
most part only the question of 
dealing with its monopoly aspects. 
Here again the program which I 
hope wiil receive favorable con- 
sideration by the present Congress 
provides an answer, 


Pregram Before Senate 

This program, as presented in 
the United States Senate, provides 
for the creation of a Joint Cen- 
gressional Ccmmittee to make 
studies, surveys and investigations 
into all aspects of the manage- 
ment-labor relationship. Further- 
more, such a committee would in- 
vestigate the industrial set-up in 
the United States and in this in- 
vestigation would be able to de- 
termine on the plan or pattern 
which would seem most suitable 
for the effective solution of the in- 
dustry-wide bargaining problem. 
Not only would this committee 
investigate the whole industrial 
field from the aspect of labor, 
management and ownership, with 
the purpose of ascertaining what 
additional legislation might be 
needed, but it would have as its 
responsibility the checking of ex- 
isting statutes and their operation 
through existing administrative 
machinery with the further pur- 
pose of ascertaining what amend- 
|'ment or changes might be advis- 
able, either in the law or in its 
administration. Nine years ago 
this policy was adopted in the 
State of New York where it has 
met with extraordinary success. 
‘If it can be employed effectively 
|'in the Empire State, with all of 
our variations in population, in 
interests, and in _ activities, it 
should work with equal success 
|in the Nation. 








| In this outline of proposed cor- 


rective measures to deal with 
present labor-management diffi- 


|eculties—an outline which is of 
inecessity perfunctory—I have in- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


dicated a comprehensive approach 
to the solution of every major 
problem in the field of labor rela- 
tiens. If such a legislative program 
were to be enacted this year, it 
would largely overcome present 
difficulties and go far toward es- 
tablishing industrial peace. 


Non-Political Approach Essential 


It seems to me vital that in our 
approach to this most important 
of all domestic problems we should 
be as non-political as possible. I 
have always felt that the relation- 
ship between management an‘ la- 
bor never should be permitted to 
become an issue in partisan politi- 
cal politics and during the major 
portion of my activity in public 
life I have sought to obtain as 
wide acceptance of this policy as 
possible. No good can come to 
management and no good can 
come to labor when either or both 
of them are made footballs in the 
game of politics. Nor do I be- 
lieve that in the long run it is 
profitable for any political party 
or for any other group in our 
society to try to play politics 
with questions pertaining to the 
worker-employer relationship. 

It seems to me mest unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that some would 
now play politics with labor re- 
lations. In dealing with this sub- 
ject, what the country needs right 
now is the enactment of sound 
corrective legislation and not an 
issue for a political campaign. 


Living in Dynamic Society 

A great social and economic up- 
heaval, such as that from which 
we are now emerging, is followed 
generally by a tendency toward 
reaction. There are some who 
would like to turn the course of 
progress backward and to revert 
to the so-called “good old days.” 
Obviously, such a course of reac- 
tion can never be long followed 
without leading to further com- 
plications and difficulties. 

All of us know that we are liv- 
ing in a dynamic society. It is 
constantly on the move. When we 
try to hold it back, we are over- 
whelmed by conditions over which 
we can have no control and we 
are engulfed in consequences far 
more serious than those which we 
would at first avoid. 

If during the years immediately 
ahead we shall strive blindly to 
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deny great social and economic 
demands with which we may be 
faced, we shall lay in store for 
ourselves an even more evil day 
than any we would thus escape. 
The reaction of today must inev- 
itably produce the counter-reac- 
tion of tomorrow. 

Moreover, in a world where 
popular government is more and 
more giving way to stateism, we 
can survive only if we make of 
our own free society the great 
success which it can be in meeting 
and overcoming the problems and 
difficulties and obstacles which 
may confront our people. With 
good faith and good will and sym- 
pathetic understanding toward one 
another, accepting our mutual re- 
sponsibilities with respect to one 
another, we can have here in 
America the kind of country we 
want. Working together harmo- 
niously, helping one another, co- 


Kingwood Test in 
Noble County Good 


One and three-quarter miles 
southwest of the Ceres pool dis- 
covery well in Noble County, 
Okla., Kingwood Oil Co. 1 Bolay, 
SW SW NW 35-23n-12, recovered 


|660 feet of oil and distillate and 


operating with one another, we) 


can produce here in 


America | 


among all our people an esprit de | 


corps which will scorn the blan- 
dishments and defy the threats of 
every hostile ideology. 


the attainment of new goals 
social and economic 
which are within our reach. 


Joins Merrill Lynch Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Alton B. 
Conrad has joined the staff of 


| 


360 feet of oil and gas-cut mud, 
in 12 minutes, on a drill stem test 
at 4.444-69 feet. A second drill- 
stem test at 4,471-83 feet, open 12 
minutes, showed gas in three min- 
utes and recovered 800 feet of 
41-degree-gravity oil, and 120 feet 
of oil-cut mud. The Bartlesville 
was logged at 4,466 feet. Satura- 
tion was cored at 4,483 feet total 
depth. Operators are running cas- 
ing. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL 
COMPANY 





The Board of Directors of Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Cceal Company declared on April 10, 1947 
a dividend payable out of net profits for the 
year 1946 of 5% on its Preferred Stock, pay- 
able April 24, 1947 to stockholders of record at 


We Can | the close of business April 17, 1947. 
move forward confidently toward | 


in | 
| 
progress | 


O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 





ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL 
| COMPANY 
|. The Board of Directors of Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company declared on April 10, 1947 
a dividend payable out of net profits for the 
| year 1946 of $1.00 per share on its Common 
| Stock, payable April 24, 1947 to stockholders of 
| record at the close of business April 17, 1947. 


} O’DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 





} 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & | Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Ine 


Beane, Liberty Life Building. 
With Capital Securities 


(Special to THe FINaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 





A quarterly dividend of $0.60 per share has 
been declared on the stock, payable June 10, 
1947, to stoekholders of record as of the close 
of business May 17, 1947. 
| JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 





OAKLAND, CALIF. — Mark! 


Fisher 
nected with Capital 
Co., 2038 Broadway. 





(Special to Tue FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


& Co. of New York. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
April 10, 1947 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of 30c per share on the common 
stock of the Company, payable on May 15, 1947, 
| to stockhholders of record at the close of busi- 
|} ness on May 1, 1947. Checks will be mailed. 
| EDWARD FRAHER, Secretary 














MAHONING INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Pasadena is now con- 
Securities 


With Neergaard, Miller Co. 


SAN MATAO, CALIF.—Robert 
F. Love is with Neergaard, Miller 


The Board of Directors of Mahoning Invest- | 


SITUATIONS WANTED | - mi 
| 


}ment Company declared on April 10, 
| dividend of $3.00 per share on its Capital Stock, 
payable April 30, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 23, 1947. 


O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 





Box F 418 | 
Chronicle, 25 | 















FLEMING-HALL 
TOBACCO CoO., INC, 


Dividend No. 6 on 
Preferred Stock 


Directors of this Corporation have 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend, the sixth consecutive dividend 
paid, of fifteen cents (15c)} per share 
on the 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 15, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 5, 1947. 


FLEMING-HALL TOBACCO CO., INC. 
By S. C. Korn, President and Treasurer 
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ability 
spondence. 


MANAGER 


Investment Research & Underwriting Department. 
curity Analyst whose work has been widely syndicated. 
Editor of financial periodical. Convincing speaker with 
to service busy wire and 


Se- 


voluminous corre- 








PLYMOUTH RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on May 15, 


V_—_ 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





PBL 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record on April 11, 
1947. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


March 27, 1947. 


~_ 





The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 75c per share, accrued 
at April 1, 1947 upon the outstand- 
ing $3 Cumulative Preference Stock, 
payable May 5, 1947 to the holders 
of record at the close of business 
April 28, 1947. 
THOMAS H. STACY, 
April 16, 1947 Secretary. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Board of Directors of 


Wentworth Manufacturing 
Company 


has declared a dividend of 
|, twelve and one-half cents 
_ (12%c) per share on the out- 
| standing common stock of the 
| Company, payable on May 
| 26, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
| ness May 8, 1947. 


Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN E. McDERMOTT, 
Secretary. 




















MEETING NOTICE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 





Roanoke, Virginia, April 2, 1947. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 
The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company will be 
held, pursuant to the By-laws, at the principal 
office of the Company in Roanoke, Virginia, on 
Thursday, May 8, 1947, at 10 o’clock A. M.: 





(1) te elect four Directors for a term of 
eet) Den upon a recommendation of the 
| Board of Directors to amend the Company's 
| Qharter to empower the Company to effect 

a stock-split of its present Adjustment Pre- 
| ferred Stock and Common Stock, respectively, 
| on a four shares for one share basis, and to 
| consider and act upon resolutions to effectu- 
| gte such Charter amendment and issue and 
exchange of stock. 













Allow me five minutes to prove how my services can 
be especially valuable to you in this trying period. 


Box S 416, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 























1947 to stockholders of record | 
at the close of business on 
April 30, 1947. | 

| 


IRA M. HAMILBURG 
Chairman of the Board 


CE hg te Ae 
By-laws of the pany n 
twenty dollars to fifty dollars the fee paid 
each Director for each Board meeting at- 
peer close of busi 
Stockholders of record at the - 
jness April e 1947, will be entitled to vote 
at such meeting. 
erder of the Board of Directors, 
= L. W. COX, Secretary, 
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Progress of Inflation in Europe 


Correspondent reviews varying degrees of monetary inflation in 
former belligerent and neutral countries of Europe. Points out 


neutrals have had no serious 


inflation and several belligerent 


nations, such as Low Countries and Scandinavia, have kept it under 


control, but Greece and Hungary 


have both passed through chaotic 


inflation. Holds France and Italy are still in inflationary process. 
Sees in this a set-back to working of International Monetary Fund. 


GENEVA, 


followed the cessation of hostilities, the European countries were 


classed, from an economic poin.®& 


of view, in two categories: for- 
mer belligerents and former neu- 
trals. The latter enjoyed a fair 
degrec of stability, while condi- 
tions in most of the former were 
more or less chaotic. Inflation was 
proceeding fast in the defeated 
and liberated countries. While 
the destructive process differed in 
degree from country to country, 
the fundamental characteristics 
were largely identical. 

Nearly two years have now 
passed since the end of the war in 
Europe and some of the former 
belligerents have in the meantime 
succeeded in achieving a certain 
degree of stability, either as a re- 
sult of having passed through ex- 
treme inflation or of having 
checked inflation before it got out 
of control. Greece and Hungary 
are instances in which inflation 
had reduced itself to absurdity. 
Belgium, Holland and Denmark 
are the leading examples of coun- 


tries which had succeeded in call- | 


halt to the destructive 
France, Italy, Germany 


ing a 
process. 


and Austria are countries where | 


inflation is still proceeding. 

In Greece inflation reached its 
climax in 1944 and in Hungary 
in 1946. Both countries devalued 
their currencies to an insignificant 
fraction of their original value. 
But while the currency reform 
has proved to be surprisingly suc- 
cessful 
prevent a further currency depre- 
ciation in Greece. The reason for 
this is that Hungary, under the 
shadow of Russian bayonets, is 
experiencing enforced political 
stability, while unrest and uncer- 
tainty in Greece continued to un- 
dermine confidence in the new 
Greek currency. Nevertheless, 


comparatively speaking, monetary | 


conditions are relatively stable in 
Greece. 


A different kind of stability has 
been achieved in the Low Coun- 
tries, especially in Belgium, and 
in Scandinavia. There hard work 
and g00d administration has 
checked the process of destruc- 
tion, and the nations are now ina 
position to concentrate on recon- 
struction without having to fear 
that, owing to monetary instabil- 
ity, they are building on quick- 
sands. Admittedly, stability is far 
from being absolute. There is in 
most countries still a moderate 
rising trend in prices, due to 
scarcity of goods and inflation of 
purchasing power. The situation 
is, however, well in hand. 


This is not the case with coun- 
tries such as France or Italy. Here 
inflation is still proceeding and 
all efforts to bring it under con- 
trol have failed thus far... The 
much vaunted 10% cut in prices 
in France means in practice very 
little, for merchants can charge 
for most goods what they like so 
long as they reduce by 10% the 
prices they themselves have de- 
termined. A sign of inflation is 


in Hungary, it failed to} 








the comparative absence of price 
quotations in shop windows. Mer- 
chants are reluctant to commit 
themselves to a figure, since they 
are liable to change it frequently. 
In Germany and Austria, too, 
inflation is proceeding fast, largely 
as a result of the issue of military 
currencies. Rumania has_ sur- 
passed all European belligerent 
countries in the degree of infla- 
‘tion with the exception of Greece 
and Hungary. On the other hand, 
\inflation is relatively moderate in 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, while 
the Czechs, with their weil known 
capacity for hard work and or- 
ganization, have managed to ap- 
proach a certain degree of equi- 
librium. 
Given the 


the relative degrees of inflation 


SWITZERLAND—During the first few months that 











Our 
| Reporter’s 


| Report 


























The securities business has 
dropped into a blue funk again 
what with the latest blast from 
the White House advocating price 
reduction and warning that wages 
will rise further if prices don’t 
fall; the impending strike against 
the major stock exchanges, set for 
next week and the crumbling of 


|'equity values as a consequence cf 


difference between | 


and instability in various parts of | 


the Continent, it would seem that 
the stabilization of their exchange 
rates through the International 
Monetary Fund has been some- 
what premature. 


But then, most | 


governments now prefer stable 
'exchanges even if the internal 
‘value of their currencies is far 
‘from stable. Indeed, the role} 


played by the Fund seems to be 


exactly the opposite to the one| 


‘anticipated by both the supporters 
‘of the Bretton Woods plan and by 
its opponents. It was generally 
expected that the Fund would 
|stand for rigidity of parities in 
i\face of the recent demands of 
permission to change them. In- 
‘stead, it is the Fund that would 


\like to effect adjustments of pari- | 


ities to changed internal values, | 
and it is the member countries 
that are reluctant to effect such 
| changes. ° 

| Sooner or later, however, the 
idiscrepancies in the degrees of 
|inflation in various Continental 


countries will produce their effect 
on the exchanges. At the moment 
devaluations are unpopular be- 
cause exporters can manage quite 
well in spite of overvalued cur- 
rencies. The moment the world 
turns once more to a buyers’ mar- 
ket, the Fund will have no diffi- 
culty in persuading various gov- 
ernments to agree to the neces- 
sary adjustments. 


Bauman, Seeger Co. in NYC 


Bauman, Seeger Co. is being 
formed with offices at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, to engage 
in the securities business, Part- 
ners are George I. Bauman and 
Jacob Seeger. Mr. Bauman was 
previously a partner in Sterling 
Investing Co. 


With Edw. E. Mathews Co. 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Edw. E. 
Mathews Co., 53 State Street, has 





‘added Gilbert B. Cutler, John F. 
|Ryan, J. F. Sweeney, and Martin 
Stone to the firm’s staff. 





55 Liberty Street, 
Telephone 
BArclay 7-2663 





HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. 


Series A 344% Cumulative Preferred 


R. G. Le TOURNEAU, INC. 


$4.00 Cumulative Preferred 


LERNER STORES CORP. 


442% Cumulative Preferred 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Kobbe & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Ine. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype 
NY 1-277 





the foregoing combination. 

It may be spring in other parts 
of the country, but it will take 
considerably more sunshine to 
bring out the buds in the financial] 
community. Brokerage houses, 
with the strike looming, have not 
been making money and some 


already are cutting back on their 


working forces. 

Unless there is a_ distinct 
change for the better, the trend 
is likely to continue in that di- 
rection for a time since Wall 
Street, as might be expected, 
places a good deal of stock in 
what security prices are doing. 

Most people can’t or perhaps 
don’t like to see it that way, but 
they are inclined to read into the 


current decline in stocks the 
likelihood of a _ recession six 
months hence. 

They recognize that industry 
has an inventory probiem, but 
not of the usual order. This time 


the situation revolves around what 
they term “dead inventory,” that 
is partially finished goods which 
could be completed and moved to 
market if certain parts and ma- 
terials were to become available. 

Until recently they were 
hopeful that such goods would 
be completed and moved along 
to the consumer. Now, how- 
ever, with a new round of 
strikes threatening, and the 
more or less frantic emphasis 
on price reduction, they are be- 
coming doubtful of industry’s 


ability to do that part of the 
job. 

U. S. Rubber’s 2°<s 

Some people were of the opin- 
ion that the public offering of 
U. S. Rubber Co.’s $40,000,000 of 
new 20-year 2°s% debentures, ex- 
pected on the market today, 
might go over for a time. 

Upon registration of the issue 
last week, the company request- 
ed the SEC to accelerate clear- 
ance with a view to preceeding 
with the business as soon as 
possible. But current conditions 
quite logically could cause a 
delay. 

The company seeks the funds to 
provide it with additional work- 
ing capital to meet the needs of 
its vastly expanded business. 


First European Issue 

With no European nation having 
attempted to borrow here since 
before the war, it remained for 
the Kingdom of Norway to break 
the ice with registration of a pro- 
jected offering of $10,000,000 of | 
ten-year 312% sinking fund bonds. | 

SEC has been asked to accel- 
erate matters on this proposal 
and if the Commission acqui- 
esces in the request, it is the 
intention of sponsoring bankers 
to market the issue next week, 
probably on Thursday. 

Under the sinking fund pro- 
visions set up in the indenture 
37% of the issue, which is a direct 
obligation of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, would be retired by 


maturity. 


Underwriters Nettled 
Underwriters who had prepared 
to bid competitively for a sizable 
block of stock to be offered by a 
utility company the other day 
were a trifle disturbed by the de- 
lay in calling the transaction off. 

They felt that Monday’s mar- 
ket should have been more 
than ample warning for com- 
pany officials and that the de- 
cision to defer the sale should 
have been made by the close of 
business that day. 

But for one reason or another, 
even though the managers of 
one of the group had informed 
the company thatit would with- 
draw from the competition, the 
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Government 


Firm Trading Markets 


CUBAN SECURITIES 


Railroad 


CARL JYARKS & CO. Inc. 


Teletype—NY 1-971 


Sugar 





50 Broad Street 











FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


___ AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 





New York 4, N. Y. 























| Air Cargo Transport 

| Aircraft & Diesel Equip. 
| Central States Electric 
| Ceraseal Chemical 

| Cosmocolor 

| Differential Wheel 

| Drico Ind. Corp. 

| Famise Corp. 

_ Federal Asphalt 

Gaspe Oil Ventures 

| Greater N. Y. Industries 
| Haile Mines 

| Happiness Candy 





50 BROAD ST.,N. Y. 4 


A MARKET PLACE FOR LOW PRICED UNLISTED SECURITIES 





| MorrIs STEIN & Co. 


Established 1924 


TELETYPE—N. Y. 1-2866 


Kane Stores 

Kellett Aircraft 
Luscombe Airplane 
Maguire Ind. 
Metalastic Mfg. 
Monroe Gasket 
Myler Plastics 
Palmetex Corp. 
Signature Recording 
South Shore Oil 
Trenton Valley Distillers 
U. S. Airlines 





HANOVER 2-2895 




















issuer delayed notice of post- 
Pponement until well after busi- 
ness hours. 


As a consequence, the two other 
syndicates had to call their par- 
ticipating firms together on Tues- 


day to go through the process of 
dissolution and closing out, which 
might have been done just as well 
on Monday afternoon. 





Old Reorganization 
Rails 
Domestic & Foreign 
Securities 


New Issues 


M.S.Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
40 Exchange PlL., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
Teletype N. Y. 1-1397 








Excellent 
Long-term Outlook 


RALSTON STEEL CAR CO. 


(freight car manufacturers) 


Up-to-date Circular 
Now Available 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Hubbard 1990 Teletype Bs 69 
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RiymonaeCo, 














148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. CAP, 6425 Teletype BS 258 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 
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We Specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Marked 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 


30 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established in 1922 
Tel. HANcock 8715 Teletype BS 22 











*Seaboard Fruit Co., Inc. 
General Products Corp. 
Susquehanna Mills 
Empire Steel Corp. 


*Prospectus on Request 





Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
Markets and Situations for Dealers 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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Current Economic 


Trends: Th 


eix Promise 


By DONALD B. WOODWARD* 


Second Vice-President, Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of New York 


Insurance economist stresses increasing scientific knowledge as 
factor in current economic progress, and cites impediments to its 
use in prevailing fiscal and monetary policies, as well as the barriers 
imposed by labor and by monopolistic restraints. Sees encourage- 
ment on domestic scene in improved political and economic 


atmosphere developed recently 


and, concludes, though we will 


continue to have cyclical readjustments, we are in fact “moving 


fast to better things.” 


As science has contributed to the development of opportunity 
for man—and for woman—so has it provided the physical basis for 
® 


preparing him 
to grasp that 
opportunity as 
it appears. 
The last gen- 
eration has 
seen great im- 
provement in 
facilities for 
collecting anda 
transmitting 
facts and the 
interpretations 
of facts made 
by the best 
minds of each 
country, and 
for carrying 
these even to 
the out of the way corners of the 
earth. Here we have the mechan- 
ical basis for the development of 
a wider wisdom, and, indeed, a 


Donald B. Woodward 








, wider sense of morality. By the 


|latter I mean an appreciation of | 


the importance of the common 
good over selfish interests and an 
understanding of the elemenis 
which contribute to the common 
'good. In its application to the 
|most important problem facing 
| our world today, the bounty of 
iscience holds a_ promise 
‘improved communications and 
greater opportunity for travel will 
further the growth of international 
understanding. Furthermore, if 
(Continued on page 6) 


*Part of address of Mr. Wood- 
ward before the Cleveland Chap- 


and Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, Cleveland, O., April 
11, 1947. 








Management Problems in 


Thre 


atened Recession 


By WILFRED SYKES* 
President, Inland Steel Company 


Prominent industrialist sees short 
ance of black markets and accum 


recession ahead due to disappear- 
ulation of inventories. Says prices 


are too high and there is approaching consumer resistance. Warns 


present extravagant practices in 
less government interference. 


business must end, and calls for 


Holds labor troubles are result of 


political maneuvering and have fostered class consciousness. 


Scores taxation policy which hits 


risk capital and punishes success. 


At the moment many are faced with problems of procurement, 


but I think that the difficulties 
materials 
many manu- 
facturers are 
being solved 
rapidly. The 
situation has 
been particu- 


larly acute as/ 
met-| 


regards 
als. We have 


had, of course, | 
the post-re-| 


conversion 


rush of every | 


business to get 


back into nor-| 
produc- | 


mal 
tion and to re- 
trieve or re- 
tain its place in the markets of 
the country. Consequently the 
demand in many lines has far 
exceeded supply, although supply 
is generally much in excess of 


Wilfred M. Sykes 


what it was in pre-war years. In} 


*Address by Mr. Sykes at the 


Personnel and Management Con-'! 
ference sponsored by the Chicago | 


Junior Association of Commerce, 
Chicago, tll. Avril 10, 1947. 


for® 


that arise from the lack of raw 





the steel industry, for 
_there seems to be an insatiable 
demand for all forms of steel, al- 
'though in some of the heavier 
‘lines it is obvious that the real 
| peak is over. There still remains 
' the great unsatisfied demand for 
lighter items, such as sheets, al- 
though the mills of the country 


much greater volume than ever 
before. 

Of course, the demand is made 
up not only of the actual current 
needs but of the desire to build 
up inventories so as to 
operations against delays due to 
the lack of raw materials. Now 


the idea as to what insurance is| 
= | Paperboard Industry Statistics...... 


necessary varies a great deal 
among different concerns. Many 


companies, I am satisfied, have} 
i ’ | Weekly Steel Review 


acquired, or are trying to acquire, 
stocks out of all reason in relation 
'to their normal peacetime busi- 
ness. 
there is always going to be an 
insatiable demand for our produ- 


ucts, and our ideas as to reason- | 


‘ (Continued on page 8) 





that | 


ter of Robert Morris Associates | 


instance, | 


Portrays Florida | 
BankingProgress 


Frank W. Norris, in annual re- | 
port as President of Florida | 
Bankers Association, discusses | 
advances made by Florida 
banks in last seven years. Warns 
of over-optimism and stresses 
burden of National Debt. Sees 
possible period of almost con- 
tinuous reduction of bank de- 
posits. 


Frank W. Norris, President of 
the Florida Bankers Association, 
and Vice-President of the Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., in his 
annual report 
at the Con- 
vention of the 
Association at 
Boca Raton, 
Fla., on April 
3, called at- 
tention to 
Florida’s prog- 
ress in bank- 
ing as com- 
pared to other 
states in the 
last seven 
years, and at 
the same 
time, pointed ? 
out the dan- Frank W. Norris 
gers and pitfalls which may con- 
front the banks in the years 
ahead. His remarks on this occa- | 
sion follow: 

I have recently been fupnished | 
with a few interesting figures | 
showing the progress of Florida 
banks for the seven years from | 
December 31, 1939 through De- | 
cember 31, 1946. 

In December 1939, there were 
13,535 banks in the United States; 
in December 1946, there were 
13,359, or a decrease of 175. In. 
Florida for those periods, there | 
were 162 banks and 176 respec- 
tively, or an increase of 14. De- 


posits nationwide from Decem- 
ber 1939 to December 31, 1946 
showed an increase of $80,953,- 
000,000.00 or 144%. The banks in 
Florida in 1939 showed total de- 
Continued on page 7) 














| As We See It 


are producing this commodity in/| 





insure | 


We must not believe that | Qonaition of Nat'l Banks Dee 31. °46 


GENERAL CONTENTS 
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From Washington Ahead of the 


| As We See It 





EDITORIAL == 
Again and Again and Again 


It would, perhaps, be unfair to say that President 
Hoover started it, but he was certainly the first to give it 
the prominence it has since rather steadily enjoyed—this 
idea that somehow government, either seeing a depression 
upon us or sensing (so it thinks) the approach of one, can 
by pulling this string or that prevent a “boom” from bring- 
ing its own “bust.” His efforts early in the 1929 depression, 
though strenuous, failed. By the time President Roosevelt 
entered the White House the country was wearied of pro- 
longed bad times, and was for a while, at any rate, persuaded 
that new procedure might succeed where the old had failed. 
The New Deal was essentially a philosophy of profligacy 
and it, too, miserably failed, although no one is likely to 
accuse the New Dealers of want of ingenuity or “boldness” 
in applying their ideas. 

When the bloodiest and most expensive of all wars was 
finally won in 1945 and this country at length really faced 


| the problem of reconversion, there arose an influential 


clique in Washington which convinced the President that the 
country was soon to be face to face with a reconversion de- 
pression, and that the way to avoid it, or limit its effect, 
was to divert much more of the current product to wage 
earners. The President in a short time had cause to rue any 
such course, for the phenomenon which plagued him was not 
a depression but a boom. These wholly unforeseen (by the 
planners in Washington, at any rate) and swift changes in 
the complexion of things did not rob those who had been the 
closest advisers of the President of their faith that higher 
wages were the cure-all which could be applied with equally 
good result whether a “boom” or a “bust” confronted the 


(Continued on page 4) 














From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON J 


One is likely to hear on most every hand around Washington 
|about how the Democrats are out-propagandizing the Republicans, 
about the ineptness of the Republicans in politics, about their general 





























lack of political cleverness. 
counts. 


What a beautiful position the Republicans would now be in, with 
a nationwide & 

telephone 
strike and 
John L. Lewis 
acting up 


They are undoubtedly guilty on all 





other things, the people are tired 
of cleverness, of smartness. They 
want some sound people to run 





nn ip MUTE TT eT TE CUNT Tee Cover 
Moody’s Bond Prices and Yields.... 10 
Trading on New York Exchanges... 11 
NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 11 | 
Items About Banks and Trust Cos.. 


State of Trade 


General Review 

Commodity Prices, Domestic Index. 
Weekly Carloadings 

Weekly Engineering Construction... 


Weekly Lumber Movement 
Fertilizer Association Price Index... 
Weekly Coal and Coke Output 


Moody’s Daily Commodity Index.... 
Weekly Crude Oil Production 
Non-Ferrous Metals Market 

Weekly Electric Output 


Bank Debits for Month of March.... j 
Banker Dollar Acceptances Out- 
standing on Feb. 28 11 

Department Store Sales in N. Y. 
Federal Reserve District in Feb.... 


3|/ would have 


again, the 
wiseacre ob- 
serves, if, 
when they 
first came into 
control of 
Congress the 
Republicans 
had passed 
the Case 
“anti-labor’” 
ae. snes Carlisle Bargeron 


vetoed it and 


2|wouldn’t he now be in a pretty 
Instead of the Gallup Poll | 


mess. 
showing 60% of the people ap- 
proving him, we are 
would be lower down than a 
snake’s stomach. 

Not unlikely this is true. But 
if the Republicans were as polit- 


ically “smart” as this, as politi-| 


cally clever, 
Republicans. 


they wouldn’t be 
They came into of- 





‘of profound conversation. 
‘the Democrat I would get a com- 


told, he! 


\take the Democrats. 
11! fice, presumably, because among! 


the government. 


This writer, who was reared a 
Democrat and who has lived in 
Washington a long time, came to 
the conclusion a long time ago 
that the Democrats are the people 
to party with, and the Republi- 
cans the people to run the gov- 
ernment. If I have my choice any 
time between having dinner with 
a Republican and a Democrat, I 
would prefer the Democrat. With 
the Republican I might get two 
cocktails before dinner and = 

itt 


plete drunk, a lot of so-called 
brilliant conversation, many a 
good laugh, very probably not get 


|/any dinner but have a hangover 
‘the following day. 


However, in 
my suffering I would realize that 
I had had a hifalutin’ time. One 
has a right to choose his com- 
panions, and for companions, I 
Even the 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Their Fifth Column Gore? 


“The battle from here on out will be increasingly 
tough. The opposition is entrenched politically and 
is arrogant economically. 
any further wage increases whatsoever. 
not anticipate any easy gains. 
tion of this convention, however, that we should 
drive ahead in all segments of our jurisdiction to 
secure the increases to which we are entitled. 


“We can no longer rely upon the NLRB to carry 
out the intent of the National Labor Relations Act. 
We are forced to recognize through our experience 
in the past year that we cannot rely upon the board 
We are forced to take economic action 
when the situation demands to carry out the intent 
of the act, the recognition of the majority of the 
workers in collective bargaining or elimination of 


to aid us. 


the employer’s unfair practices.’—The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (CIO). 

In substantial measure the more aggressive 


labor unions appear to have lost their fifth column 


in governmental offices. 


their friends elsewhere too. 
It would be unfortunate if they chose to fight a 
losing fight to the last man. 





introduced in the House on 


Congress to Act on Labor Bills 


Republican members of the House Labor Committee on April 9 
had ready labor legislation which, having their approval, was ex- 
pected to pass the House when it comes up for vote. 
April 


It is prepared to resist 
We must 
It is the firm convic- 


They have lost many of 





The measure, 


Byrd Shows U.S. 
Commilments Abroad 


Urging upon his fellow legis- 
lators caution in voting United 
States aid to Greece and Turkey. 
Senator Harry Byrd (D.-Va.) 
on April 5 summarized this coun- 
iry's international commitments in 
the next 15 months as reaching an 
approximate total of $7,0432,100,- 
000, Associated Press Washington 
advices stated. The aid to Greece 


and Turkey requested by Presi- 
dent Truman vould add $406,000,- 
000 to this amount, according to 
the Associated Press. Senator 
Byrd’s total is based on. figures 
compiled at his request by the 
Budget Bureau. Its largest item 
is $2,350.000.C00 still available te 
Great Britein as of March 1 out 
of the $2.750.9090.000 credit. Other 
items, said the Associated Iress 
are: 


Funds recuested by the Presi- 


dent for relief in liberated 
countries—$350 009.000. 

Relief in American-occupied 
areas of enemy countries —S5l,- 


120,000,009, 


Export-Import Bank loans 
excluding tne $500,000,000 ear- 
marked for China and smaller 
sums for commercial type loans 
—$944. 100,000, 





10 by Representative Fred A. 


Hartley (R.-N.J.), Chairman of the Labor Committee, was described 


by Mr. Hartley. according to 


dressed the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as making provision to: 

Ban the closed shop. 

Abolish the National 
Relations Board. 

Create a new Labor Board 
whose members, regional direc- 
tors, and examiners would have 
to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Remove mediation machinery 
from the Department of Labor. 

Return to employers the right 
of free speech. 

Ban foremen’s unions. 

Ban industry-wide bargaining 
but permit company-wide bar- 
gaining. 

Require filing with the union 
membership and the United 
States Department of Labor of 
union financial statements. 

Prohibit secondary boycotts, 
mass picketing, wildcat strikes, 


Labor 


featherbedding and _ sit-down 
strikes. 
Deal “effeciively with and 


prohibit and 
tional strikes.” 
Make unions equally 
with management for breach of 
contract. 
Make anti-trust laws applica- 
ble to labor “monopolies.” 
Mr. Hartley said also that the 
bill was designed to insure that 


Associated Press advices of April 8 
from Passaic, N. J., where he ad-® — . 


prevent jurisdic- 


liable 


rulings by the new Labor Board 


would be based on “the prepon- 
derance of the evidence” rather 
than on “ex parte” decisions. He 
said it would clarify rules of pro- 
cedure for the Board. 

Before the bill received 
approval from Republican com- 
mitteemen it met with a couple of 
changes: One would provide a 
period of mediation and arbitra- 
tion for settling strikes which the 
bill defines as affecting the na- 
tional health, welfare and safety 
the other would remove a pro- 
posed ban on the union shop if 
both management and labor want 
cone. 


The Senate also was roused to 


action on changes in the labor 
laws, Associated Press advices 
stated. Senator Taft (R.-Ohio) 


on April 7 said that provisions 
designed to avert “national paral- 
ysis’ strikes by court injunction 
are included in the preliminary 
draft of a general labor bill be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee 
(approved by the committee April 
14), of which he is Chairman. As 


final | 





by Mr. Taft as outlawing the 
closed shop, restricting union shop 
agreements, prohibiting secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes 
and curtail industry-wide bargain- 
ing in some cases. 

Discussing the bill at a news 
conterence, Mr. Taft emphasized 
that the proposed bill was “‘liter- 
ally and completely tentative.” He 
said that the provision proposed 
to aim at national paralysis strikes 
would operate like this, it is 
learned from Associated Press ac- 
counts: 

When the Attorney-General 
decided that a threatened strike 
affecting “substantially an en-| 
tire industry” would “imperil 
the national health or safety,” 
he could petition for a sixty- 
day injunction to block the 
strixe. 

If no settlement had been 
reached by the disputing parties 


at the end of that time, the 
workers would hold a secret 
ballot election to determine 


whether to go on strike. If they 
decided to strike, the injunc- 
tion would be dissolved and the 
President would report to Con- 
gress on the situation. It then 
would be up to Congress to take 
whatever action it saw fit. 

Asked what Congress could 
do, Taft replied: “That’s the 
$64 question.” 

He said, however, that Gov- 
ernment seizure would be one 
of the steps open to Congress. 

When asked whether the pro- 
posal would apply to the pres- 
ent telephone strike, Taft said 
he thought it would. He added: 
“I think it’s on the border line 
as to whether it affects national 
health and safety.” 


Redeem Belgian Bonds 


Kingdom of Belgium external 





| Supreme Court Rules State Board Cannot 
Rule on Labor Disputes Covered by NLRA 


In a decision on April 7 the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that States cannot rule on labor disputes which are covered under 


Federal law. The decision was 


the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
N. Y. 
Labor Relations Board contended, 
according to the Associatcd Press 
that it ! authority to require 
the two steel corporations to rec- 
ognize foremen’s unions. The cor- 
porations repiied that since they 
were engaged in interestate com- 

erce the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board alone had authority to 


aq 


‘determine bargaining units among 


Philippine aid—$663,000,000. 

The final settlement for 
UNRRA—$552,000,600. 

Free transfer of surplus war 
properties to ‘oreign countries 
—$207 ,000,000. 

Completion of this countrys 
investment in the International 
Bank—$159.000 002. 

Participation in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization 
$75,000,000. 

Maritime Commission ship 
transfers—$73,000,000, 

Direct assistznce to foreign | 


countries from military supplies 
—$50,660,009 


——_---—- 22 


Elected Directors of 
‘Junior Republic’ Assn. 


Orie B. Kelly, President of the 
Lawyers Trust Co., N. Y., and 
Philip Isles, partner of Lehman 
Brothers, were elected 
ot the board of directors 
George “Junior Republic” Asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of that organi- 
zation in its New York office, on 
April 2, it was announced by Don- 
ald S. Stralem, Chairman of the 
Board. Others elected at the same 
time were Maxwell L. Scott, Vice- 
President of Cross & Brown, Inc.; 
Dr. Joseph P. Day, Vice-President 
of Joseph P. Day, Inc.; Howard 
Dietz, Vice-President of «Metro- 
Goldwyn Mayer, Inc.; and James 


of 


ter Lightcrage 
George “Junior Revublic” of 
which Dr. Alexander Forbes of 
Boston is President. was founded 


Line, Inc. 


years ago. 
ing and training for citizenship. 


youth organizations 


—y 


ropean countries. 





loan 30-year sinking fund 7% gold 
bonds due June l, 
principal amount of $211,000 have 
been drawn by lot for redemption 
through the sinking fund on June 
1, 1947. Payment at 107142% of the 
principal plus interest to the re- 
demption date will be made at 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., or at 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, sinking fund administra- 


it stands, the bill was described tors. 


deila of Brooklyn, New York, 16 
| ear are President and Vice-Presi- 
‘dent, respectively, 

Republic.” 
facilities of the Republic through 
model town planning at its pres- 
ent location at Freeville, New 
York were adopted, construction 
lof additional housing to begin 
‘during the Summer or early Fall. 














members | 


the | 


] 
| 


P. McAllister, Vice-President and | Maple 
General Manager of the McAllis- | earlier, according to the same ad- 
The | 


by the late William R. George, 52 | n 
It was he who con-|that proposal.” He said that the 
ceived the plan of self-govern-|Corporation had an earned sur- 
ment by teen-age boys and girls | Plus of $769,000,000 at the end of 
as a program of character-build- | 1946 which, added to the funds 


Forces in stabilizing youth in Eu- | 


of the “Junior | 
Plans to increase the | ceed 


their employees. 

Chapters of the Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America asked the 
New York State Labor Relations 
Board to certify them as bargain- 
ing agents for supervisors in the 
plants. The firms which disputed 
the jurisdiction of the State 
Board lost the dispute in New 
York courts, They then appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

The six—three decision 
Supreme Court on April 7 upsct 
the New York Board’s order fo: 
the recogniticn by the steel com- 
panies of foremen’s unions. 

Justice Jackson, who wrote the 
majority opinion, said that con- 
flict might develop if two differ- 
ent boards had concurrent powers 
and deciared that the NLRB “has 
jurisdiction of the industry in 
which these particular employers 
are engaged and has asserted 
control of their labor relations i 
general.” 

“We do not believe this 
room for the operation 
Siate authority 
edded. 

if the NLRB had not 
the field at all, Justice Jackson’s 
majority opinion said, the ruling 
might have been different. Justice 
Frankfurter wrote a dissent in 
which Justices Murphy and Rut- 
ledge joined. 

In 
said: 

Justice 
dissent 


oi the 


leaves 
of the 
asserted,” he 


gore inti 


part, tne Associated Press 


in his 


Cour! 


Frankfurter 
argued that the 


Bill Asks FDIC Repay Funds Obtained From 


* 


given 
Stee! Co. in.a case affecting its mill at Lackawanna, N. Y... 


on 


Bethlehem 
and by 


appeals by 


Corp., operator of mills at Dunkirk, 
In the action which brought the ruling, 


the New York State 





should have upheld an arrange- 
ment formally entered into be- 
tween the NLRB and the New 
York State Board whereby the 


State group was delegated to | 
handle such controversies be- 
cause the Federal! agency for 
budgetary reasons cculd not 


deal with them. 

Justice Frankfurter said he 
reads the majority opinion “to 
mean that it is beyond the pow- 
er of the National Board to 
agree with State agencies en- 
forcing laws like the Wagner 
Act to divide, with due regard 
to local interests, the domain 
over which Congress had given 
the National Board abstract 
discretion but which, practical- 
ly, cannot be covered by it 
alone.” 

The dissenters argued that 
Federal legislation, like the 
Wagner Act, must be construed 
witn due regard to accommoda- 
tion between the assertions of 
new Federal authority and the 


functions of the _ individual 
states. 

In the Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington it was 


also stated: 


In today’s case the Court did 
not go into the general issue of 
rights of the foremen’s organ- 
ization, merely referring to that 


matter as having beem passed 
on in the Packard Motor Car 
Company foremen’s case. In 


the Packard case, the court held 
that foremen have the right un- 
der the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to organize unions and 
bargain coliectively. That case 


failed to settle conclusively, 
however, the question whether 
the same union representing 


rank-and-file workers may also 
represent foremen. 


Treasury 


Also provides for reduction of assessment on 


Member Banks 


Senator Homer E. Capehart 


(R.-Ind.) on April 8 introduced 


legislation which would require the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to repsy the government funds with which it started opera- 
tion. Included in the measure, according to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices, was provision to reduce the assessment on member 
banks when assets of the corporation were in excess of $1,000,000,000. 


The Corporation’s 


T. Harl, had two days 
vices, recommended repayment of 
the stock. “The Corporation pre- 
viously suggested a program for 
gradual repayment,” Mr. Harl 
said, adding that it ‘“‘now repeats 


furnished by the Treasury and 


It has served as a pattern for| Federal Reserve Banks, gave the 
throughout | Corporation assets of $1,058,000,- 
the country and the plan is being | 000. “‘The method of repayment,” 
used extensively by Occupational | Mr. Harl stated, “should be such 


|as to maintain at all times a fund 
| adequate for the protection of de- 


Michael Can-/} posits in insured banks.” 


The method proposed by Sen- 


|tinue an assessment rate of 1/12 
|of 1% on member banks until the 
|Corporation’s assets equal or ex- 
$1,000,000,000. Thereafter 
assessments would be halted until 


'the surplus dropped below $990,- 


000,000. Then they could be re- | 
|sumed temporarily at a rate of | 


| 1/24 of 1%. 


1955, in the| years of age, and Jeanette Brash-| ator Capehart would be to con- | 


In his report (we quote from' 


Chairman, ®— diataioaas : a 





the Associated Press) Mr. Harl 
stated that in 1946 only one bank 
received aid from the Corpora- 
tion, and none was placed in re- 
ceivership. In the agency’s history, 
he said, 402 insured banks were 
closed but 98% of their deposits 
“were made available promptly 
without loss to the depositors” and 
“less than 14 of 1% of the depos- 
itors held accounts in excess of 
$5,000 that were not fully pro- 
tected.’”’ Continuing the Associated 
Press said: 


Total deposits in the 13,550 
banks insured by the Corpora- 
tion declined 6% from $158,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1945 to 
$149,000,000,000 last Dec. 31, 
Mr. Har! said, and added: 


“The decline was confined 
chiefly to the war-loan accounts 
of the United States Govern- 
ment, which were drawn upon 
to permit cash redemption of 
some of the Federal government 
obligations maturing during the 
year. 

“Deposits of individuals, part- 
nerships and corporattions con- 
tinued to rise in 1946’. 
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Class | RR. Gross Earnings Up $56,833,934 
In February—Net Income Off $7,600,000 Increases Up to 760% 


The Class I railroads of the United States in February, 1947, | 


had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals, of about | 
$14,600 compared with a net income of $22,200,000 in February, 1946, 


according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway | 


Economics of the Association of American Railroads and made public 
on April 3. Net railway operating income, before interest and rentals, 


amounted to $43,145,572 compared * 
j}and rentals in February amounted | 


with a net railway operating in- 
come of $50,521,963 in February, 
1946. The Association further re- 
ported as follows: 


In the first two months of 1947, 
these roads, which represent a 
total of 227,313 miles (excluding 
Missouri & Arkansas Railroad), 
had an estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals, of $43,900,000 
compared with a net income of 
$52,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Net railway oper- 
ating income, before interest and 
rentals, totaled $101,202,013 com- 


pared with $116,469,855 in the 
same period of 1946. 
Operating expenses for the 


month of February, 1946, and the 
two months ended February, 1946, 
only partially reflect the retroac- 
tive wage increases applicable 
from Jan. 1, 1946. Net earnings 
of the railroads for those 1946 
periods are overstated to the ex- 
tent of the exclusion of the re- 
troactive wage payments. 

In the 12 months ended Feb. 
28, 1947, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
2.62%, compared with a rate of 
return of 3.61% for the 12 months 
ended Feb. 28, 1946. 

The earnings reported above as 
net railway operating income rep- 
resent the amount left after the 
payment of operating expenses 
and taxes, but before interest, 
rentals and other fixed charges 
are paid. Property investment is 
the value of road and equipment 
as shown by the books of the 
railways including materials, sup- 
plies and cash. 

Total operating revenues in the 
first two months of 1947 totaled 
$1,321,473,786 compared with $1,- 
219,946,495 in the same period of 
1946, or an increase of 8.3%. Op- 
erating expenses in the first two 
months of 1947 amounted to $1,- 
048,327,763 compared with $953.- 
037,483 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, or an increase of 10%. 

Thirty-eight Class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the first two months of 1947, 
of which 17 were in the Eastern 
District, five in the Southern Re- 
gion and 16 in the Western Dis- 
trict. 

Eastern District 

The Class I railroads in the 
Eastern District in the first two 
months of 1947 had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $7,500,000 compared 
with a net income of $4,300,000 
in the same period of 1946. For 
the month of February alone 
their estimated deficit after inter- 
est and rentals, was $1,700,000 
compared with a deficit of $2,- 
©00,000 in February, 1946. 

The same roads in the first two 
months of 1947 had a net railway 
operating income, before interest 
and rentals of $33,685,084 com- 
pared with $30,441,572 in the same 
period of 1946. Their net railway 
operating income before interest 


to $10.892,796 compared with $11,- | 
249,289 in February, 1946. 


Operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Eastern District 
in the first two months of 1947 
totaled $605,483,776, an increase 
of 13.6% compared with the same | 
period of 1946, while operating 
expenses totaled $497,279,891, or 
an increase of 11.5% above 1946. 


Southern Region 


The Class I railroads in the 
Southern Region in the first two 
months of 1947 had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $11,200,000 compared 
with a net income of $12,200,000 
in the same period of 1946. For 
the month of February alone, 
they had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $4,- 
800,000 compared with a net. in- 
come of $6,900,000 in February, 





1946. | 
Those same roads in the first | 
two months of 1947 had a net 


railway operating income, before | 
interest and rentals, of $19,068,473 | 
compared with $23,602,712 in the | 
same period of 1946. Their net | 
railway operating income, before | 
interest and rentals, in February | 
amounted to $9,111,885 compared | 
with a net railway operating in- 
come of $12,549,511 in February, 
1946. 


in the first two months of 1947 
totaled $193,583,906, an increase 
of 8.7% compared with the same 
period in 1946, while operating 
expenses totaled $150,116,727, an | 
increase of 14% above 1946. 


Western District 

The Class I railroads in the 
Western District in the first two | 
months of 1947 had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $25,200,000 compared 
with $34,860,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1946. For the month of 
February alone, they had an esti- | 
mated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $11,500,000 com- 
pared with a net income of $17,- | 
300,000 in February, 1946. 

Those same roads in the 
months of 1947, had a net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, of $48,448,456 
compared with $62,425,572 in the 
same period of 1946. Their net 
railway operating income, before 


first | 
two 


amounted to $23,140,891 compared 
with a net railway operating in- 
come of $26,723,163 in February, 
1946, 


Operating revenue of the Class 


I railroads in the Western District | 


in the first two months of 1947 
totaled $522,406,105, an increase 
of 2.7% compared with the same 
period of 1946, while operating 
expenses totaled $400,931.145, an 
increase of 6.8% above 1946. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Period Ended Feb. 28 1947—-Month—1946 1947—2 Months—1946 
‘Total operating revenues____. $635,939,761 $579,105,827 $1.321,473,786 $1,219,946,495 
‘Total operating expenses--___ 509,379,547 456,291,303 1,048.327.763 953.037.483 

Operating ratio—percent_-- 80.10 78.79 79.33 78.12 
‘Taxes --------------------- 70,410,€58 61,161,906 146,069,712 128 628,777 
Net railway operating income 

(before charges) ec oe 43,145,572 50,521,963 101,202,013 116,469,855 
Net income, after chgs. (est.)- 14,690,000 22,200,000 43,900,000 52,000,000 


| wage scale, 


|cording to 


and civic 


|In addition, he is 
of the North Dakota Bankers As- 
of the contentious issues in their dispute 
| Minot Association of 


| Development 


, , | Weinhandl 
interest and rentals in February | 


Rumania Orders Wage 


Rumania on April 9, after a re- 
calculation of the nation’s sliding 
which is geared to 
price levels, ordered wage in- 
creases ranging up to 700%, ac- 
delayed Associated 
Press advices from Bucharest on 
April 9, which appeared in the 
New York “Times,” and which 
added: 


The increases are expected to | 
bring total wages up to approx- | 


of the amount of 
notes in circulation—a figure 
that has not been published 
since the Rumanian National 
Bank was. nationalized last 
Jan. 1. 


As a result Rumanian heavy 
industries—especially steel, iron, 
oil and coal—are facing a crisis, 
ior payrolls cannot be met be- 
cause of the lack of currency 
and bank credits. 

Prices of commodities have 
been soaring daily, pulling with 
tnem the price of gold and for- 
eign exchange on the free mar- 
ket. Since last Monday the price 
of gold has doubled. 

Large denominations of 1,- 


imately 50% 


000,000 lei are expected to be is- | 


sued about April 20. 


Weinhandl New CED 
Community Chairman 


A. R. Weinhandl, 
the First National 
Minot, N. D., has been appointed 
Minot Community 





affairs in 


Dakota Reclamation 


and the Minot Community Chest 


sociation, also a member 


and a member of the 
Commerce of the 
Mr. Weinhandl 


ber of 
States. 


the State of North Dakota. 
“The Committee for 


sponsible recommendations 


maintenance of high 
production, distribution and 
ployment in this country,” 
said. “Only 
public 


Mr 


better 


progress,” he added. 


a 


January Life Insurance 


Payments Were High 


Payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during January | 
insurance 
$266.447,000, a 
increase compared with pay- 
ments in January, 1946, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reported on 
March 26. Death benefit payments | drawn out portal pay suit against 
but pay- 


by the couniry’s life 
companics were 


12% 


decreased nearly 4%, 


‘ments to living policyholders in- ‘of the present week when the Su- 
‘creased more than 6%. 


President. of 
Bank, of} 


Chairman of) 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, it was announced on 
April 17 by Walter Fuller, Presi- 
'dent of the Curtis Publishing Co., 

Operating revenues of the Class | and Chairman of the newly formed 
I railroads in the Southern Region | CED National Information Com- 
mittee. In addition to his duties as 
| president of the bank Mr. Wein-| 
| handl has been active in business | 
his commu- 
nity. He is a director of the North 
Association, | 
'the Missouri-Souris Projects As- 
sociation, the Minot Rotary Club 


Vice-President 


Commerce 
National 
Relations Committee of the Cham- | 

United 
recently 
was appointed a member of the! 
Committee of Seven named under 
sponsorship of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carry on re- 
search and development work in 


Economic 
is now engaged in 
an intensive program of research 
| leading to the formulation of re- 
de- 
signed to encourage national eco- 
nomic policies contributing to the 
levels of 
em- 


through 
understanding wilil 
come the new policies which will 
help us avoid sharp dips in busi- 
ness act.vity and employment and 2 : 
bring about continuing economic|troit, it was reported, was inter- 
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_prospects for the immediate future 


|_ The State of 





_There was little in the developments of the past week to cause 
+ business and industry to show any great degree of optimism over the 


. Beset as it is with a nation-wide 


| telephone strike which up to the present has produced no meeting of 


_ the minds on the essentials of the 


dispute, plus the safety strike the 


bituminous coal miners have been staging since the Centralia disaster, 


/are sufficient 
|produce a country-wide state of 
economic unrest. 

Present stocks of coal of the 
steel mills have modified to a 
large extent the dire effects such 
a lay-off could produce on the 
output of steel, but from a long- 
range viewpoint, it could wel! 
|prove to be disastrous to our 
'whole economy. Suffice it to say 
that indications at this time point 
to an early resumption of soft coal 
inining in most of the nation’s 
pits, since John L. Lewis, the 
| United Mine Workers head, is not 
| Prone to jeopardize further the 
financial position of his union by 
‘flouting the government and its 
| courts, 

The steck market last week re- 
acted unfavorably to the confused 
| business and industrial situation 
by breaking threugh its January 
|lows at the close of the week. The 
|call for a downward revision of 
|prices both at the retai] and 
| manufacturing ievel also proved 
/particularly demoralizing to the 
| market. 
| Negotiations in the telephone 
| strike up to Tuesday of this week 
had reached a point where Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, at midnight on Monday 
made a proposal to the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers 
and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to submit to 
,a five-man arbitration board for 
consideration, five national ques- 
tions raised by the union and any 
other issues they may desire to 
bring to the attention of the board. 
Mr. Schwellenbach made it clear 
that both labor and management 
be permitted to submit their cases 
to the board and that separate 
awards be made in each case. 

The Secretary further proposed 
that the parties at once ‘“‘enter into 
intense negotiations” for forty- 
eight hours to resolve the five 


and that he would expect the par- 
ties to reply by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. 
He added, that he would expect 
a report on negotiations forty- 
eight hours after that at 5 p.m. on 
Thursday. Should the disputants 
agree to the proposal it was pre- 
sumed that the strike would be 
called off at that time. 

Latest reports pertaining to the 
automotive industry revealed that 
one phase of the conflict between 
labor and management over in- 
creased wages had been breached 
on Monday of this week with the 
acceptance by the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, CIO of General Mo- 
tors Corporation’s offer to grant a 
15-cent pay rise. Of this amount 
11% cents will be paid as direct, 
hourly salary advances and 3'2 
cents as adjustments for paid holi- 
days and other economic factors. 

This settlement by some union 
and management officials in De- 


preted as a blow to CIO bargain- 
ing efforts on an industry-wide 
basis by making it difficult for the 
United Automopile Workers to 
press their demands for a 23% 
cents increase. 

Walter P. Reuther, international 
president of the union the same 


|day declared that the 15-cent 
hourly increase to the corpora- 


tion’s 30,000 electrical workers “‘is 
public proof that the extremely 
favorable profit position of Gen- 
eral Motors enables it to grant a 
still larger wage increase.” 

Final determination of the long- 


the Mount Clemens (Mich.) Pot- 
i|tery Company ended on Monday 


in themselves to®— > 





ment request that it drop all fur- 
ther consideration of the action. 
This request was made by the 
Justice Department after the 
United States Circuit Court in 
Cincinnati dismissed the appeak 
of company workers who lost 
their suit for retroactive pay. 

The workers and the company 
agreed in the Circuit Court to dis— 
missal of the case, which touched 
off other portal-to-portal wage 
suits totaling close to $6,000,000,— 
000. 

Touching upon industria] out- 
put for the country as a whole, it 
is noted that total production re— 
mained close to the high levels of 
previous weeks, notwithstanding 
work stoppages in many soft coak 
mines, flood conditions in some 
sections of the Middle West and a 
national telephone strike. The 
backlog of orders in many indus~ 
tries remained large and produc— 
tion of small electric motors was 
at a high level, being considerably 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Automotive production in the 
week dropped below the expected 
mark of more than 100,000 units 
and was attributed by Ward’s Au— 
tomctive Reports to curtailment of 
operations by widespread flood 
conditions in Michigan plant 
areas, shortage of steel and the 
one-day shutdown of Ford Motor 
Co. factories in observance of the 
death of the founder. 

Output of cars anc trucks in 
the United States and Canada last 
week was estimated by Ward’s at 
97,988 units, compared with a re- 
vised figure of 97,385 units for last 
week. 

Of the current week’s produc- 
tion, 67,693 passenger cars an@ 
25,045 trucks were turned out in 
this country and 3,310 and 1,940 in 
Canada. 

In the comparable period last 
year, 49,425 units were produced 
and 99,260 in the corresponding 
week of 1941. 

Total retail volume declined 
moderately in the week with dol- 
lar volume slightly above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. The usual post-holiday de- 
cline in apparel interest was ofi- 
set to some extent by the contin- 
ued heavy demand for food and 
many previously scarce durable 
goods. 

There was a slight decrease im 
wholesale activity too, with total 
dollar volume moderately above 
that of a year ago. Order volume 
generally was limited to smalk 
fill-in orders and many buyers 
were hesitant to place orders for 
delivery in the third and fourth 
quarter at current prices. 

The American Iron and Steet 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 93% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 94.5% of capacity for the week 
beginning April 14, 1947, as com- 
pared with 95.1% one week ago, 
96.4% one month ago and 77.4% 
one year ago. This represents a 
decrease of 0.6 point or 0.6% from 
the preceding week. 

The week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,653,700 tons of 
steel ingots and castings compared 
with 1,664,200 tons one week ago, 
1,686,900 tons one month ago and 
1,364,100 tons one year ago. 

Steel Industry—As if the steel 
industry didn’t have enough trou— 
ble this week with its coal mines 
abruptly shut down over a union— 
government safety squabble, its 


attention was forcibly focused om 
the steel labor outlook which is 





‘preme Court granted a govern- 








(Continued on page 9) 
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nation—or, in fact, whether 
any one really knows which, 
if either, is in the offing. 


Delusions Persist 


But this time the President 
hesitates a little. He seems 
to suppose that if someone 
does not “do something” 
about prices, wages must rise, 
but evidently he is not ready 
to rest his case with a demand 
for higher wages. For this 
much the public may, per-| 
haps, be grateful, but there is 
a great deal more to be con- 
sidered. The President is 
among the two or three dozen 
influential figures in the na- 
tion who are crying unto 
heaven that something be) 
“done about prices,” and that | 
steps be taken to “save us” 
from the “coming depres- 
sion”’—and he seems to be) 
aligned with those who have | 
never for a moment given up | 
the idea that business can 
lift itself up by its own boot- 
straps and must do so or else | 
government must “step in.” 


Although no less a person- 
age than the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System only 
a relatively short time ago 
announced from Olympus | 
that the danger of inflation 
had passed (or words to that 
effect), official attention and 
official worries appear now 
to be centered chiefly upon 
the price situation, the all but 
unanimous view being appar- 
ently that the danger of infla- 
tion is anything but over. The 
various official and semi-offi- 
cial utterances upon the cur- 
rent situation do not always 
mesh very well, but it ap- 
pears generally to be the view 
that prices are far too high— 
that is, except farm prices 
(the highest of all), which are 
as always under the protec- 
tive wing of a considerable 
number of farm votes—and 
that if prices are not reduced 
promptly, certainly if prices 
continue to rise, we must in- 
evitably come upon hard 
times, now commonly called 
a “bust.” 


| 


Dubious Remedies 


Many even among those of 
us who look with consider- 
able uneasiness upon the re- 
cent behavior of prices must, 
of course, object to such an 


| trust 
'President Coolidge that the 


and obtaining clean bills of 


of Justice when action 


thinks sound and reasonable; 
and much more of the same 
order. The notion of an 
omniscient and omnipotent, 
government, somehow rising | 
far above the men who com- 
pose it and the men who 
select and support it, dies 
hard—if indeed it dies at all! 


Perhaps history never re- 
peats itself as we often hear, 
but it certainly seems to do so 
frequently enough. Again 
government, wishing to per- 
suade business men to do this 
or that, has found itself in 
collision with its own anti- 
laws. It was under 


practice developed of asking 
health from the Department 


thought possibly to be in con- 
flict with the laws of the land 
was in contemplation. The 
“trade practice conferences” 
of that day resulted. More 
than a few business men who 
had been acting under what 
they supposed were letters of 
immunity, or something of the 
sort, from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, grew quite war- 
rantably uneasy only a very 
few years later when the 
Hoover regime repudiated 
any such steps taken by gov- 
ernment officials of a former 
regime. 

It remained, however, for 
the Roosevelt Administration 
to cap the climax of this folly, 
if not bad faith with the busi- 
ness community. It, too, wish- 
ing to obtain mass action from 
business men, soon ° found 
statutes and indeed common 
law provisions directly in the 
path of those from whom it 
was soliciting ‘‘cooperation” 
—cooperation with one an- 
other as well as with the gov- 
ernment. It was not long be- 
fore the NRA had emerged 
to “correct” this situation. 
The remedy failed for other 
and very fundamental reasons 
(which also apply now), but 
after its failure a number of 
business men who had acted 
with the blessings of Wash- 
ington, faced criminal prose- 
cutions in courts which would 
not hear or at any rate give 
any weight to what Washing- 
ton had said to them. It was 
a sad. day for these business 
men—and a sad day for the 
country as a whole. 











over-simplified diagnosis of 
the current situation, but what 
is even more disturbing is the 
general: nature of the reme- 
dies pr -by .so.many. of 
the critics of the day, and the 
consequent danger of steps 
which could scarcely fail to 
make a bad matter worse. 
According to such doctors, the 
government must do this or 
that. It must “encourage” 
sellers to reduce prices; it 
must “discourage’’ consumer 
buying at current price levels 
in order to oblige sellers to 





We should.suppose that all 
that we have been saying, and 
indeed much more of the 
same order, would be so well 
known to the business com- 
munity that President Tru- 
man and his Administration 
would have considerable dif- 
ficulty persuading any 
thoughtful man to proceed in 
direct violation of the anti- 
trust laws (as they have been 
repeatedly interpreted by the 
Supreme Court) upon the 
mere assurance that no prose- 





reduce costs; it must, if neces- 


sary, revert to price controls 
in order to dictate prices it 


‘cutions would ensue. The 
notion of firm agreements to 


|ful validity as a preventive of | 


a “bust” in any event, of| 
course, but promoted under) 
such circumstances as now 
exist it could not fail to bring 


wholly undesirable results 
and to involve serious haz- 
ards. 


It may or may not be true 
that higher prices or failure 
to get prices down within a| 
very short period of time| 
would result in a “bust,” or) 
that getting them down would | 
prevent such a “‘bust.”” What 
is clear, is that many of the 
current proposals are not only 
certain to be impotent but are 
heavily loaded with hazard. 
If government wishes to be 
really helpful, let it cut ex- 
penditures sharply, reduce its | 
debt, and get its obligations 
out of the banks—and thus 
cut the ground out from un- | 
der the inflationary tenden- 
cies of the times. 


Grady Confirmed as 
Ambassador to India 


The first Ambassador from the 
United States to India will be 
Henry F. Grady of California, 
whose name for the post was sent 
to the Senate by President Tru- 
man on April 7. The nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
April 9, The fact that Mr. Grady 
had been chosen for the Ambassa- 
dorship was revealed by Under- 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
at a news conference on April 4, 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices stated. From San Francisco | 
the same day the Associated Press 
reported that Mr. Grady, who is 
President of the American Presi- 
dent Lines, had declared, “I am | 
proud and very much pleased that 
the President has selected me as 
the first American Ambassador to 
India.” 





India twice since 1931 ‘on vital 
war missions,” Mr. Grady said 
that it would be a pleasure to re- 
new the many friendships he had 
made there. A native of San} 
Francisco and 65 years old, Mr. 


Grady during the first World War 
performed technical trade serv- 
ices for the Government; during 
the last war he was Vice-Presi- | 
dent of the economic section of | 
the Allied Control Commission in | 
Italy. The appointment of an Am-| 





ing of formal diplomatic relations 
between that country and the | 
United States. Asaf Ali, India’s 
first Ambassador to this country, 
presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Truman about two months 
ago. 





_reduction of the imports of certain 


}ernment has notified the Govern- 


Treaty with the United States will 


|The Swedish Government wants 


|ulations of the treaty. 
|other hand, it is possible that the 





Truman Urges Developm’t 
Of Timber Resources: 


A statement issued by President 
Truman commemorating Arbor 
Day, Avril 10, emphasized the 
need for reinforcing the nation’s 
timer resources, a. dispatch from: 
Washington to the New York 
“Times” stated on April 9. “We 
have today, without question, a 
very real forest problem,” the 
President said, and pointed to the 
need for considering trees as one 
of the country’s crops “which, 
with care and protection, can pro- 
duce endless harvests of essential 
timber.” Mr. Truman drew atten- 
tion to the responsibility resting 
on farmers and small woodland 
owners, who own 64% of the 





‘reduce prices is of very doubt- 





country’s commercial forest lands. 


Sweden Controls All Imports 


Act prompted by foreign currency scarcity. Essentially important 
goods as oils, industrial raw materials, and machines placed on 
free list. Swedish Government denies any intent to repudiate 1935 
Treaty with U. S., assuring there will be no discrimination 


against us. 


WASHINGTON.—Because of the increasing scarcity of foreign 
currencies, the Swedish Government has found it to be n 
issue a general order putting all®-- 


imports under the control of the | 
government. The government in- | 
tends immediately to put certain 
categories of goods which are of 
essential importance for the Swed- | 
ish economy such as oils, indus- 
trial raw materials and machines 
on a special free list. The impor- | 
tation of all other goods will be 
submitted to a careful control on 
the side of the authorities and a 





non-essential goods will 
fected. 

Through the American Legation 
in Stockholm, the Swedish Gov- 


be ef- 


ment of the United States that 
such import regulations were tc 
be instituted. The imposing of 
government control on the im- 
ports is regarded by the Swedish 
Government as a measure of a 
formal nature. It contends that 
whether it contravenes the stipu- 
lations in Article 7 of the 1935 


depend on the manner in which 
the right of the government to 
limit imports will be exercised as 
regards the goods enumerated in 
the list attached to this treaty. 





to discuss this question in the way 
prescribed in the treaty and with 
observance of the formal proce- 
dure stipulated, if this should be 
considered suitable. Sweden states 
it has no intent whatever to re- 
pudiate the treaty. 


The consultations between the 


{Swedish and American Govern- 
/ments may lead to results which, 


in no way, conflict with the stip- 
On the 


parties will consider it expedient 
to make a temporary agreement 


cuss the effects of the Swedish 
import control on American ex- 
ports not only as regards goods 


ecessary to 
such goods is allowed on an equal 
basis. The assurance concerning 
an equal treatment applies to all 
kinds of goods. The Swedish au- 
thorities have, however, pointed 
out that the selection of the goods 
of which the importation will be 
limited must be based on an ex- 
amination of their dispensability. 
Therefore, the relative importance 
of those goods for Sweden will 
decide to what extent the total 
exports from various countries in 
reality will be affected by the 
Swedish import control. 





Senate Group to 
Hold Tax Hearings 


Plans in the Senate to end the 
deiay in legislation to bring about 


income tax reductions in 1947 
were announced on April 4 by 
Senator Millikin (R-Colo.), Fi- 


nance Committee Chairman, who 
said that his group may take up 
the measure within the next 
couple of weeks and send it to the 
Senate floor early in May. Senate 
Republicans have been reported 
becoming restive over the Fi- 
|nance Committee’s attitude of 
| waiting for agreement between 
— and Senate conferees on 
| the 
|Truman’s budget. Senator Milli- 
/kin now says, however, Associated 
|Press Washington advices stated, 
|that the Finance Committee and 
| the Senate do not have te wait for 
\setilement of the budget contro- 
versy before going to work on the 
tax bill. 


| The tax-cutting bill passed by 


_the House on March 27 (referred 
|to in our issue of April 10, page 


‘concerning the applications of the |1$57) provides a 20% reduction 
Stating that he had been in/jlist mentioned above. The Swed-|for most taxpayers, a 30% reduc- 
‘ish Government is willing to dis- 


| tion for those with the lowest in- 
comes, and a 1042% cut for those 
|in the highest brackets. Senator 
| Millikin said that he did not know 


on this list but also other goods | whether the Senate bill would be 


of a mutual interest. In the ap- 
plication of the import regula- 


tions, no discrimination against | stantial. 


imports from the United States 
will be made. In several bilateral 
trade agreements, 
undertaken to allow the importa- 
tion of a series of luxury goods. 


The Swedish authorities have as- | 


sured the American Legation in 


bassador to India marks the open-| Stockholm that American goods | 


will receive no 
treatment than goods from a third 
country. 


The Spanish - Swedish trade | ¥& : 
agreement, for instance, calls for bills maturing on that date is- 
, $1,300,000,000, so that the amount 
| outstanding will be reduced by 
| $200,000,000. 


the importation to Sweden of cer- 
tain quantities of oranges from 
Spain. Therefore, the orange ex- 
porters in Florida and California 


_in the same amounts, but he de- 
|clared that the cut would be sub- 
There appears to be a 
|general assumption that the Sen- 
_ate version will delete a provision 


Sweden has |0f the House measure making the 


| tax cuts retroactive to Jan. 1, 1947, 








| Treasury to Retire Bills 
Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 


less favorable der announced on April 9 that 


the offering of Treasury bills on 
April 17 will amount to $1,100,- 
000,000, adding that the total of 


The Secretary said that this 


will be guaranteed to get Swedish | reduction of $200,000,000 in bilities 


import licenses on a -basis of 
equality with Spain as long as 
Sweden allows the importation of 
Spanish oranges. The proportions 
will be settled during discussions 
with the parties concerned. The 


ised that all such information 
concerning goods affected by 
Sweden’s ‘bilateral trade agree- 
ments, which is necessary in order 
to discuss cases of alleged dis- 
crimination, will be put* at the 
disposal of the American Legation 
in Stockholm. The Swedish au- 
thorities have also given their as- 
surance that the granting of im- 
port licenses will not be deter- 
mined by the existence of a 
supply of certain currencies. Thus, 
the importation of French cos- 
metic preparations will not be 
allowed because of the existence 














of a relatively good supply of 
French francs unless the impor- 
tation from the United States of 


| is a continuation of the Treasury’s 


policy for the retirement of debt 


held by the banking system. The 
| Treasury advices further said that 
peo are no other securities 


maturing until June 1—the May 2 


Swedish authorities have prom-| certificate was paid off in full 


last year—and since the Treasury 
has an ample-cash balance, part 
of it is being applied to retire 
Treasury bills now.” 


The Secretary pointed out that 
the Treasury began its debt pay— 
off program on March 1, 1946 and 
, that since that time the debt has 
been reduced by $22,000,000,000. 

In response to an inquiry, the 
| Secretary stated that the retire- 
‘ment of bills has no relation to 
| Treasury policy with respect to 
‘interest rates and that no change 
‘in policy is presently contem= 
plated. a | 





resolution to cut President | 
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5 abor Trouble Feared as Wage Talks Stall | Urges Anti-Merger (Continued from first page) 
. _ ne has happened in the past week to change the serious New Dealers are irrepressible on} their chances for 1948. The coun- 
ee abor outlook—nor are any new developments of an optimisti Amendment Changes , Thay.con sey Sie med (Oy eee Saree: oe 
nature expected this week,” according to “The Iron rent non - brilliant things. But when it|substantial men in government, 
ign metalworking paper, which, in its issue of today (April 8) : a The Gwynne subcommittee of | comes to running the government, instead of the reckless so-called 
, to ware: p , further eo A oe ey Committee ag the es I — brilliants, and that’s the reason 
— “Meetings between A which is conducting hearings on em now, notwithstanding the| they voted the Republicans in. 
ual Pe a a eh midis or Senne and the steel union, held occa-| legislation to amend the Clayton Gallup Poll against them. There is no doubt that the country 
ing uary, have produced nothing. suaiedanea ~—, Act (known also as the Federal _From a long study I am con- feels a tremendous relief from 
all “The United States Steel Corp mt gore on a Rtg wef of a Trade Commission Act), on March | vinced that this purely commer-| Roosevelt which Truman is, and 
au- was still insisting this week that 1. tt e high level of pig| 26 was told by Judge W. T. Kelly, cial enterprise is not a very ac- that that is reflected in the ex- 
ted the portal question must be homage — and _ better scrap Chief Counsel to the Federal|CuUrate measuring rod between | pressions of people when a pollster 
ods lated satisfactorily before any aiike: ak ee all having their Trade Commission, that the pend- elections. They go around, with walks up to them and with poised 
be wage commitments could be|scrap price e downward trend in ing Kefauver-O’Mahoney measure | their so-called seientifie sampling, pencil and pad, asks, what do you 
ex- made. The union so far has “Phe d ; ; ; is “too rigid” and at the same asking, do you believe there are| think about Truman. I, myself, 
ity. named no definite wage demand | rat rt ecline in the steel ingot|time an “inadequate remedy” for too many divorces; do you prefer | would utter a wholehearted ejac- 
nce except to ask for a substantial in- eet A week was not signif-| many cases, advices to the New Greece to Russia; are boys and| ulation of relief. But it’s relative, 
vill crease. The steel firm has at no| fluct ve represents a normal| York “Journal of Commerce” girls necking now more than they | as everything is. 
tal time made a wage offer. This ag — ef to be expected when |from its Washington bureau stated. | WET 10 years ago. It is a rather) Coming out of Russia several 
in fussing around is Sealetiatind FB a ew e- * been maintained at The Clayton Act prehibits cor- funny thing that they will find| years ago, I thought I had come 
the eliminated by the beginning of s ne eae Mag porate mergers by acquisition of the people are overwhelming for from darkness into night when I 
mext week when both sides will | stitute rasp & cect IF me fo ap ae” but Section 7 of the | Permanent nen everybody t = ere j 
be forced to attempt to do in 10| telegraphic wee see ee that Act permits mergers by acquisi- example, when everybody I talk There is no mistaking the fact, 
dags what could have been. deme nee nk” hy ante - ich it had|tion of physical assets. The Ke- with, outside of the intellectuals, though, that while Roosevelt is 
in the past 3% months. neo agg ay : ¥ the op-|fauver-O Mahoney bill, it is said, are against it. These polls, which gone and the country has voted 
“Mr. Murray by next Monday,| having 93% of ae — pe tne seeks to revise this section by have been added to the craziness definitely against the New Deal, 
Aesth S1- will have recetees not a a — ~ Bas raged prohibiting mergers where acqui- of our living, find that we are in the New Deal propagandists are 
authesity from his stratery ccen.| capacity for ~ ~ae 5% of|sition of stocks or assets would favor of tax reduction on the one still in positions of importance; 
the se tepraientine~ aft chect — . ae a hone EY 4 substantially lessen competition hand, and against cutting down indeed, s+have increased their posi= 
out workers, to call a strike for May a ie a a 06.4% wi 95.1% between the acquiring and the ac-|the budget on the other. They | tions, in the mediums of informa- 
947 5 :is Gilovte to. aitein a. wane teclane-ann 74 = 4% one month | quired concerns. will find the people overwhelm- tion. From the Washington ob- 
by Sia; Heth. Sibaen- eoamiiitann’ onan — — — ago. The But Judge Kelly was reported ingly for Lilienthal and against servation post you get the impres- 
Fi- ieiatin: endinalinr Reans aeuak tae mn go _ Bo e week be-|to have criticized this proposal the Senators who voted against | sion, that they ran from their 
sho are this week, it is a 50-50 chance | 1,653,700 tons of st fey neg to} (we quote from the “Journal of |him; when on a recent trip which | government jobs to places as edi- 
up that the steel industry will be shut castings “com ed oe and |Commerce” advices) as prohibit- I made outside of Washington, 1| tors, columnists and assistant pub- 
ext down by a strike. . retain aed ee = aS 4,200 ing desirable acquisitions” as could find but few people who| lishers on the Eastern newspapers, 
the he se tial sin: eee ce zo, or + tons well as undesirable ones and not| knew what Lilienthal was. and they’ve fallen on the radio 
oo leat weeeeees Sieeces eek dee loan came g , an ; 100 tons|being “broad enough to cover These so-called scientific polls networks like nobody's business. 
ted electrical workers going for 15¢ | “Sipel a oy ee eae ok conglomerate and vertical mer-|have a way of tightening up in a} When overnight, almost, they 
Fi - Mee eeien sain inbhation ct oad aa. oe Be - gers. national election when their fore- build up Truman to an interna- 
of straight 11144¢ an hour tegen eee i bs stor fame evel- The same account said: casts can be measured, At this tional statesman because he gives 
on Diacrahs om tamer he tele peor fr arson dea Se +) pe rc ing in- Cited as an example of the|time, too, they have available to | $400,000,000 to Greece and Tur- 
pre Real aiettione wher duane Lan vee Med p stated in part conglomerate merger was the them, the findings of the Wash-| key; when they make a dramatic 
svt ai, an ane ohetk aaees ce = — ae ) acquisition by a leading steel ington correspondents who have} figure out of Vandenberg when 
lie acted, set- om Ip imism is ' ess buoyant in producer of several steel drum toured the country, they have the | he is one of the political tragedies 
ed gg a hoe and _— industry. Steel- fabricating concerns since 1940. findings of all sorts of experts.| of our times, you can understand 
ed, sities setaheis, tine. unnieie te pe ee ae Bayete ~—_ are _holding Such an acquisition, Judge Kelly | 1 have never known, for example, just how much weight these fel- 
nd pected to pounce upon will be the su lie : dd cr yee olay cee ca tec eiicuee cine: 1s on ic WT aia ant aieeae a i 
cae 20 aad snesgneen rape iags her _ _ ee Fg ml pig Sa | ee een ee — which I did not already as — spon’ I'd live to eee 
an, .S. ! 3 e- as_ ste ‘ e day when it was a crime to 
“se aa — agate Mg oe ae ——. outlook in the in- fabricators are not in competi- So when these polls now tell) cut the. government’s budget and 
Sim esalte om - ine Pe ustry is clouded by threat of tion with each other and the|me that Truman is in 60% favor|try to reduce taxes, along with 
by en hn nc rease from | serious labor trouble in the offing. effect of merger could not be|of the country, I do not assume the debt, but you have only to 
va 4 nto = : r net income are ex- Current coal mining stoppage to substantially lessen compe-| that the Republicans in their|read many Eastern newspapers to 
os apg tee eee on April | appears to be petering out, al- tition between them.” plodding way, have thrown away | learn that it is. 
- : — icials insist that the though the ominous threat of The following, the same press bare = 
vay si, aa he nein insuf- prose ge eet of furnaces|advices continued, is Judge L b D 5 | 
! se per-/|for lac , P j 
a a higher wage rates. of though the panei Reet gy Bia povctned ade a ‘ection Tr aby a oF epartment Reports Consumers Price 
»S “There is fear in some quarters} prospects for continued high steel «“ : : . 
lor that the steel price structure may peoduetion over the reinainder of Ps are “yom yma ge ned iy Index Down 0.2% to February 15 
toed ce go : — testing | the year are darkened by lack of| or vans wg inn Whahe reign Retai! prices of living essentials commonly bought by moderate- 
ot aan srt this one, Py ee asuenean out a new part of the stock or other share income city families averaged 0.2% lower ©n Feb. 15 than on Jan. 15, 
b- officials believe that the earnings A airs oe mabttedeia papel and no corporation sub-| according to the Bureau of Labor Statistic, »€ the U. S. Department 
a in the first quarter of this year|to press for lower prices and the oa yet prope 2 Sage part of| of Labor. Further declines in the family food bill more than offset 
ae taper oe on the year’s| heat has not been taken off the tion engaged Pig in ee higher prices for all majer groups of items in the family budget, 
he not be te as cys A —- —_ ee — where in any line of commerce said the Bureau, which stated that “retail food prices dropped 0.8%; 
‘7. much higher wage rate. St of Tinlad Gites Gael, tent | ce ee ee ee ee ae ail 
“Mace of thin auido is chased taenebenention et poten caliaw tite — a there is reasonable | vanced 0.4% | between mid-Jan- tween mid-January and mid- 
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Current Economic Trends: Their Promise 


(Continued from first page) 
the benefits of science can be ex- 
tended to raise living standards 
throughout the world, the root 
cause of international friction be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots 
will be largely removed. 

These are the prizes which 
dangle before us. I have the con- 
viction, shared by many students 
and businessmen knowing far 
more of science than ever I shall, 
that they are realizable—if, but 
only if, to use the blunt expression 
again, if we have the sense that 
God gave the gabbling geese. But 
don’t think of this as a low stand- 
ard: remember that geese once 
saved the Roman Capitol. 

For possession of the knowledge 
of natural science and its applica- 
tion alone does not and will net 
assure us the possession of the 
prizes. We can, if we will, thwart 
and frustrate and even render im- | 
potent and sterile the scientist and 
ihe salesman, the biologist and the 
businessman, the pioneer and the 
producer. This we can do, and 
easily, too, by devotion to bad 
economies, pressure group politics 
and nationalistic economic poli- 
cies. We can hide this great light 


under a bushel, if we wish, and in| 


ihe words that Thomas Gray 
might use if writing his Elegy to- 
day, “leave the world to darkness 
and the bomb.” 


One of these is the fiscal policy | 
and operations of the Federal 
Government. Federal taxes, indi- 
vidually and in the aggregate, 
must be at such levels and so dis- 
tributed that men and women are 
not dissuaded from taking risks 
and exerting efforts to increase 
their incomes in ways that bring 
about more goods and services. 
The Federal Government cannot 
levy taxes on a “heads I win, tails 
you lose” basis and expect maxi- 
mization of effort in this economy. 
Nor must a debt management and 
fiscal operation be carried on 
which feeds or _ continuously | 
threatens to feed the fires of in-| 
flation and impairs the value of 
money if enterprise is to be en- 
couraged. Avoidance of incentive 
paralyzing taxes and inflation re- 
quires reduction in expenditures— 
major reductions—so that both 
taxes and debt can be cut. If 
taxes and the debt cannot be cut 
in the greatest boom this country 
has ever experienced, the country 
is in a sad state indeed. This 
whole subject will be ably dis- 
cussed in an early publication of 
the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy and I need not dwell on it 
further here other than to empha- 
size that the country is precari- 


‘ously close to heeding selfish) 
pressure group counsels at peril 
to the promises of science. While} 


No, the prizes from a growing | 


knowledge of natural science and 
its application will not drop into 
our laps like ripe apples from a 
tree. We shall have to earn them 
if we are to possess them. We 
shall have to earn them by doing 
the things and creating the en- 
vironment that cause them to 
grow and then exert effort and 
skill in plucking them. More 
specifically, we shall have to find 
the right answers to the economic, 
the political and the social prob- 
Jems with which we are now deal- 
ing. And we have to find these 
answers for ourselves. No mys-| 
terious entity, be it government or | 
God, will solve our problems for | 
us. God still helps those who help | 
themselves. We have, for ex- 
ample, been wont to help our- 
selves and our families to personal 
security through the purchase of 
life insurance. Now let us raise 
our sights still further and help 
ourselves to a higher standard of 
life and to international security 
again by our own efforts. 

There are two broad sets of eco- 
nomic problems, those of produc- 
tion and those of distribution. In 
the last 15 years we have been 
accustomed to hear that we have 
solved the first problem, so that 





we are left only with that of find- 
ing buyers who have the ability, 
as well as the desire, to take the 
enormous flow of products and 
services which this economy can 
turn out. I do not mean to depre- 
ciate the importance of the distri- 
bution problem. But I do want to 
emphasize, and perhaps to over- 
emphasize, to drive my point 
home—that we cannot take pro- 
duction for granted, that the exist- 
ence of a cornucopian technology 
does not assure output. In the 
first place, the drive of human 
will, or something we familiarly 
call “enterprise,” is required to 
exploit these possibilities. In the 
second place, we cannot realize 
the maximum potentialities unless 


|do not believe that $37! 





I fully realize that the government 
must shoulder greater domestic 
and foreign responsibilities than 
any of us would have been pre- 
pared to admit before the war, I} 
» billion is} 
required for necessary government 
activities. 


Monetary Policy 
A related factor is monetary 
policy. Like taxation, monetary 
policy deals basically with the re- 


wards offered to enterprise and 
thrift and with the value of} 
money. In our devotion to de-| 


featist economies during the 1930's 
and then under the compulsions of 
war finance, monetary policy has 
become adamantly rigidified on an 
interest rate policy that penalizes 
the thrifty in the mistakenly 
assumed interests of the big 
debtor: the Treasury. To effec- 
tuate this policy it utilizes mech- 
anisms that feed the most griev- 
ous inflation this country has 
ever had. Unless there is a turn- 
ing in this road, it leads away) 
from the attainment of the prom-| 
ises of science. This factor is dis-| 
cussed in a recent publication of | 
the Committee on Public Debt! 
Policy which I urge you to read. 


Labor Policy 
Another factor very relevant to 
our quest for the prize of science | 
is labor policy. Scientific devel-| 


|}opment has involved a shift for 


the major part of our population | 
from self-employment to working | 
for hire, with production concen- | 
trated largely in the hands of a 
small number of large firms. A\ 
concomitant development has been | 
the rise of the corporation and the 
trade union, with wages, the price 
of labor—and, consequently, re- 
turns to investors and managers— | 
set by contest among titans, or by | 
government administrative deci- 


.sion, rather than by any remote 
|approach to the theoretically bal-| 


_@nergies and resources are chan-| 


neled in the most appropriate di- 
rection. 


Therefore, one of the most im- 


should be to promote enterprise of 
men and women. Men and women 


do things, we must remember—| 


‘mot some broad impersonal force 
that moves like the tides—and 
men and women must be moti- 
vated to act, not discouraged by | 
a host of obstacles from doing so. 
So let us look at some of the fac-| 
tors which, if properly guided,| 
will help motivate action, but if 
inappropriately constituted, may 
discourage action. 3 


‘hidden under that bushel. 


anced workings of a free market. | 


| As a result, when this balance of 
| power 
| other, 


| usually appear—on the one hand. | 
- portant aims of economic policy| ; 


swings to one side or the. 
distortions and _stresses| 
inordinate labor costs and un- 
reasonable strife and _ disorder | 
which may discourage enterprise, | 


or, on the reverse swing of the}! 


pendulum, wages so low relative | 
to prices that the largest segment | 
of the market has_ insufficient 
purchasing power to take indus- 
try’s products off the market. 
Management and labor must learn 
to work together and government 
to facilitate rather than impair 
relations if that light is not to be 


| and 


| vestments. 


| strictions 
| straints on construction. 





And 


when I say work, I mean work. 
The second broad range of prob- 
lems which I cited is that of 
assuring the most appropriate di- 
rection of our energies and re- 
sources. The signpost for policy 
here indicates strenuous efforts to 
remove or minimize all types of 
barriers to the free flow of ener- 
gies and resources, both legal bar- 
riers, those involved in the com- 
binations of various groups and 
those grounded in custom and 
trade practices. Legal obstacles 
to the free flow of trade and labor 


|include, among others, State 
income taxes discriminating 
against out-of-State residents, 
(health, sanitary and quarantine 
regulations like the Florida ex- 


clusion of California citrus fruit 
the many annoying regulations 
which beset interstate trucking, 
etc. Legal interference with 
prices, like State fair-trade laws, 
Federal parity prices, also 
warrant reexamination from the 
economic viewpoint. 

I include in this category of 
trade obstructions, of course, bus- 


|iness combination, some trade as- 


sociation activity, price discrim- 
ination, tie-in agreements, and 
particularly any attempts to block 


| technological advance for the pur- 


pose of protecting existing in- 
Any arrangements 


which enhance price rigidities are 


| particularly undesirable. They not 


only tend to misdirect the flow of 
resources, but also accentuate the 
problem of distributing the prod- 
ucts of industry, and contribute to 


the cyclical instability of our 
economy. 
I would also cite the interfer- 


ences which have been introduced 
by labor unions, and their numbcr 
is legion. They include conspira- 
cies with employers to fix prices, 
requirements for the use of un- 
necessary labor, discrimination 
against out-of-state materials, and 
discrimination against new 
methods of producing goods—pre- 
fabricated housing is an outstand- 
ing example. Many of the zoning 
and other local government re- 
are also grievous re- 


Restraints on Flow of Investment 
Funds 

Although we hear less discus- 

sion of them in this context, re- 


| straints also impede the free flow 


of investment funds. For example 
savings institutions are restricted 
both by law and by custom to 
investment in certain specified 
types of obligation, and in some 


instances they are restricted as to| will 


the geographical 
they may invest 


which 
While 


area in 
as well. 


we realize that such restrictions | 


seem appropriate and necessary in 
view of the stewardship and 
trustee responsibilities of such in- 


stitutions, these restraints for the | 


| 
| 


adoption 


reflected efforts at na- 
tional self-sufficiency in self de- 
fense against both political fears 


and depression insecurity. But 
one control invites another, and 
the network spread like the 


plague during the thirties. This, 
in turn, intensified these same 
political fears and suspicious, so 
inimical to the maintenance of 
world peace. Both the evidence 
of history and outlines of logic 
are so clear, to me at least, that 
I am convinced this is a unitary 
world, and if we stubbornly and 
pig-headedly impair that unity, 
we shall reap—and in the not dis- 
tant future the great, great 
granddaddy of all the whirlwinds. 

Nor am I throwing rocks at 
other countries. We live in 
most brittle of all glass houses. 
Undoubtedly, the com.nercial 
policy which was adopted by the 
United States after the first world 


war was a major cause of the 
world depression of the 


the | 


markable lack of vindictiveness} 
and an attitude of thoughtful} 
deliberation which makes it ap- 
pear unlikely that repressive 











labor legislation will stir up fur- 
ther strife. Although some ob-} 


servers believe we face a shortage} 


of consumer purchasing power as} 


the result of this past year’s ex-| 


cess of price increases over wage 
increases, some business recogni- 
tion of this problem exists, and 
voluntary price reductions attest 
growing business statesmanship. 








Private lenders are seeking ways 
to take and share risk and pro- 
vide funds for newer and small 
businesses. Bank regional credit 
pools are a case in point. Attacks 


are also being made on barriers | 


impeding the free flow of trade 


and resources. The Department of | 


Justice has been showing in- 
creased vigilance in the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws, and 
industry, regional and _ local 


30’s,|Sroups are making some efforts 


which inaugurated this vicious | aginst other forms of domestic 


circle. It is up to us as the greatest 
offender of the past, and as the 
most powerful country at present, 
to lead the way in the absolutely 
necessary direction of anti-dis- 


i 
| 


| 


restrictionism. e 


The International Field 


In the international field the 
formation of the ITO now in pro- 


crimination and anti-restriction- | 8T€SS_in Geneva promises to im- 


ism. 


Realization of Promises of 


Science 
Finally, the realization of the 
promises of science require 
reasonably full and reasonably 


steady employment, or fairly con- 
stant prosperity. The spirit of en- 
terprise is paralyzed and the age 
old evil forces of restrictionism 
are aggravated with every sizable 
slump — and with a major one. 
the 1930’s, they run rampant 
and uncontrollable until disaster 
itself rolls over us. But fortu- 
nately, this is a derived problem 
Only the defeatist.economist and 
their disciples, now happily 
diminishing in number and lung- 
power, believe us afflicted with 
the chronic slump, the dominant 
propensity to stagnate. If we can 
and will take the right road of 
fiscal and monetary and _ labor 
policy, if we will turn boldly and 
irrevocably away from domestic 
and international restrictionism 

obedient, as Lot’s wife was not, 
in never turning back—then the 
resulting enterprise, production 
and trade should limit the fluc- 


as 


pel the world on the first step 


| back to freer trading, and unlike 


|of Government 


tuations in both depth and time} 


sufficiently to them of 
their terror 
ness. 

I have recited a formidable 
list of threats to the attainment 


of science’s promises. Only some- 


deprive 
and their 


harmful- | 


cne with the mantle of prophecy | 


can foretell whether those threats 
materialize or be avoided, 
and I do not have it. But if I 
cannot prophesy. you may wish 
me to attempt to evaluate our 


'course so far. With real humility, 


most part acquired force many | 


years ago and in a very different 
environment, and now merit re- 
examination with a view to 
achieving the maximum degree of 


compatibility, and adjustment, 
between these requirements and 
the needs of the economy as a 


whole. 

Thus far domestic impediments 
standing in the way of the most 
efficient utilization of our ener- 


gies and_ scientific knowledge 
have been listed. The barriers 


which stand between countries 
which impair the most productive 
international utilization of re- 
sources are almost too numerous 
to list. They include bilateral 
trade agreements, state trading, 


and particularly state trading on | 


a political basis, international 
cartels, tariffs, exchange controls 
and import quotas. Here we have 
seen, and unfortunately, are still 
seeing, a vicious circle of adverse 
economic and political develop- 





I shall try. 


The Historical Perspective 


If we look at our times in his- 
torical perspective, it seems to me 
there is more room for encourage- 
ment than the alarms of this or 
any moment usually indicate. 
When we look at the domestic 
scene, we see that both the poli- 
tical and the economic atmos- 
phere is more favorable to enter- 
prise than it has been for many 


years past. In fiscal policy, for 
example, remarkable unanimity 
exists among widely different 


groups on the desirability of tax 
reduction, debt reduction and ex- 
pense reduction; it seems more 
likely than not that their varied 
efforts will find some measure of 
success. All reports indicate that 
monetary policy is being sub- 


| jected to a most extensive review, 


ments. Although in many cases | 
these instruments of economic | 
warfare have been deliberately 


used for purposes of political ag- 
gression, in other cases their 





and those in a position to proph- 
esy tell us to expect some change 
—and soon. On the labor front we 
see some evidence of a more ma- 
ture and reasonable attitude, and 
extensive determination by Con- 
gress to correct some of the ex- 
cesses of recent years. Considering 
the background of the past two 
years, Congress exhibits a 





the period after the First World 
War, the people of the United 
States seem ready to accept their 
responsibility to adopt policies 
which will implement this trend. 
The U.N. is in operation and has 
organized a number of subsidiary 
endeavors. The International 
Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the international aviation 
organization, the international 
food organization among others 

are functioning. The Council of 
Foreign Ministers is holding 
regular meetings. 

We will undoubtediy continue 
to have the cyclical readjustments 
which seem implicit in a free and 
dynamic economic system, but 
now we have new means of miti- 
gating the severity of these fluc- 
uations. For one thing the weight 
in the economy 
is, and will continue to be much 
greater than it has been in the past, 
and the machinery of the Full Em- 
ployment Act is available to at- 
tempt to cordinate the variety of 
Government activities with this 
end in view. Fiscal and monetary 
operations have especially great 
promise, and the development of 
theory plus the varied experiences 
of the past two decades make it 
more likely than not that they 
will be used more effectively in 
the future than in the past. 

This is quite a collection of 
favorable developments, and the 
collection is more than fragments. 
I am sure that it is not necessary 
to array the signs of a less favor- 
able nature here again—though as 
I did so earlier in this discussion, 
it seemed to me that there were 
none without some favorable one 
opposite. If this is so, the case 
seems still to be open. 


Moving to Better Things 


One final consideration looms 
large in my mind. Not 20 months 
have yet passed since that historic 
ceremony on the Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay, ending the shooting of 
the greatest upheaval the world 


| has known. Twenty months after 


re=- | 


the ceremoney in the railroad car 
in Compiegne Forest in Nov. 1918 
had seen far less progress in the 
establishment of international or- 
ganization, and, though it is more 
debatable, I think rather less in 
domestic reconstruction. Twenty 
months after Appomattox saw this 
nation more brutally divided by 
far than now. And not for far 
more than 20 months after York- 
town was the Constitution rati- 
fied: indeed, it was seven long 
years and four months until the 
ninth colony ratified — and then 
nine months more passed before 
the Government declared the 
Constitution to be in effect. 

Or let me put it to you in re- 
verse. Twelve years passed after 
Yorktown before the cotton gin 
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was invented, and 44 years before 
the first steam railroad came. 
Twelve years passed after Appo- 
mattox before the telephone was 
invented, 14 before the 


sured commercial banks 
amounted to $30,740,000,000 as of 
Dec. 31, 1946 compared with $25,- 


769,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1945, an in- (Continued from first page) ourselves, but it would appear 





years crease of $4,971,000,000 or nearly |, , : : . : 
sag J - . : ee : , : ~ | posits o 92: 0 , ' that two meetings a year of each 
electric light began to flicker, 28 20%. Substantial increases in th¢ pened ingen a Ag = = group could sonooanlial a great 
years before the automobile began volume of commercial and indus- | 4564 . —: ws mgure y eR Se edn agen ype SoBe res 
to sputter, 39 years before the trial, real estate, and consumer | °00¢ 4t $1,732,850,000.00 or an in- - 4 = Cutive 
, years f al, real estate, and consumer | ..nwac, , £ 324%, econ Council. or your directors, if y 
‘thine beg to fly It was loans = ; Ss he ,. | Crease Of « ©. Loans in the na- , y , you 
machine began to fly.... was loans more than offset the de “at sphiyie ; , ab ap nt lected b d at thes 
far more than 20 months after crease in loans to brokers and lion's banks showed an increase | P*¢ase, are electe 7 One os tases 
aL + ee sal wess age f 82% hile in Flori an in-| group meetings. 
that Armistice day of 1918 that dealers in securities and to others ol Daf be hile in Florida an in-|& P - 
crease of 171% was shown. Net Your committees have done 


the great industrial flowering of 
the ‘twenties was visibly under- 
way. 


for the purpose of purchasing or) (wwe. — 4 
pur} pul 5 earnings, after income taxes, for |splendid work, and I am deeply 


Commercial . . og 
the nation during that period grateful for their time and accom- 


48% to 


securities. 
and industrial loans rose 


carrying 


showed an increase of 28%. | pli nts ixs -hair- 
In short. while we today are, $14,019,000,000 real estate loans Detle enrvnines 3 — of 128 %o, | plishments. Tom Mixson, chair | 
of course, impatient for ‘feaiee rose 52° to $7.106.000.000. and 7 rile oe in Florida banks|man of the Citrus Committee, 
: aste! ee eee ee showed an increase of 216%. Divi- | he st interesti é in- 

progress, let us remember that | consumer loans to individuals rose 6%. Divi-|held a most interesting and in 


a . : dends nati ride increased 27% 
the glory of Rome did get built 40% to $3,308,000,000 outstanding | While eae ly Nee eg 27% 
even though the process required at the end of 1946. Security loans an increase 
decreased to $3,127,000, from a 


structive meeting in Lakeland this 
banks showed | past 


in dividends paid of 


summer. Ray Carroll was 


present at a meeting of his Live- 





more than a day. We are in fact pe 69%. Though we have had our|stock Committee at the recer 
moving fast, not slowly. en 95,771,009/009 at the — |share of “booms” and “busts,” the | Cattle Show in Ocala. Pic Hol 
The prizes of natural science nd ns : — ictory 4080 | above figures indicate that Flor- linger’s Agricultural Committee 
are ours for the taking, and I see | 4rive ended. ida banks can be justly proud of |met at Gainesville with officials 
no evidence that we have yet) The further advices from the | their record. The Hon. C. M. Gay,|of the Department of Agriculture 
turned our backs to them. FDIC state: our Comptroller, appearing on our | of the University of Florida. We 
“Total capital accounts of in-| program tomorrow, is in much| were honored by the attendance 


sured commercial banks amounted 
to $9,288,000,000 on Dec. 31, 
as compared 


better position than I to acquaint 
1946 | you with the splendid job the} 
with $8,672.000,000 records show you have performed. 


there of A. G. Brown, chairman 
of the Agricultural Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 


FDIC Insured Deposits 


Portrays Florida Banking Progress 


, indebtedness is estimated to be 
| $1,981.00 or about $7,000.00 for a 
|family of four, and represents a 
| per capita financial burden eight 
| times greater than after the First 
| World War. 


| “A wise debt policy will at 
‘‘'times call for difficult, drastic 
| and unwelcome action by the 
|Government.” Such action re- 
quires not only wisdom and cour-- 
age by the Government but also 
understanding by and support of 
the people, We can and should 
do much in obtaining that under- 
standing and support. 


In the President’s message to 
the 80th Congress, he asked for 
$3712 billion for the operation of 
the Government during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1947. I 
wonder how many people realize 
the disappointing and alarming 
\fact that there was no provision 
in that request for reducing the 
| $260 billion dollar public debt. 





bad s g =) > a « ir , ¢ ° P b 
At All-Time High yy Soe. of 1945, a growth. er We are ending the first full Frank Sherman, chairman of Of our many natural resources, 
1%. This increase in total capital | year’s cperations since the close|the Educational Committee, has| one is more important th 
“Deposits of individuals, part-|@ccounts together with the de-|of formal hostilities of the Second | done a fine piece of work in re- forest roducts: eer} of o — oe 
nerships, and corporations in all Cline in total assets during the World War. In the recent report | establishing the Bankers School, | ; dunt we no 3 ge ne worvior | 
insured commercial and mutual year brought about an increase in| of the Comptroller of the Cur-|to be held this June at the Uni- ove eee ded ee 


the 


ratio of 


savings banks continued to rise = capital to total as-|rency, it was called to our atten-| versity of Florida. You will hear 
during the past year, reaching an Sets. The ratio was 6.3% on Dec. | tion that while the banks success- | later of the splendid work of W 
all-time high of $124,085,000,000 #1, 1946, as compared with 5.5% | fully shouldered the heavy re-|R. 

on Dec. 31, 1946,” Chairman at the end of 1945. sponsibilities placed on them in|the Legislative Committee. That 
Maple T. Har! of the Federal De- “The 191 insured mutual sav- connection with the financing of 

posit Insurance Corporation an- ings banks reported that their! production of war materials and | Jacksonville and has practically 
nounced on March 23. “This in- total deposits and total assets in spearheading the Government’s | been in continuous session by cor- 
crease in the deposits of the amounted to $11,428,000,000 and) bond drives, we have an equally | respondence for some time. The 


private sector of the economy was 
accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in bank loans,” said Mr. 
Har! who added “the Federal debt 


$12,637,000,000, respectively, at the | serious problem in participating 
end of i946. Holdings of U. S.|in the reconversion program. The 
Government obligations increased | Comptroller believes “that we 


y Legislative Committee 
11% over Dec. 31, 1945, and loans | also appreciate the importance of 


retirement program brought aj rose about 5% during the year. restraining credit for speculative | McQuaid’s committee. 
decline in the deposits of the! The ratio of capital accounts to|rather than productive purposes| Bob Conn, chairman of the 
U. S. Government and in bank | total assets of these banks in-|and of avoiding basing loans on|pyplic Relations Committee, has 


holdings of U. S. Government ob- 
ligations which resulted in de- 
clines in total deposits and totai 
assets of all insured banks.” Total 
deposits, including public funds 
and other types of deposits, on 
Dec. 31, 1946 he reported, 
amounted to $148,457,000,000 as 


creased from 9.1% to 9.3% during | inflated values.” We have had 
1946 since surplus grew at a more|our own reconversion problems, 
rapid rate than assets.” which have resulted in the in- 
crease of salary schedules in the 
light of changed conditions; and 


John Goodloe Becomes ori fi This we faces some 
compared with $158,174,000,000 at. Chairman of RFC 


believe—in a possible period of 
declining deposits. Many thought- 

the end of 1945, while total assets The Board of Directors of the) ful students of finance expect that 
decreased from $169,006,000,000 on | Reconstruction Finance Corpora-|the experience of war years and 
Dec. 31, 1945 to $160,001,000,000| tion announced on April 9 the Conditions prevailing through the 
on Dec. 31, 1946. All of the de- | resignation of Charles B. Hender- !atter half of 1945 may lead to a 
creases occurred in commercial) gon as its Chairman and the elec- Period of over-optimism in bank- 
banks while mutual savings banks | tion of John D. Goodloe, a native ig as well as in other sectors of 
continued to report growths in of Richmond, Ky., as his successor,|0Ur economic system. The past 
deposits and assets. It is further These actions were taken at a Year has shown that we are more 
indicated: Board meeting on the 9th. Mr, 2nd more re-entering the proper 
“The 13,359 insured commercial Henderson on April 8 submitted | field of commercial loans. I am 
banks reported a decline of $10,-| his resignation to President Tru- | @Uite hopeful, however, that this 
experience will prevent our ad- 


done considerable work in its be 
half by visiting most of the bank 














The reports of all our committee 
will speak for themselves. It i 
through the work of the commit 
tees that the results of our Asso 
ciation will be felt. 


to be represented in Tallahasse 


IDA GREEN. Mr. George War 
ably represented us at that meet 


State Chamber of Commerce at it 
convention in Miami, in Decem 
ber. 


so on your behalf, Your Execu 


in the State during the past year. 


Our Association was honored 
by a request from the Governor 


at his conference on KEEP FLOR- 


ing. Your president was asked to 
keynote the annual meeting of the 


It was my privilege to do 


‘ our citrus industry. We 
thought it wise to give space on 
-|this program to a discussion of 


(Bill) McQuaid, chairman of|¢ach and have been fortunate in 


securing exceptionally well in- 


committee met for one full day in| fo;ymed speakers to present their 


views. There is hardly a bank in 
the State that is not vitally inter- 
ested in at least one of these sub- 


Trust Section has also been active, | jects, 
and recently held a meeting of its 
in Jack- 
sonville in conjunction with Mr. 


We are meeing today, in con- 
vention assembled, to discuss 
many problems that are of prime 
importance to the Florida Bank- 
ers Association. It is a legislative 
year. We have not attempted to 
request our friends in the Legis— 
lature to divert their time from 
the problems of a war-torn econ- 
omy to give attention to some 
much-needed legislation required 
in matters directly affecting the 
banking profession. Consequent— 
ly, this year we are asking their 
cooperation to consider some bills 
which we think are quite import- 
e€|ant. We feel that any legislation 
affecting banks is of direct inter- 
e€/est to the business life of our 
-| State as a whole. Several vital 
matters of our own are to be con- 
sidered at the business session 
S|Saturday, However, I am quite 
-|sure that all of our problems will 
be happily resolved and not ac- 
- | centuated. 


Ss 


s 
Ss 

















782,000,000 in their deposits from man as a member of the Board of Res ; tive Council have felt their re- Pe ae 

a total of $147,811,000,000 on Dec. Directors of the Reconstruction Venturing in this field without a|—\\)ibilities quite keenly and 

31, 1945 to $137,029,000,000 on Dec. Finance Corporation, effective) Proper appraisal of the risks in-|) 5.6 held two full meetings, each Draft Law Ends: 
31, 1946. U. S. Government de-| upon the appointment of his suc- | VOlved. The immediate future) ). ting an entire day. " “ 
posits declined $20,794,000,009 cessor. Mr. Henderson’s physicians demands of bank management an 


increased and a constant vigi- 
lance. 


In my opinion, our Convention 


during the same _ period and had 
totaled only $3,052,000,0900 on) work 
Dec. 31, 1946. Deposits of individ- the 


urged him to relinquish his 
last summer but owing to 
pressure of post-war RFC 





time with us, attended 
| meetings; and I feel that the Flor 


Secretary Carlisle Rogers, and 
also Floyd Call during his short 
many 


Records to Be Saved 


| The Selective Service Act, un- 
- | der which 10,200,367 men in the 


uals, partnerships, and corpora- business, he delayed his resigna- acted quite wisely at its last ses-| 54. Bankers Association was well| United States were inducted into 
tions, amounted to $112,664,000,- tion unt.l now. While Mr. Hen- sion in voting unanimously oi weet? eet pg a = eel im-| the armed forces, expired at mid- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1946 as compared dcderson will continue as an RFC establish the office of a perma- | eee eet places, Both os Geson ot night on March 31. Earlier the 
with $101,901,000,000 on Dec. 31, Director until the President | nent secretary. The information | Pe en nner called by page tl same day President Trumam 
=" an increase of $10,763,000.- names his successor, he will leave that can and will be distributed | jy of the Treasury to meet in| signed legislation to preserve: 
)00 or 11%. Washington in the immediate fu- through such a central office) wocnington with representatives| draft records and keep local 

“Total assets of the insured ture on a trip to Honolulu for a should be most valuable to all of of other states. to discuss the dis- | boards in nominal existence, As- 
commercial banks amounted to m™month’s rest. us. We certainly need all the in-| + ipution of Savings Bonds. The sociated Press Washington advices 
$147,365,000,000 as of Dec. 31, Mr. Goodloe was appointed a formation we can obtain on prob- | bankers of America sold or dis- | stated. The President also nomin- 


1946. a decrease of $10,217,000,000 member of the Board last Janu- lems pertinent to our business, 
or 6% during the year. This de- ary to succeed George E. Allen, 2nd an outlet through which we 
cline was confined to holdings of | after having served as General Can express and show the strength 
U. S. Government obligations Counsel of the Corporation since x vam A —". Biswas Executive 

we Tear e on January, 1943. Earlier he had held \0uUncl as followed your 1n- 
which decreased _$15,358,000,000 other positions in the legal de-| structions, and the office of a 
to a total of $73,575,000,000 at the | partment of the Corporation. Sub-| Permanent secretary is now in 
end of 1946. Federal debt retire-| sequent to the transfer of Cot. ee ere ac = pe ne 
ment involved primarily Treasury | modity Credit Corporation Building, Orlando, Florida. ose 


ne ; from | who had the responsibility of fill- 
notes and certificates of indebted- the RFC to the Department of ing this office feel that we were 


ness and these were the issues| Agriculture, Mr. Goodloe served | most fortunate in obtaining the 
chiefly affected in the reduction | successively as Assistant Secre- dy of Mr. oi es rad horergy 
: k holdings of Gove prenaney oie eal Corum We feel quite sure he will justity ’ 
in banl ngs vernment | tary and Assistant General Coun-| your confidence and fullest co- 
securities. sel, Secretary and General Coun- | operation. 


‘tributed most of the 
culminated in our 
mendous Government debt. 





Ww 


tating the financing of the war. 











that we bankers, of all peopl 
not drift 


bonds that 
present tre- 


were glad to do our part in facili- 


So much has been written about 
the Federal debt that a great 
many people are becoming apa- 
thetic in their viewpoint toward 
this problem. However, I think 


into this view- | 
but should do what we can 
to impress the public with the fact 
that this debt affects the life of 


ated Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Draft, to be direc— 
e tor of the newly established Of- 
| fice of Selective Service Records. 
|The new agency is expected to 
operate until March 31, 1948. Its 
‘task will be the assembly of 
Selective Service records, for 
/permanent storage, in the State 
‘capitals. The law contains no au- 
| thority to draft men. 

A statement issued by the Pres- 
ident, chronicling the achieve- 
| ments of the selective service pro— 
| gram concluded by saying: “I ex- 


e, 


“The decrease in holdings of, sel and Vice-President and Gen-| It is a pleasure to report to you|)every man and woman in the | tend ae mg 8 ee = Sr 
U. S. Government obligations | eral Counsel of Commodity Credit | that we have had five of our six | country, and will continue <0 29. Sere viee su ot > t only to 
any Ska hold regular meetings. | $0 for a long time to come. It will | tive Service system, not only 


during 1946 we tially offset | Cor CPE ae _| groups 
. ee Sees Sane | eee: Dery TeORROTOOR. «LEK was The attendance in all but one was 


by a material increase in the appointed a Director of RFC by | gratifying. It was my pleasure 
volume of loans,” Mr. Harl re-| President Roosevelt in February, to attend four of the five meet- 
ported. “Financial assistance by | 1934 and has served continuously ings; and I became much im- 
commercial banks to business in- since that time. He was elected! pressed with the importance of 
creased substantially in the first Chairman of the Board July 1, all of our groups holding regular 
full year of reconversion to peace- 1941, when he succeeded Emil meetings. I do not think we 
time pursuits.” Total loans of in- | Schram. ishould make this burdensome on 


influence the number of 





| individual citizen’s share of th 


jobs 
open, the wages or income people 
will receive, what and how much 
they can buy, and what their sav- 
ings will be worth. The full real-| 
ization should be forcibly brought 
‘to the attention of all, that each 


the unpaid officials but to the 
thousands of loyal clerks who 


‘have worked so faithfully through 
‘these long years.” 

A reference to the plans for 
the preservation of draft records 
| appeared in our issue of April 3, 
is | page 1851. 
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Management Problems in Threatened Recession 


(Continued trom first page) 
able inventories should be in some 
measure regulated by our pre- 
war experience. This attempt to 
build up excessive inventories 
carries with it considerable dan- 
ger for the solvency of many 
of the smaller concerns because 
they are likely to be caught with 
slow-moving goods and unfinished 
materia! far in excess of what they 
can finance in a period of low 
business activity. 


Black Markets 

I think we should recognize also 
that people become panicky and 
create black marke.s by their 
willingiess to pay excessive prices 
for immediate accommodation. 
None of the reputable manufac- 
turers tolerate black markets, and 
I am sure all of them do their 
utmost to avoid having their ma- 
terials flow into black markets, 
but unfortunately this cannot al- 
ways be done. For instance, in the 
steel industry I have been asked 
how it is possible for people to 
buy steel from strangers which | 
when it comes to their plant has 
the Inland stamp on it. This has 
happened in some cases very much 
to our embarrassment. There is 
one way that I know this is being 
done. People have obtained allot- 
ments from the Housing Adminis- 
tration in Washington on state- 
ments that they were making cer- | 
tain products for that program. 
The amounts of materials asked 
for and allotted have been exces- 
sive, and it has been more profit- | 
able to sell inventories than to) 
manufacture the goods the steel | 
was supposed to be used for. This | 
can occur because there is no 
adequate policing of the allot- 
ments. I mention this only as one 
source because we have been un- 
able to trace down some of the 
other sources. | 

What I have said about steel | 
applies equally to most of the 
other metals. Copper is short, and | 
some of our electrical manufac-| 
turing companies are being limited | 
in their production by the inabil-| 
ity to obtain this vital component 
of electrical machinery. Lead and | 
zinc are in the same category. 

The situation regarding all of. 
these metals was aggravated by 
the restrictions imposed by the) 
GPA which prevented the build-| 
ing up of adequate backlogs. The | 
world market was much higher 
tian the ceilings imposed in this 
cuntry. Consequently we could 
depend only upon domestic sup- | 
ply which normally does not meet | 
eur needs. However, I believe 
there are signs that even in the 
most critical lines the suvply is 
catching up with the real demand. 


| 


Coming Business Pattern 
This brings me to the second | 
point I should like to discuss, and | 
that is what kind of business pat- 
tern are we likely to follow in 
the next year or so. If our busi- 
ness follows the historical pattern, 
we may cxpect a slump this year 
which will materially slow down 
the business tempo. This reces- 
sion in business is not only histori- 
cal, but it has a real bas:s. I have 
already touched on one of the 
reasons, and that is the accumu- 
lation of inventories which at the 
first sign of a slump become| 
excessive in relation to current 
demands and may seriously affect | 
the financial stability of manu- | 
facturers, This accentuates the 
depression because manufacturers 
immediately stop buying raw 
materials and attempt to liquidate 
the stocks which they have in 
their plants. Under these circum- | 
Stances, of course, the worst sw:ngs 
oecur in the rates of operation of | 
the raw material suppliers. 
We have gone through a certain | 
amount of inflation—about 50%. 
We have followed the pattern 
after World War I in that prices| 
have risen, and manufacturers. 
have hurried into the market, | 
sometimes with inferior goods, 
demanding prices considerably | 





| prices can 


find out, as we have found out 


| when adversity strikes. There is 


above their real values. And, of 
course, they have been able to sel! 
a large quantity of goods, but this 
was because we had practically 
five years during which consumer 
goods, to a great extent, were not 
produced. During this_ period 
urgent needs were developed 
wnich had to be satisfied regard- 
less of price, and generally of 
quality. However, I think we are 
rapidly emerging from this state 
of affairs, and consumers are be- 
ginning to question both price and 
quality to an increasing degree 
which will be accentuated as the 
year goes on. 


Consumer Resistance 


In many lines we are now seeing 
consumer resistance, and -from a 
great many sources, in and out of 
our own company, I find that it 
is becoming more and more neces- 
sary to sell our goods, rather than 
‘o dole them out to eager buyers. | 
However, prices are still too high, 
and it will take a recession in| 
business of more or less severity | 
to bring about a reduction. As the | 
urgent needs are satisfied I think | 
we would be foolish not to realize | 
that we must go through this pe-| 
riod of readjustment when prices 
will be brought more in line with 
values, and this, of course, only 
spells a reduction in volume until 
such a goal has been reached. | 

I think we should all face the! 
fact that during the war years| 


| business standards deteriorated. In 


general the executive and sales 
aepartments were concerned more 
with service than with the job of | 
running a highly competitive bus- 
iness, which necessitates continued 
effort to insure success. Our manu- 
facturing departments deteriorated | 
due to the fact that volume be- 
came the sole criterion of succes- | 
ful operation rather than eco- 
nomical conduct of manufacturing 
operations. All these and other 
elements have contributed to a 
general let-down in management, 
and it will take some adversity to 
bring us down to earth again. And 
in this process of getting down to 
earth we will have to devise the 
ways and means of producing our | 
goods at prices that people can 
afford to pay. We will have to 
learn again that quality must be| 
commensurate with price; that we | 
cannot charge high prices for 
poor quality goods. I think that} 
everybody will agree that we have | 
a hidden inflation which is not re- | 
flected by statistics and which is 
due to the fact that quality has 
declined while prices have in-| 
creased. As part of our process of 
getting down to earth we will 
have to cut out a lot of extrav-! 
agant practices which have grown 
in most businesses during the last 
few years. And we will have to 
become more conscious of tight- | 
ened budgets as part of the} 
process of reducing costs so that | 
also be reduced. We 
wiil have to learn a good deal 
more as to where our money goes | 
and what is essential and what is | 
waste. I think if bus!’nesses would | 
so organize their accounting sys- | 
tems that the top executives could 
readily scrutinize the way in 
which the money of the company 
is used, they would find that there 
are many hidden sources of waste 
and expenditures that do not con- 
tribute to the successful opera- 
tion of the business. 

And then again we will have to 
scrutinize rather carefully some of 
the extravagant ideas of our 
bright boys in business. We will 


before, that a period of boom al- 
ways brings along the bright boys 
whose balloons are punctured 


one characteristic that is always 
present during a boom period, and 
that is the abundance of bright 
ideas for spending money, backed 
up by plausible stories of the 
great benefits to be derived. We 
find this not only in our business, 


‘demand for things really needed 











but on a vaster scale in govern- 


ment. There are always excellent 
reasons for adding new functions 
and new activities which are all 
costly and add to the cost of our 
goods. We must ask ourselves 
frankly and honestly what real! 
values, proposed changes have in 
promoting our business activities. 


Government Interference 


The duration of this period of 
recession or depression, whichever 
word you like, may be affected by 
a great many factors. If we can 
be free from government inter- 
ference, and free from al] the do- 
gooders who are going to solve the 
world’s problems, industry will 
pull out rather quickly. But if we) 
are to have the government rush- | 
ing at the first sign of any reces- 
sion in business and trying to | 
regulate it from Washington, then | 
we can look for a much longer | 
period of disturbed business and | 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

If we had not had all the gov-| 
ernment interference and all the 
cock-eyed schemes for lifting up| 
the country during the 30’s, we) 
would not have required a war to} 
put us On a prosperous basis. We | 
would have come out of the de- 
pression, severe as it was, within | 
two or three years, and would| 
have been on a much sounder | 
basis than we were before, but} 
this whole process was upset and | 
we never really got out of the 
depression until we were running 
all out in preparation for war. 
The war prosperity, of course, was | 
no substitute for real recovery of | 
business, although a lot of people | 
have been fooled into thinking that | 
they were really prosperous dur- | 
ing those years. All we did was| 
to borrow heavily on the future! 
and increase the burdens we will | 


/have to carry for a long time to} 


come. 


Recession Will Be Short | 


While I am satisfied there will | 
be a temporary slow-down in) 
business which is necessary to 
bring about realistic prices and 
quality, I am also equally positive 
that such a period will be rela-| 
tively short if we are left alone. 
There is an enormous pent-up 


in this country which will take us 
a decade to fill even at a maxi- 
mum rate of operations. So much 
of our housing, public utilities, 
manufacturing facilities, etc., re- 
quire rebuilding or rehabilitation 
that, I believe, the estimates that 
have been made rather under- 
state the problem. Our civilian 
needs can provide us with a pe-| 
riod of business activity and pros- | 
perity equal to anything we have}! 
known in the past if our efforts | 
and resources can be directed to- 
ward supplying these needs. If| 
our resources are to be siphoned | 
off by taxation and used for no| 
productive purposes, then we can | 
take the other road and slide. 
downhill just as other countries | 
have done in the past, and as we} 





|see England doing today. 


Labor Troubles 


During 1946 we had the worst} 
labor troubles and disturbances 
that any of us remember. They 
cut deeply into our economy and 
delayed recovery and reconversion 
from the war. They affected 
practically every phase of indus- 
try, and we lost production which 
can never be made up. For in- 
stance, in the steel industry in 
1946, we dropped to about 72% 
of capacity, whereas we might 
have been running at 100%. This 
was caused not only by the steel 
strike, but also by two coal 
strikes, and by the transportation 
strike. The disturbance to indus- 
try is not measured by the num- 
ber of days that a strike continues, 
but by the fact that recovery is 
always slow, and it is not possible 
to immediately start up a large 
complieated industry and get all 
the materials flowing smoothly 
through the plants after they have 


‘only in 1947, but in the years to 


lof strikes is much greater than 
just the number of man-days lost 
as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

To a great extent these 
turbances were unnecessary 
were the result of political 
neuvering with an eye on the 1946 
elections. The maneuvering was 
not very successful as the elections 
showed. The people of this 
country are fed up with strikes 
and with the arrogant methods of 
labor leaders who for their own 
purposes never hesitate to destroy 
the livelihood of large sections of 
the country and to inconvenience 
the public generally. These men, 
perhaps, should not be blamed so 
much as the politicians who built 
them up with the thought that 
they were thereby acquiring po- 
litical strength. But I think the 
public have awakened to the real 
conditions that exist, and I hope 
the politicians, of both parties, 
will realize that no one in this 
country can adopt a _ public-be- 
damned attitude and get away 
with it indefinitely. I think, 
therefore, that in view of the 
legislation now before Congress, 
we can expect to have fewer 
strikes against the public interest 
than we had in 1946, and to that 
extent we may have a chance of 
getting over our difficulties more 
quickly. 

Do not think that I believe our 
labor leaders have reformed—not 
at all—but most of them are 
scared as to the effect that legis- 
lation may have on their vested 
interests. However, in the case of 
the leader of the coal mines, I am 
satisfied in my own mind that we 
are dealing more with a psycho- 
pathic case than with a normal 
American, and if the government 
is realistic, they will treat him as 
such. 

The sad part of all these labor 
disturbances has been that they 
have brought about class con- 
sciousness and have fostered dis- 
content so that today people are 
not looking forward to the oppor- 
tunities that exist, but are grum- 
bling about their present condi- 
tions, and they are being told that 
they don’t have to go out and 
work to improve these conditions, 
but that in some mysterious man- 
ner they can get something for 
nothing. We cannot blame the 
workmen too much when we have 
our government preaching this 
doctrine. 


dis- 
and 


Incidence of Present Taxation 


I think the most disturbing fac- 
tor that will affect business, not! 


come, unless something is done 
about it, is the incidence of our 
present taxation. We have been 
following for the last 15 years a 
plan of taxation intended to penal- 
ize anyone who was successful, 
with the consequence that we 


ma- | 


‘been killing tie goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 

It is interesting to look at the 
Annual Report of the United 
States Steel Corporation for 1946 
where figures are given showing 
the effect of government policies 
which have narrowed the margin 
on which American business can 
operate. In the first five years, 
from 1902 to 1906, employment 
costs represented 30c. of each 
dollar taken in. At that time 
|there was a considerable interest 
|charge, but the company was able 
|to make a profit of something 


|more than 16% on its sales. Dur- 


ing the five years from 1942 to 


| 1946 employment costs amounted 


to over 45c. of every dollar taken 
in. Taxes had increased eight- 
fold. Interest had been practi- 
calley eliminated, but the net re- 
turn on sales dropped from over 
16% to 3.7%. Now, this is what 
has happened to one of the largest 
manufacturing companies in the 
country with a capital investment 
of about one and one-half billion 
dollars. If they could earn only 
3.7% during the last five years, 
what are their chances of earning 
any kind of reasonable return on 
the investment when business is 
bad and competition at its keen- 
est? 
Hitting Risk Capital 


Now we have hit the source of 
risk capital in two ways. Risk 
capital came, to some _ extent, 
from people who had accumulated 
money and wanted to find ways to 
invest their accumulations, but 
largely it came from those who 
were in the upper salaries brack- 
ets and who, in spite of popular 
ideas, did not blow all their earn- 
ings in riotous living. They actu- 
ally were the foundation on which 
practically all our business de- 
pended for risk capital. Now we 
have taxed away the incomes: of 
this class so that they have no 
longer any funds available for 
risk, and we have frozen those 
past accumulated funds, because 
those who control them realize 
that it would be foolish to venture 
the loss of their capital when the 
possible return is so meagre. 


While the bulk of risk capital 
came from people in the upper 
income brackets who wanted to 
re-invest their savings in active 
businesses, we must not overlook 
the impetus that was given to the 
development of business by those 
who were handling the accumu- 
lations of the past. I know of one 
prominent investor who is pretty 
well confined to dealing in real 
estate or trying to take some ad- 
vantage of the stock market. He 
is very unhappy about it. In the 
past he always had 10 or 12 ven- 
tures going at any one time, of 
which one or two might turn out 
all right and the others would be 
flops. But those that turned out 
all right became new businesses 
requiring equipment and capital 





have, to a great extent, strangled 
American initiative. If you will | 
study almost any of the large} 
suecessful companies, you will | 
find that they were founded by | 
energetic, resourceful and hard-| 
working people with small capital 
who were willing to put every- 
thing they had into building up 
their enterprises. Year after year 
they plowed back surplus earn- 
ings until the concern was in a 
position where if it needed credit, 
it could command it. Today, that 
is not the condition. The taxes on 
business are such as to discourage 
new industries. As a matter of 
fact, we discriminate against busi- 
ness by double taxation. We not 
only tax the earnings of the com- 
pany, but we tax again the divi- 
dends the individual receives. 
The consequence is that consider- 
ing the risk of business and the 
generally small returns, even if 
the business is successful, people 
who have resources are not in- 
vesting them where there is con- 
siderable risk and the possible re- 
turns are very low. 


It is industry that has produced 
the jobs that. have made this 


goods expenditures and giving 
employment to many workers. 
Now, under present conditions, 


this man is foolish if he ventures 
his capital where he takes the 
losses and the government takes 
a good part of any profits. The 
risks and possible profits just 
don’t balance. 

The result is that we have twa 
forces which tend to almost en- 
tirely discourage the growth of 
small businesses, which might 
grow into large businesses, both 
arising from the theory of taxa- 
tion which endeavors to punish 
anyone who is successful. 

Of course, this does not mean 
that people are not saving, but 
their savings are not going into 
the development of new busi- 
nesses, but rather into such things 
as life insurance, annuities, etc. 
And, of course, such funds can- 
not be used for risk capital. They 
can be loaned as a mortgage on ex- 
isting businesses so that any large 
and solvent concern can command 


capital through the sale of bonds 
which will enable it to add to its 
manufacturing facilities and add 








been shut down, so that the effect 





country what it is. But we have 


to its strength and stature. This 
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means that, in spite of all the| 
chest-thumping in Washington, 
the cards are stacked against the 
small business which is trying to 
grow, in favor of the large and 
established business. Actually, 
these policies are helping to create 
monopolies of the sound, going 
concerns, and discouraging com- 
petition that might arise from new 
enterprises. This is not good for 
America or for the American way 
of life. The free competitive 
business has been the foundation 
of this country’s growth. This 
system we must preserve. Other 
mations clamor for our products, 
the result of our system; yet their 
ideologies would destroy it. I 
thope you men will realize these 
tfacts and see that our way of life 
is not lost. 


George Garrett Named 
Minister to Eire 


President Truman on April 7 
mamed George A. Garrett, an in- 
vestment banker of Washington, 
D. C., to be Minister to Eire and 
on April 9 the Senate confirmed 
the nomination. Mr. Garrett re- 
places David Gray, who recently 
resigned the post of Envoy to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Garrett, who is Washington 
resident partner of the invest- 
ment banking firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
was born in La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1888, and attended Cornell 





University and the University of | 


Chicago. He began his business | 


eareer with the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank in Chicago in 1910. 
In 1912 he was elected Vice- 
President of the Dupont National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., re- 
signing in 1917 to enter the in- 
vestment banking business. Mr. 


Garrett became the Washington | 


resident partner of Merrill Lynch 
an 1941. 

Mr. Garrett, who served in the 
Army as a first Lieutenant during 
World War I, is President of the 
Emergency Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and Vice-President and 
Director of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. President Tru- 
man recently appointed him a 
member of the District of Colum- 
ia Redevelopment Land Agency. 
Mr. Garrett has long been active 
ain Washington civic and chari- 
table affairs. 


Mexican President to 
Visit U. S. April 29 


Plans for the reception of Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
when he arrives in Washington on 
April 29 to visit the United States 
have been announced by the 
White House, Associated Press 
Washington advices stated April 
9. It will be the first official visit 
to Washington by a Mexican 
President. Repaying the courtesy 
extended to President Truman 
when he visited Mexico in March 
the United States President and 
his Cabinet will meet President 
Aleman at the National Airport 
April 29. Following appropriate 
military honors there, said the As- 
sociated Press, the Mexican 
President will stop at the District 
Building to be welcomed by the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. He will drive to the 
White House at 5 p.m. to be the 
United States President’s over- 
night guest. There will be a White 
House State dinner at 8 that night. 
The next day he will move to the 
Mexican Embassy so that he can 
Zive a dinner in honor of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Truman. 

On May 2 President Aleman 
and his party will go to New York 
for two days. He will pay a visit 
to West Point on May 5, and from | 
there will fly to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to inspect installations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
On May 7 he is to receive an 
honorary degree from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, and that 
afternoon will leave for Mexico 
City. 


| 191,900,000 kwh. 
| 179,700,000 kwh. 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 6.8%. 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 3) 


turning darker every day, accord- 
ing to “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking paper. With con- 
tract extensions running out the 
end of this month it is not ex- 
pected that Philip Murray, steeI- 
workers union head, will again 
postpone the issues. 

A real crisis in steel labor re- 
lations—more serious than any 
since early 1946—will be reached 
around the middle of April. At 
that time Mr. Murray will report 
to his policy committee on the 
results obtained so far in collec- 
tive bargaining meetings with the 
U. S. Steel Corp. The report will 
be brief anc, according to the 
magazine, can be summed up in 
two woras—nothing accomplished. 


Cordial relations between steel 
firms and the union are now syn- 
thetic. Both sides are aware that 
some definite action must be 
taken within a week to 10 days if 
the steel labor outlook is to re- 
main on an even keel. There is 
little chance that the Steel Corp. 
will budge from its position that 


no definite wage negotiations can 


lead anywhere until retroactive 
portal pay possibilities are elimi- 
nated by law, observes “The Iron 
Age.” 

It looks as if the failure of Con- 
gress to act promptly many weeks 
ago on the specific question of the 
portal pay issue will place on it 
the responsibility for a steel strike 
if one occurs—and last week such 
a possibility was nct remote. Mr. 
Murray and his policy committee 
will decide that question soon. 

Steel ingot production declined 
only one-half a point to 95.5% of 
rated capacity. If the coal contro- 
versy is cleared up within the 
next 10 days no substantia! drop 
in steel output will occur. If the 
shutdown takes a more serious 
turn a week {rom now, steel firms 
will be forced to make sharp cuts 
in their schedules to conserve 
stocks of coal on hand, the above 
trade authority points out. 

The steel! price situation looked 
clear-cut the past week. If the 
union were to agree to a contract 
without a wage increase—too un- 
likely to consider—steel prices 
would be cut immediately. If the 
final wage agreement would re- 
sult in a moderate increase, the 
probability of a basic price reduc- 
tion would be good. If the union 
gains a substantial wage increase, 
a cut in base prices would be un- 
likely. No action on base prices 
one way or the other, however, 
will be taken until after final con- 
tracts are signed with the USWA. 

Further downward adjustments 
on steel extra charges—charges 
for chemical and physical charac- 
teristics which are added to the 
base price—in addition to those 
already made will take place on 
wire products within the next 
week or so. These minor revis- 
ions, the magezine adds, will save 
steel consumers several million 
dollars a year. About 30 days 
from now additional extra revis- 
ions will be made on pipe and 
tubular goods thus effecting fur- 
ther savings. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the outout of electricity decreased 
to 4,693,055,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 5, 1947, from 4,728.- 
885,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
April 5, 1947, was 17.7% above 
that for the corresponding weekly 


period one year ago. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


York reports system output of 
203,200,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 6, 1947, compared 


with 183,800,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1946, or an 
increase of 10.5%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
compared with 
for the corre- 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 5, 1947 totaled | 
715,159 cars, the Association of | 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 114,253) 
cars, or 13.8% below the preced-| 
ing week, due largely to the coal| 
miners’ work stoppage, and 71,515 
cars or 11.1% above the corre-| 
sponding week for 1946, both of | 
which weeks included coal mine 
labor difficulties. Compared with 





crease of 50,513 cars or 6.6% is| 
shown. 


Business Failures Remain High 
—Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures in the week ending April 10 
declined from the previous week’s 
level, but continued to be more 
than twice as numerous as in the 
comparable week of 1946. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports 59 con- 
cerns failed in the week just 
ended. This total was lower than 
the 71 reported a week ago but 
considerably higher than the 24 
reported in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Forty-nine of the week’s 59 fail- 
ures involved liabilities of $5,000 
or more. These large failures, 
although showing a small decline 
from 53 in the previous week to 
49 this week, were almost three 
times as numerous as a vear ago 
when only 17 failures occurred in 
this size group. Small failures 
with losses under $5,000 also feli 
off from last week’s level, num- 
bering 10 against 18. Little 
change appeared in the small-size 
failures from the 1946 record. 


Twice as many concerns failed 
this week in manufacturing as in 
any other industry or trade group. 
Totaling 29, manufacturers failing 
remained the same as in the pre- 
vious week; compared with the 
corresponding week of last year 
they were nearly six times as fre- 
quent. Retail trade and whole- 
sale trade accounted for about an 
equal number of failures this 
week, with 13 and 10 respectively. 
While the number of wholesalers 
failing varied only slightly from 
the number occurring a week ago, 
the number of retailers failing de- 
clined sharply, from 21 to 13 this 


of nine retail failures in 1946's 
corresponding week. 

The Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
States accounted for three-fifths 
of this week’s failures. A total of 
22 concerns failed in the Middle 
Atlantic States; 15 failed in the 
Pacific States. In the Midale At- 
lantic region there was a slight 
rise from the previous week and a 
sharp increase from the 1946 level, 
with four times us many concerns 
failing this week as a year ago. In 
the Pacific States failures went 
up sharply from last week’s level 
as well as from that of a year ago. 
Almost four times as many con- 
cerns failed in the Pacific Region 
as a week ago, two times as many 
as in the same week of 1946. 

Six Canadian failures were re- 
the previous week 


and three in 


ward in the past week and the 
wholesale food price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
registered a further moderate 
drop to stand at $6.41 on April 8, 
as against $6.45 a week earlier. 
The current level compares with 
$4.19 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. 

Advances during the week in- 
cluded beef, butter, cocoa, eggs, 
potatoes, and steers, while de- 
clines appeared in flour, wheat 
corn, rye, oats, 
lard, coffee, cottonseed oil, raisins, 
currants, hogs and lambs. 
index represents the sum total of 
the price per pound of 31 foods 
;in general use. 





|by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


week. This compared with a total | 


ported, as compared with none in| 


Shows Further Drop—Food prices | 
at wholesale again trended down- | 


barley, bellies, 
The | 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index—The daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
was 
comparatively steady at a lower 
level during the past week. The 
index closed at 262.43 on April 8, 


as against 265.81 a week ago, and / 


189.46 on 
last year. 

Grain markets during the past 
week were again unsettled with 
prices fluctuating irregularly over 
a fairly wide range. Wheat ad- 


the comparative date 


vanced at times on reports of in-| 


creased buying, but a lack of sus- 


the similar period of 1945, a de-|‘#ined aggressive support was at- 


tributed to the belief that foreign 
demand for old-crop wheat and 
flour would fall off sharply and 


new Winter wheat outlook. With 
the CCC out of the market, trad- 
ing in cash wheat was exception- 
ally light. Domestic demand for 
flour remained quiet with buyers 
holding back in the hope of ob- 
taining lower prices when new- 
crop wheat flour becomes avail- 
able. Cash corn was in fairly good 
demand and prices held quite 
steady. Oats were firm aided by 
better shipping demand and light 
receipts. Lard futures continued 
to trend downward despite a re- 
duction in cold storage stocks last 
month. Cash lard also showed 
weakness on the prospect of a 
much better supply of competing 
oils and fats. Steers were firmer 
and hogs turned upward after 
early weakness. 


Cotton prices moved irregularly 
in the week just ended. Values 
fell about two-thirds of a cent 
per pound largely due to a 
slackening of trade and mill buy- 
ing. New crop months were es- 
pecially weak, reflecting uncer- 
tainty of mill demand due to re- 
ports of consumer resistance to 
the current high level of textile 
prices. Other depressing influ- 
ences were the publication or re- 
ports by private authorities in- 
dicating much larger increases in 
new crop acreage than had pre- 
viously been expected. The parity 
price for cotton as of mid-March 
reached a new record high of 
28.40 cents per pound, an advance 
of a full cent over a month pre- 
vious. Sales of cotton registered 
under the Government export 
| program jumped sharply to 18,200 
| bales in the final week of March, 








| bringing the total for the month 
‘to 50,000 bales. Crop preparations 
_ continued to be retarded by cool 
| weather and wet soil conditions 
|in most of the central and eastern 
isections of the belt. Quietness in 
carded gray cotton goods was ac- 
|centuated by the holiday season. 
Activity was centered in goods 
‘for prompt shipment with prices 
holding firm despite increasing 
resistance from various sources. 
Sales of domestic wools in the 


'Boston market continued very 


small last week as manufacturers | 


| limited purchases to cover imme- 
| diate requirements. Domestic woo] 
| prices were advanced 2 to 3 cents 
; per pound, clean basis, due to a 
further increase in the parity 
| basis. Fair activity was reported 
in long staple scoured pulled 
wools and there was moderate de- 
mand for scoured Texas wools. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade — 


|A slight drop in the volume of 
consumer purchasing in the two 
days before Easter together with 
| the usual post-holiday decline re- 
sulted in a moderate decrease in 
| total retail volume last week ac- 
| cording to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
|in its weekly review of trade. De- 
|spite an early Easter this year, 
i\the increased supply of durable 
| goods and high prices kept total 
‘dollar volume slightly above that 
of the corresponding week of 
1946. Clearance and mark-down 
sales were numerous during most 
of the week. 


Women’s Spring and Summer 
|suits continued to attract many 


the corresponding week a year | 
ago. 
Wholesale Food Price Index 


| shoppers. The demand for hats, 


gloves and shoes remained strong, 


‘while interest in women’s coats 


| tables 
to the excellent outlook for the | 








| dropped sharply and considerable 
| resistance to the high prices of all 
types of apparel was reported. 
| Numerous post-holiday clearance 
jsales met with only moderate 
response. A slight improvement 
\in the supply of men’s shirts and 
suits was reported. There was a 
moderate increase in the demand 
for children’s apparel. 

| Retail grocery volume con- 
|tinued at the high levels of pre- 
vious weeks. Total food volume 
was moderately above that of a 
| year ago, despite many reports of 
consumer selectivity and price re- 
sistance. The supply of meat and@ 
dairy products was ample with 
stocks of fresh fruits and vege- 
adequate. Interest in 
canned foods was high and stocks 
of certain previously scarce fish 
and fruits improved moderately. 


The demand for furniture and 
house furnishings remained at a 


























































































high level last week. The supply 
of bedroom and dining-room fur- 
niture continued to be inadequate 
to meet the estimated current de- 
mand. Interest in gardening tools 
and equipment increased moder- 
ately, while numerous requests 
for lawn furniture were reported. 
Some improvement in the supply 
of gas stoves, refrigerators and 
washing machines was noted an@ 
the demand for these items re- 
mained strong. 


Retail volume for the country 
in the week ended last Wednes- 
day was estimated to be from 5 
to 9% above that of the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Re- 
gional estimates exceeded those 
of a year-ago by the following 
percentages: New England an@ 
Northwest 7 to 11, East an@® 
Southwest 5 to 9, Middle West 
and South 4 to 8, and Pacific 
Coast 8 to 12. 

Trading in the majority of 
wholesale markets was restrained 
during the week. High prices and 
increased supplies of merchandise 
especially in durable goods lines, 
kept total dollar volume moder- 
ately above that of a year ago. 
New order volume for most soft 
goods fell off considerably as re- 
tailers attempted to clear their 
shelves of as much Spring stock 
as possible and to reduce inven- 
tories in general. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended April 5, 1947, 
increased by 17% above the same 
period of last year. This compares 
with an increase of 10% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended April 5, 1947, sales 
|increased by 12% and for the year 
to date by 13%. 

In New York the past week 
retail trade results compared 
‘rather unfavorably with the high 
/pre-Easter volume of 1946. Ac- 
|cording to reports, department 
store sales in the week declined 
by as much as 15% or more in the 
‘ease of individual stores with 
|average declines estimated as 
|ranging from 5 to 10%. ; 

Activity in wholesale markets 

was a trifle better with a limited 
number of buyers seeking goods 
'for special promotions. Rayon 
piece goods reports state, con- 
tinued in strong demand and 
/cottons were still selling ahead, 
| with slight reductions reported on 
| sport goods. 















































| The hosiery market, it is under- 
| ant. has reached a balance of 
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supply and demand with goods 
\easier to obtain and price reduc- 
tions now in evidence. 

| According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
|store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to April 5, 
1947, increased 7% above the 
'same period last year. This com- 
‘pared with a like increase of 7% 
in the preceding week. For the 
‘four weeks ended April 5, 1947 
\ sales rose 9% and for the year to 
‘date increased to 13%. 
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Moody’s 
given in the 


computed 
following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


































a Market closed. 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Sep 
issue of the ‘“‘Chromicle’”’ on page 1321. 





*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 


Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


bond prices and bond yield averages are 


| pared with 1945. Purchases of fuel 


1947 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R P.U Indu 
April 15 _ 121.86 17.40 12250 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 

14 121.95 11740 122.50 122.43 116.80 116.1 112.37 118.80 121.04 
12 ua 117.49 122.50 129.43 116.80 110.34 112.56 118.80 121.04 
11 122.02 17.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.34 112.37 118.80 121.25 
10 122.11 17.40 122.50 12043 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.25 
g 122.20 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
8 122.2G 117.49 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 11860 121.04 
7 122,20 17.40 122.50 0.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.60 121.04 
5 a 117.40 122.50 12043 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
+ o Market Closed 
3 322.17 7.40 122.50 12043 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
2 122.17 17.40 122.50 12043 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
1 122.11 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.56 11860 121.04 
Mar. 28 122.27 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.20 110.34 112.75 118.60 121.04 
= 122.24 117.20 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.40 121.04 
= ae 122.27 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.78 118.20 120.84 
, 122.17 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 
Feb. 28 _ 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 
a _ 122.14 117.40 122.09 120.22 111.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 
14 122.20 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.40 120.84 
Tiioe 122.20 117.60 122.09 120.22 117.20 111.07 113.31 118.60 120.84 
Jan. 31 122.08 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
2 _ 122.39 117.60 121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
17 122.24 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.70 113.12 118.60 120.84 
10 _ 122.17 117.20 121.67 119.82 117.20 110.52 113.12 118.40 120.43 
3.._-_._-. 122.14 116.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.75 118.00 120.02 
High 1947.... 122.39 117.€0 12250 120.43 117.40 111.07 113.31 118.80 121.25 
Low 1947-- 121.98 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.37 117.80 120.02 

1 Year Ago 
Apr. 15, 1946_. 125.77 119.82 124.20 122.09 119.41 114.08 117.60 120.22 121.88 

2 Years Ago 
Apr. 13, 1945__ 122.59 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.46 119.20 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
he td B “4 ae “ no toy Milieeneen? asm te teliiinl all other fuels, including coke, 
ai sovt. crpo- Corporate arnings s0rate by Groups* |... i Pais . a : 2 
Pa co eee “Geeperte ty Ses Baa RR PU. Indus,| Wood, and fuel for illumination, 
April 15 - 155 092.78 253 263 281 3.16 304 2.71 266\expenditures amounted to $/7,- 
14 P 1.55 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.61 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.60 | 096,000. 

12 ra a 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.15 3.03 3.71 2.60 

11 f 1.54 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.15 3.04 2.71 2.59 

19 3 1.54 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.59 

8 bce 1.53 2.78 2.53 2.62 2.81 3.16 3 04 2.72 2.60 

9 1.43 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.60 

ONS i ccuces 1.53 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.72 2.60 

5 “ a 2.73 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.6) 
im eaaiceneed Market Closed 
- ed inal 1.53 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.61 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.60 | 

ist nidiaste ae 1.53 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.60 
i eae 1.54 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.60 | 

| a 1.53 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.79 3.15 3.02 2.72 2.60 
re 1.53 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 
1.53 2.79 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.73 2.60 | 
1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 | 
itunes 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
Swe 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
ren 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 

as 1.56 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.61 

, ee 1.56 2.77 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.11 2.99 2.72 2.61 

— & ieee |] fe: oa! oe” on. eS ee) oe 2.62 
Rae 1.55 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 

156 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.13 3.00 2.72 2.61 
eae 1.57 2.79 2.57 2.66 2.79 3.14 3.00 a ee 2.63 

le A 1.57 2.81 2.59 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.02 2.75 2.65 

High 1947___ 1.57 2.81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.65 
Low 1947____- 1.53 2.77 2.53 2.63 2.78 3.11 2.99 2.71 2.59 

1 Year Ago 

Apr. 15, 1946__ 1.35 2.66 2.45 2.55 2.68 2.95 2.77 2.64 2.56 

2 Years Ago 
Apr. 13, 1945__- 1.62 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.607 2.93 2.69 


t. 5, 1946 








































Electric Output for Week Ended April (2, 


timates that the amount of electrical energy distributed 
electric light and power industry for the week ended April 


spectively over the same week in 1946. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE CVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 
Major Geographical Week Ended———_—_ 













Division— Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Mar.29 Mar. 22 

New England. ee ae 6.9 &.9 13.1 11.5 

Middle Atlantic 6.4 10.8 13.6 11.8 

Central Industrial 16.9 21.1 24.4 23.0 

West Central__ 15.5 18.2 16.3 16.3 

Southern States__._______ 16.3 18.0 17.0 21.4 

Rocky Mountain__ esd 20.0 12.2 13.6 9.1 

pees Geese. ............ 23.1 24.7 19.6 19.9 

Total United States_____ 15.1 17.7 18.5 18.5 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 

% Change 
Week Ended— 1947 1946 Over 1946 1945 1932 

Se 4,573,807 3,865,362 + 18.3 4.427,281 1,602,482 
a am 4,852,513 4,163,206 +16.6 4,614,334 1,598,201 
Jan. 18.......... 4,856,890 4,145,116 +17.2 4,588,214 1,588,967 
9 Tt 4,856,404 4,034,365 +20.4 4,576,713 1,588,853 
i, Sa =<» Gata 3,982,775 +19.9 4,538,552 1,578,817 
4,801,179 3,983,493 + 20.5 4,505,269 1,545,459 
8 a 4,778,179 3,948,620 +21.0 4,472,298 1,512,158 
aaa 4,777,740 3,922,796 +21.8 4,473,962 1,519,679 
> ES 4,797,099 4,000,119 +19.9 4,472,110 1,538,452 
a 4,786,552 3,952,539 + 21.1 4,446,136 1,537,747 
 - aa 4,763,843 3,987,877 +19.5 4,397,529 1,514,553 
4,759,066 4,017,310 +18.5 4,401,716 1,480,208 
Mar. 29__- om 4,728,885 3,992,283 +18.5 4,329,478 1,465,076 
ee Binn 4,693,055 3,987,673 +17.7 4,321,794 1,480,738 
Apr. 12__ 4,619,700 4,014,652 +15.1 4,332,400 1,469,810 
Apr. 19 : 3,987,145 4,411,325 1,454,505 
Apr. 26_ —_ 3,976,750 4,415,889 1,429,032 





15.1% Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, es- 


was 4,619,700,00 kwh., an increase of 15.1% over the corresponding 
week last year when electric output amounted to 4,014,652,000 kwh. 
The current figure also compares with 4,693,055,000 kwh. produced 
in the week ended April 5, 1947, which was 17.7% higher than the 
3,987,673,000 kwh. produced in the week ended April 6, 1946. 
largest increases were reported by the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain groups which showed increases of 23.1% and 20.0% re- 


1947, 


by the 
12, 1947, 


The 


1929 
1,733,810 
1,736,721 
1,717,315 
1,728,208 
1,726,161 
1,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,589 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 


| $359,411,000 in 


| with the preceding year, while an- 


|crease of $12,228,000 above such 
expenditures in 1945. Purchases of 


|ceding year. 


Glass | Railroads Spent 


$1,570,555,060 


For Fuels, Materials and Supplies in 1946 


The Class I railroads of the United States in 1946 spent $1,570,- 


555,000 for fuels and materials and 


supplies used in connection with 


their operations, the Association of American Railroads announced, 


on April 7. 
The Association in this connection 


For fuel alone, the railroads expended 
in 1945,o— 


pared with $555,155,000 
and for forest products they spent 
$148,984.000 in the past year com- 
pared with $136,962,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Expenditures for iron and steel 
products of all kinds amounted to} 
$520,546,000 in 1946 compared with 
$520,876,000 in 1945, and for mis- 
cellaneous materials their expen- 
ditures amounted to $347,872,000 
in the past year compared with 
1945. 

For bituminous coal only, their 
purchases totaled $386,464,000, a 
decrease of $9,707,000 compared 


thracite purchases totaled $4,745,- 
000, an increase of $840,000 com- 


oil in 1946 amounted to $149,033,- 
000 compared with $142,656,000 in 
the preceding year. For gasoline 
there was an expenditure of $5,- 
815,000 in the past year, while for 


For cross ties, including switch 
and bridge ties, the railroads ex- 
pended $96,306,000 in 1946, an in- 


lumber and all other forest prod- 
ucts amounted to $52,678,000, a de- 
crease of $206,000 below the pre- 


For locomotives and car cast- 
ings, beams, couplers, frames, and 
car roofs, the railroads spent $67,- 
482,000 in 1946 compared with 
$55,709,000 in the preceding year. 
Purchases of steel rail, including 





Similar expenditures made in 1945 totaled $1,572,404,000. 


further reported as follows: 
$553,153,000 in 1946 com- 





new and second-hand except scrap, 
amounted to $65,302,000 in 1946 
compared with $77,038,000 in the 
preceding year, and for track fast- 
enings, track bolts, spikes, and 
other such materials used in con- 
nection with the laying of rails, 
the railroads expended $61,686,000, 
a decrease of $734,000 below the 
preceding year. 

For wheels, axles, and tires, the 
railroads expended $42,374,000 
compared with $44,794,000 in the 
preceding year, and for bar iron 
and steel, spring steel, tool steel, 
unfabricated rolled shapes, wire 
netting and chain, boiler, firebox, 
tank, sheet iron, and steel of all 
kinds, their expenditures amounted 
to $32,298,000 compared with $30,- 
960,000 in the preceding year. 

Purchases of interlocking and 
signal material in 1946 amounted 
to $28,987,000, and for standard 
and special] mechanical appliances 
for locomotives, $18,822,000. 

Among the miscellaneous pur- 
chases, the Class I railroads spent 
$39,897.000 for glass, drugs, chem- 
icals, including chemicals for tim- 
ber treatment, and painters’ sup- 
plies; $29,334,000 for lubricating 
oils and grease, illuminating oils, 
boiler compound, and waste; $26,- 
706,000 for stationery and print- 
ing; $59,500,000 for commissary 
supplies for dining cars, camps, 
and restaurants; $28,359,000 for 
electrical materials; $16,327,000 for 
ballast; $34,459,000 for non-ferrous 
metals and products; $11,431,000 
for passenger-car trimmings; and 
$23,313,000 for locomotive, train, 
and station supplies. 





Dr. Counts speaking at a lunch- 
eon session of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers in the Com- 
modore Hotel on March 21, out- 
lined a list of major obstacles 
that prevent understanding be- 
tween peoples of the Soviet Union 
and the United States and a pro- 
gram designed to overcome these 
obstacles, said the New York 
“Times” of March 22 from which 
the following remarks of Dr. 
Counts were also taken: 


In this country we begin un- 
der the severe handicap of a 
long tradition of ignorance 
about, and indifference to, Rus- 
sia, Dr. Counts said. This, he 
explained, is because the tradi- 
tional orientation of our schools 
has been toward Western Eu- 
rope. 

The United States and Russia 
are profoundly different in their 
origins, history, institutions and 
philosophy, Dr. Counts asserted. 
Russia’s history and her geo- 
graphical position seem to have 
encouraged the growth of a tra- 
dition of absolutism, with its 
political police, its denial of per- 
sonal liberty, its resorts to cruel 
and inhuman punishment and 
a callous disregard of human 

ife. 

“The revolution, and its after- 
math, have left a heritage of 
fear, suspicion and hostility,” 
Dr. Counts declared. “It divided 
the world into two camps which, 
except for the period of Fascist 


power, have continued to the 
present hour. 
“On their side, the Soviet 


leaders reputiated numerous ob- 
ligations, raised the banners of 
world revolution, proclaimed 
their intention of overthrowing 
all existing institutions, estab- 
lished a ruthless dictatorship at 
home, and founded international 
agencies and organizations to 


| Cites Obstacles to U. S.-Soviet Accord 


enemies of the revolution and | 


sought by various means, in- 
cluding economic boycott, poli- 
tical isolation and military in- 
tervention, to crush the revolu- 
tionary forces. We were thus a 
party to the prolongation of the 
civil war, the devastation of the 
economy, which resulted in se- 
vere famine and widespread 
also held 


Dr. Counts 


tries, and that the general] 


sharpening the rivalry. 
Deap-seated and apparently 

irreconcilable ideological differ- 

ences must not be ignored or 


supreme obstacle to the develop- 
ment of mutual trust and col- 
laboration. 


institutions are engaged 
building in the minds of the 
Russians myths that their coun- 
try is the largest and greatest in 
the world. 

Dr. Count’s program to over- 
come obstacles were: 


young a fair, 





achieve their purpose. 





1,588,434 


“On our side, we joined the 


| 


| 


glossed over, Dr. Counts said. | 
This, he suggested, may be the 


Each country should make the 
language of the other one of the | 
major foreign languages in its 
schools; strive to give to the 
balanced and | 
friendly account of the geo-| 
graphy, history, institutions, lit- 
eratures and peoples of the other 
country; cooperate in a generous 
exchange of students, scholars, 
scientists and artists; exchange 


a mission of leading educators; 


exchange books, magazines and 
professional literature; repudiate 
without qualification every at- 
tempt to conduct organized 
propaganda; eliminate from 
schools all doctrines of extreme 
nationalism and all forms of 
military training, and prepare 
the young to recognize and ac- 
cept the fact of profound differ- 
ences between the two countries. 





Schwellenbach Seeks 
Funds Restored in Bill 


Restoration of funds denied 


them by the House was asked of 
a Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee by Secretary of Labor Lewis 


B. 

tion 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices 
Schwellenbach 


4 


Concilia- 
Warren, 


Schwellenbach and 
Director Edgar L. 


9. 
that 


Mr. 
the 


stated on April 


said 


House’s reductions, to $18,136,200 
from $31,850,700 asked by Presi- 


dent 


Truman, were particularly 


untimely because the Labor De- 
partment, although “the smallest 
Executive Department” with only 
7,227 employees, was facing “one 
of the most complicated and diffi- 


cult 


problems in our domestic 


economy.” 


Mr. Schwellenbach also told the 


Committee that in directing him 
to dismiss Mr. Warren the House 


was trying to exercise power 
which the Constitution denied 
Congress. Mr. Warren asserted 


that he reorganized the concilia- 
tion service with emphasis upon 
decentralization and that both the 
Senate and House gave approval 
last year; but that now the House 
proposes to oust him for the re- 
organization. The Associated Press 


added: 


Both Mr. Schwellenbach and 
Mr. Warren said that the $598,400 
House cut in funds for the con- 
ciliation serviee would reduce 
the Government’s ability to 
prevent or end strikes. 

If the House cuts went 
through, Mr. Schwellenbach 
said, the effect would be to cut 
off “services vital to the main- 
tenance of a stabilized econ- 
omy.” The money is for the 
year beginning July 1. 





Truman Drops Mississippi 


Speech; Others Scheduled . 


It was announced by the White 


starvation in Russia in 1920-21.” House on April 2 that President 
that |Truman’s plans to speak at Cleve- 
World War II created a condi- | land, Miss., May 8, at the annual 
tion tending to foster intense | gathering of the Delta Council, 
rivalry between the two coun- | had 


been cancelled because of 
“pressure of business —- interna- 


condition of insecurity, anxiety | tional events and domestic af- 
and misery now prevailing fairs.” 
througout the world encourages ment 
the weaker nations to gravitate Charles G. Ross said there was no 
into one camp or the other, thus| “specific reason” to w hich the 


In making the announce- 
Presidential Secretary 


be attributed, 
“an inoppor- 


cancellation could 
hut that 1t seemed 
tune time” for the President to 
get away from Washington. No 
change has been announced in the 
President’s plans to go to New 
York April 21 to address the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated 
Press, end to Princeton University 


WS | June 17 to receive an honorary 
Free communication between | degree. The latter occasion is that 
the peoples of the two countries | of the Princeton bicentennial con- 
is now impossible, he said. Dr. | vocation, at which the President 
Counts listed as another obstacle | j; scheduled to speak, and which 
the fact that Soviet educational | yj] attract several hundred dele- 
in | 


gates from universities through- 
out the world. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








pO a SS Eee 
Wednesday, April 9 : baie - 416.1 
Thurseay, April 10__ ~~ 
Friday, April 11_...___-- __ 41468 

Saturday, April 12_-_---- .... 483 
Monday, April 14 ---_--_- Pee 

| Tuesday Re ae, 
Two weeks ago, April 1 . 422.28 
Month ago, March 15__--- ———— ieee 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 
§ figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended March 22, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are showr separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 22 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,327,810 shares, which amount was 17.01% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,904,600 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended March 15 of 
1,768,920 shares, or 17.33% of the total trading of 5,106,070 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended March 15 amounted to 336,800 shares, or 16.62% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 1,013,435 shares. During the week 
ended March 15 trading for the account of Curb members of 342,392 
shares was 13.71% of the total trading of 1,249,110. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales-on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Let Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 22, 1947 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
a Ss EEE EE nn eee ee 164.470 
ga Td a RS rt int aaah a EE 3,740,130 
. 2 =e as 3.904.600 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of "Members 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
thev are registered— 
Total purchases___ ed ; ; 432.410 
Sheost seies....-_.... s 67.140 
Pee Wiican 342,920 


Total seies...... 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases_ 108.110 
Short sales 11,690 
tOther sales__-_-- . $0,100 


°s 410,060 10.79 


Total sales ' ; 101,700 2.69 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchas es 135.650 
Short sales 5 20,890 
ae 118,990 


Total sales 

4. Total 
Total purchases__-_- 676,170 
Short sales 69,630 
TOther sales 552,010 


- wes " 139,850 3.53 


Total sales : 651,640 17.01 
Total Reund-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED MARCH 22, 1947 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
Short sales c 13.575 
tOther sules sani a 999,860 


Total sales . 1,013,435 


B. Round-Lot Trans actions for Account of Membcrs 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered 
Total purchases 104,560 
Short sales 5,350 
tOther sales as 85,045 
Total sales . 60,295 9.62 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases_ 20,250 
Short sales ; 1,290 
+Other sales__—__- Sa shile 13,050 
Total sales_____- 14,850 1.73 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases__ 56,890 
Short sales__ -__- 4,800 
s;Other sales___-_- 45,055 
Total sales._.____- . ; 49,855 5.273 
4. Total 
Total purchases_____ . 7 181,700 
Short sales Pe 11,950 
tOther sales_____ 143,150 
Total sales AP ee eo 155,100 16.62 
C. Odd-Lot transactions fer Acccunt of Specialist 
Customers’ short sales__-_ , 0 
§Customers’ other sales_-- 59,556 
Toca) puree... ......... o . 59,556 
Total sales______ 47,258 
*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners, including special partners 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of memberys’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volune includes only sales. 


tRound-lot shcrt sales whieh are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked ‘short bessetensall are incluiled with ‘‘other sales.’’ 


Bankers Dollar Acceptances Ouistanding 
On February 28, $230,031 ,000 


The volume of bankers dollar acceptances outstanding on Feb. 
28, amounted to $230,031,000 a decrease of $11,405,000 from the 
Jan. 31 total, according to the monthly acceptances survey issued 
on March 17 by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As com- 
pared with a year before, the Feb. 28 total represents an increase of 
$63,179,000. 

In the month to month comparison, Imports, Exports, Domestic 
Shipments, Domestic Warehouse Credits and the figures based on 
goods stored in or shipped between foreign countries were all lower 
on Feb. 28, than on Jan. 31; while the only increase was dollar 
exchange. 


In the yearly analysis all items except imports and exports 








showed a-decrease on Feb. 28, 1947, from the corresponding date 
a year before. 


The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 


BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
Federal Reserve District— 


Feb. 28, 1947 Jan. 31, 1947 Feb. 28, 1946 
i Ss $15,785,000 $17,832,000 $23,250,000 
, . | ae Re Cis 147,465,000 150,093,000 93,469,000 
3 Philadelphia... SePrAY: 14,825,000 16,716,000 11,633,000 
A, AIRE SRE 1,983,000 1,516,000 1,647,000 
5 Richmond_______ age fil cas 1,016,000 936,000 1,637,000 
| EER ae ai 3,916,000 4,833,000 5,892,000 
2: ae eee 6,421,000 7,914,000 5,029,000 
... x_n 0 he es Sethe Mpa 1,900,000 1,644,000 963,000 
9 Minneapolis_____ RO Te 227,000 244,000 184,000 
10 Kansas City_____ FR ea eA ae eee Stiiins 
| Eo Tease 3,783,000 4,627,000 637,000 
eS Gan Peancisco........... 32,710,000 35,081,000 22,511,000 
I $230,031,000 $241,436,000 $166,852,000 
Decrease for month____ $11,405,000 Increase for year__... $63,179,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Feb. 28, 1947 Jan. 31, 1947 Feb. 28, 1946 
NET a $163,775,000 $171,740,000 $108,933,000 
EEE RE 34,539,000 34,986,000 17,805,000 
Domestic shipments__._._.... = 11,749,000 12,033,000 13,396,000 
Domestic warehouse credits_._______ 12,524,000 14,928,000 17,899,000 
er eneaae: 104,000 13,000 178,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries_________ 7,340,000 7,736,000 8,641,000 


This decrease may be considered seasonal as since 1925 there have been 17 de- 
creases as against six increases in the month of February. Declines in imports of 
coffee, burlap, and skins, and in domestic storage of cotton accounted for a large 
Part of the decreases in the respective classifications. 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own bilis__._._ $76,240,000 Bills of others__.. $94,524,000 
Decrease for month... $12,359,000 


Total_... $170,764,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, MARCH 17, 1947 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
Tee ™ Ye % }} % 
Tieernstapieinonasinls Ve 13 % 
ae Me Ve % 13 Yo 

120 4 13 Ve % 

= - 1% 18% 

EE ee 1‘e +8 Yo 





Dept. Store Sales in N. Y. Federal Reserve 
District in February, 8% Over Last Year 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on March 21 
that February sales in department stores, in the second (New York) 

















































OPA and Other Agencie 
To End June 30 


Legislation enacted by Con 
gress, and signed on March 22 b 
President Truman provides fo 
the termination of OPA and othe 
wartime control agencies by Juné 
30. Congressional action on the 
legislation was completed o 
March 12, when the Senate ap 
proved a Senate-House Confer 
ence report thereon, following the 
approval by the House of the re 
port on March 11. The report had 
to do with the $179,645,688 defi 
ciency appropriation bills whi 
included a final allotment o 
slightly more than $14,000,000 for 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and a rider which directs 
the OPA and other wartime con- 
trol agencies to liquidate by 
June 30. Going out of business 
along with OPA said Associated 
Press Washington accounts on 
March 12 will be the Civilian 
Production Administration, the 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion and the Office of 
Temporary Controls. The same 
advices stated: 


Actually, OPA may cease op- 
erations well before June 30 
for agency officials claim the 
slightly more than $14,000,000 
finally provided for its liquida- 
tion will last at most through 
April. That sum is all available 
for operation between now and 
July 1, for paying off OPA em- 
ployees, and closing its business. 

Included in the Deficiency 
appropriation Measure — which 
the House passed yesterday and 
sent to the Senate—are funds 
for a number of Government 





Federal Reserve District increased 8% over a year before. The 
combined sales of January and February 1947, were up 13% from a 
similar period the previous year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in 
department stores at the end of February 1947 were 49% over those 
of the same month in°1946. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported 
a 5% loss in net sales in February. Their stocks on hand at the 
close of the month were 57% over the figures for February 1946. 
The details as made available by the Reserve Bank follows: 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY MAJOR LOCALITIES 
Second Federal Reserve District 
——Percentage Change from Preceding Year—— 
Net Sales— - Stocks on Hand 
Jan.-Feb. 1946 Feb. 28, 1947 








Department stores 


Feb. to 
Second District 








— — + +13 +49 
ei: as ee iceellaniniasaicte ‘ > +14 +47 
Northern New Jersey + 2 + 8 +35 

eee ; 0 + 6 +39 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties +t 9 +18 +60 
Bridgeport —____ ‘ 7 5 +10 +17 +43 
Lower Hudson River Valley. ae +14 +15 +55 
Poughkeepsie __. +10 +13 +54 
Upper Hudson River Valley ‘ +13 +13 + 58 
ae Ete +13 +11 + 63 
Schenectady | : eee +12 +15 +50 
Central New York State ‘. ‘ +17 +2) + 60 
Mohawk River — ernee + § +11 +40 
Utica ne + 4 +10 +31 
Syracuse ______ ere ; + 22 +25 +71 
Northern New York State ~ + 8 +14 —_—- 
Southern New York State ; +13 +18 +61 
Binghamton ___ z ; + 6 +14 + 63 
I ec hiet ence ‘ « +15 +15 +58 
Western New York State__ OES ean + 7 +10 +58 
ae ad , + 2 + 7 + 56 
Niagara Falls __ sia as : +15 +17 +44 
..... a en : +14 +15 + 66 
*Apparel stores ___ Spree — § + 2 +57 
*Chiefly New York City. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
(1935-1939 average = 100] 
——— 1946 - 1947 
Feb. Dec. Jan. Feb. 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted____- 157 385 186 170 

Sales (average daily), unacjusted 174 392 +182 188 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted_ 207 232 228 224 

Stocks, unadjusted __ - —_ San 213 +206 231 

"Stocks, seasonally adjusted seco 167 238 7234 249 

*Seasonal adjustment factors for 1938-1946 revised; available upon request. 


tRevised. 


(NDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES FOR SIX LEADING CITIES IN THE 
SECOND FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
[1935-39 average 109; 
1946-——— 





——1947— 


Average monthly, unadjusted: Feb. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
New York City - i a ee 161 381 i95 175 
Newark . 144 355 *156 145 
Buffalo — : “ 188 431 202 192 
Rochester _ : 163 412 195 185 
Syracuse .- 4 : 196 527 244 240 
Bridgeport : me scapes 135 404 180 148 

Average daily, unadjusted 
New York City oe 178 389 191 194 
Newark  _. : 160 363 *153 161 
Buffalo 201 441 199 205 
Rochester 173 421 192 198 
Syracuse 209 539 241 256 
Bridgeport ’ 149 412 177 164 

tAverage daily, seasonally adjusted: 

New York City-_- sicicecccs: 7 #233 227 220 
Newark : *191 #199 *202 191 
Buffalo — 2 “ #251 *267 269 256 
Rochester : er 212 *254 237 241 
Syracuse — 272 *323 330 333 
Bridgeport , 5 *194 218 203 213 





*Revised. tSeasonal adjustment factors revised; available upon request. 































agencies. The Veterans Admin- 


istration gets the biggest 
amount, approximately $145,- 
000,000. 


The deficiency appropriation 
bill was originally passed by the 
House on Feb. 18, and by the Sen- 
ate on March 5, on which date it 
went to conference for adjust- 
ment of the House and Senate 
provisions; the House registered 
its approval of the conference re- 
port on March 11 by a vote of 
342 to 49, while the Senate agreed 
to the report on March 12 by a 
voice vote. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on April 
9 a summary of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended March 29, continu- 
ing a series of current figures be- 
ing published by the Commission, 
The figures are based upon re- 
ports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended March 29, 1947 





Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases ) For Week 


Number of orders J 22,008 
Number of shares ‘ 632,773 
Dollar value $25,912,510 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 









































Customers’ short sales , 348 
*Customers’ other sales 18,772 
Customers’ total sales 19,120 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales a 13,106 
*Customers’ other sales 516,384 
Customers’ total sales 529,490 

















Dollar value $20,595,719 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 









































Short sales 0 
¢tOther sales__ 161,050 
Total sales 161,050 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares___----~--- 256,150 














*Sales marked ‘“‘short-exempt’” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”’ 

















+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot or- 
ders and sales to liquidate a long position 
which is less than a round lot are reported 
with “other sales.” 
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The National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Shows Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
‘National Fertilizer Association declined to 199.5 for the week ended 
April 12, 1947 from 200.4 in the preceding week. This is the second 
consecutive week in which the index has fallen. A month ago the | 
index stood at 199.6 and a year ago at 145.8, all based on the 1935- 
1939 average as 100. The Association’s report issued on April 14, 
continued as follows: | 

During the week four of the composite groups in the index | 
declined while four advanced; the other three remained at the level 
of the preceding week. The price rises for grains, eggs, and wool | 
were more than offset by declines for cotton and livestock, with the | 
result that the index for the farm products group fell. The drop in| 
the index fur miscellaneous commodities was due to lower quotations | 
for rubber, cottonseed meal, bran and middfings. The textiles index | 
and the fertilizer materials index declined slightly. Prices for bellies, | 
meats and some fats and oils fell, but higher prices for flour, potatoes | 
and sugar caused the foods index to rise. The fuels index rose | 
slightly. The drop in the price of steel scrap was more than offset | 
by higher prices tor tin and silver, and the metals index rose 0.4%. 
Higher prices for alcohol, both denatured and ethyl, and creosote oil 
caused the chemicals and drugs index to advance. 

During the week 27 price series in the index declined and 16 
advanced; in the preceding week 26 declined and 15 advanced; in the 
second preceding week 22 declined and 24 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 








grains, prices of farm products decreased 1.4% during the week, 
reaching a level 0.3% below a month ago and 34.0% above early 
April, 1946. Wheat quotations dropped nearly 7% in the absence of 
government purchase of flour as there were reports of better domestic 
and European crops. Quotations for other grains also declined. Large 
supplies brought lower prices for good to choice steers but prices of 
other cattle advanced as demand centered on lower priced grades. 
Hog prices declined as supplies improved slightly. Live poultry quo- 
tations were higher. Domestic wool prices again advanced as CCC 
raised selling prices to meet parity requirements. 

“Average prices of food decreased 1.3%, with declines in all sub- 
groups except cereal products, which advanced fractionally. Ample 
supplies, coupled with resistance to prevailing high prices, particu- 
larly for pork, brought declines for meats. Prices of dressed poultry 
and eggs advanced with Easter demand. Average prices of fruits and 
vegetables and dairy products were lower. ces were higher 


Sugar pri 
as the Office of Temporary Controls raised ceiling prices to cover 
increased ocean freight rates. Prices of salt were higher due to in- 
creased production costs, Lower prices were reported for black pep- 
per, lard and edible vegetable oils, largely reflecting lack of demand 
at prevailing high prices. On the average foods were 3.7% below the 
level of early March and 49.9% higher than last year. 

“Other Commodities—Prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods rose 0.3% as a group. Higher raw material costs 
caused sharp advances for some chemicals, including acetone, ethyl 
alcohol, benzene, and lead arsenate, but there were declines for cream 
of tartar and tartaric acid, reflecting lower costs, and for ergot, 
tallow and cotton seed meal. Higher labor and raw material costs 
also brought price increases for newsprint, woodpulp and box board, 











| 
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No. of R.R. Employees 
Increased to 1,326,337 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
'middle of March, 1947, totaled 
1,326,337, a decrease of 2.97% 
compared with the corresponding 
/month last year, and an increase 
|of 0.11% over February, 1947, ac- 
‘cording to a report just issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


| A decline under March, 1946, is 
|shown in the number of em- 
| ployees for every reporting group 
Bets the exception of executives, 
'officials, and staff assistants, and 
‘transportation (train and engine 
| service), which shows increases 
|of 0.11% and 0.69%, respectively. 
|The percentages of decreases are: 


Professional, clerical, and gen- 
|eral, 1.87; maintenance of way 
'and structures, 6.58; maintenance 
of equipment and _ stores, 3.43; 
transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard), 4.11; and trans- 
switch 





, 1935-1939—=100° : | neo neg p greece 
Each Gteup —— — Lv and for some housefurnishings. Prices of Ponderosa and sugar pine | tenders, and hostlers), 0.40. 
5 ek pe k ZO , . — ens 
- are to the Group Apr.12, Apr.5, Mar. 15, Apr. 13.| rose, reflecting the general shortage of mill work lumber and cedar 
'T e p lod c "7 "7 4 | - » - * > . oe . : .Y > 
— Foods ll poo pth ae | siding was up sharply. With restoration of free trading in crude | Cuban Sugar Crop 
Fats and Oils____-_______. ‘ 317.8 320.7 321.4 147.4 | rubber, prices of smoked sheets and Amber No. 3 declined but latex | Over 6 Million Short Tons 
Cottonseed Oil............. 433.1 433.1 427.4 RGa.S. | keetiod 92 : : er ici r conte. cmiianins: eel ee 7? sa] | : 
23.0 Farm Products a ts “176 2508 2560 i731 | crepe, in short supply, rose sharply. There were further substantial | The current 1947 Cuban sugar 
oe shsnemierabahines poemneemsaeas ast 8 oe ri ee | increases in soap prices. Cattlefeed prices were lower. Higher prices ‘crop, estimated at 6,137,000 short 
0 RE ES ee a a ne 258.3 246 .: 253 73. } : ae ae . ail dl , . te ; ¢ recte 9 rani 
Livestock his.£ SS aeeae 4 235.6 942.9 249.5 161.55 | were reported for brick and other building materials, gasoline and — 1s —e pow ag S oees 

17.3 | RS Seas ee > Re 170.3 170.2 159.2 131.7 Pwr lt sata ea a ee —) rate wunaer tavora - Onaltions, 

10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities.----__- 158.6 142.4 1626 133.9 lubricating oil and tool steel. Quotations fo1 me silver Sncweee. ‘according to cable advices re- 

$3 org ie ER ROWE He 336 5 $51.3 ashe 00.6 | Prices of certain fine cotton goods and wool dress goods adv anced ceived by Lamborn & Company, 

6.1 Building ES SN LECT 203.4 203.4 203.0 1678 | and prices of Manila hemp were higher following relaxation of in-| sugar brokers. The advices from 

‘3 Fertiliser’ a gama oF ane Lt eye aoe Le tet ventory restrictions by the Office of Temporary Controls.” |the latter further state: 

3 Pertilizers__.....----..------_~.... 133.7 133.7 133.7 119.8 CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS Should the estimate of 6,137, 

3 Parm Machinery__..-..-...---.... 126.3 12€.3 126.3 105.3 FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 5, 1947 | 000 tons be attained, it will be a 

a — —_— — — (1926-100) . to| new all-time record crop for 
o rcel lange to : r 

100.0 All groups combined__________-___. 199.5 200.4 1996 145.8 April5. 1947from--| Cuba. The previous high was 

"Indexes on 1926-22 nase were: April 12, 1947, 155.4; April 5, 1947, 156.1; and Commodity Groups 4-5 3-29 3-22 3-3 4-6 3-29 3-8 4-6 established in 1925 when 5,894, 

April 13, 1946, 113.6. 1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 000 tons were harvested. In 
All commodities_____._.___..---. 148.8 149.4 149.0 148.7 109.1 — 0.4 0.1 +364| 1946 the outturn amounted to 
s 8 FE . s s Farm products ~ 181.2 182.8 182.9 181.8 135.2 1.4 0.3 34.0 | 4 476,000 tons. Production since 
vil Engineering Gonstruction Totals a nr Perera --- 1644 166.5 166.2 170.7 109.7 — 13 — 37 +499/ the start of grinding, to March 

- ¢ > “ts 7 ”? wi 9 a | a 7 © ? + .. | . . © 
Senile peaietie. peeaet———- Fes) 198 49K 1974 10808 +04 +- 14 4333 31 this year, approximated 3,- 
4 | or Week Fuel and lighting materials___- - 103.9 103.5 101.7 988 85.5 0.4 5.2 +21.5 | 527 000 tons as a ne 
Metals and metal products i40.3 140.3 140.3 139.7 108.0 0 0.4 29.9 | tons to the same date last year 

Civil engineering construction volume in continental Uni Building materials 177.8 177.0 176.7 175.3 1240 + 0.5 + 14 +434) ang ; arch 
nited : | and 3,761,000 tons to March 31, 
. . ° Chemicals and allied products__ 134.5 132.8 133.0 130.6 96.0 1.3 3.0 + 40.1} «lg dit is 

States totals $125.198,000 for the week ending April 10, 1947, as re- | gousefurnishings pone 1267 i266 1266 1261 108.7 + 01 + 05 +166| 1925. During the month of 
ported by eg gee News-Record.” This volume is 4% below the | Miscellaneous commodities _ 115.7 1149 1146 111.9 95.4 0.7 3.4 +213| March this year production to- 

previous week, 5% above the corresponding week of 1 y Special Groups | te ; é gai 
i ee “a ng of last year, and | nsw materials 164.0 165.5 1643 1625 1222 —09 + 09 +342| taled 1,754,000 tons as against 
-fodlng _-. four-week moving average. The report, | Semi-manufactured articles 1456 1451 1451 1440 1006 + 03 ~ 1.1 +447] 1,571,000 tons for the same 
issued on April 10, added: Manufactured products 142.8 143.3 143.1 143.7 104.6 0.3 — 06 +365| month last year and 1,380,000 

Private construction this week, $42,973,000, is 28% less than last | , All commodities other than .,| tons during March of 1925. 
week, and 46% below the week last year, Public construction, $82 — tenet re ee ee eee eee inslipliese L t 161 mill ere in 

. ‘ ¢ ‘ ’ “he All commodities other than ast year milis W 
225,000, is 15% above last week, and 111% a ai il : ; i om ee ; 

, ; ® greater than the week | Farm products and foods 132.3. 131.9 131.3 129.4 1024 + 0.3 + 2.2 +29.2 mbe 
last year. State and municipal construction, $60,139,000, 19% above mie mee as ate this: oar, 
last k. is 1399 a Sine A , PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM is expected to opera sy , 
ast week, is 139% above the 1946 week. Federal construction, $22,- MARCH 29, 1947 TO APRIL 5, 1947 160 mills are now grinding. 183 
eda = is 6% above last week, and 59% above the week last vear. oo ea | mills were in operation in 1925 

otal engineering construction for the 15-week period of 1947 | chemicals 3.0 Woolen and worsted goods 0.5| The grinding capacity of the 
records a cumulative total of $1,443,836,000, which is 17% above the | Paper and pulp 2.8 Other textile products 0.4) mills currently operating, ace 
total for a like period of 1946. On a cumulative basis, private con- | Bric and tiv 1.0 Bituminous coal_ 3 | cording to Lamborn & Com- 
struction in 1947 totals $896,925,000, which is 10% above that for 1946. | S¢i10 fo cos ee ap Be eg ae 
Public construction, $546,911,000, is 31% greater than the cumulative | Lumber 0.9 Furniture 0.2) 1925. 
ae for the corresponding period of 1946, whereas state and munici- a 27 fee Peeauess 01 | 
s ~ > . 3 < hes ~  Sretens . ———— EEE ______—— 
pal construction, $416,456,000 to date, is 48% above 1946 Federal umbing and heating 0.7 Furnishings ).1 
. . — oe? : . Petroleum and product: 6 her tk ling materials 0.1 | ° ° 
ee $130,455,000 dropped 3% below the 15-week total ilies ies i 4 mg — . | Rubber Bill Signed 
oO 6. ecreas | . . 
ivi Sn oopt : : Grains 4.7 Dairy products 09| President Truman on March 29 
rman nencering eeeten volume for the current week, last | Rubber 3.6 Other foods 07\signed a bill to extend, until 
> Z , - a* > 95 es and c t , € 
, e 1946 week are: arte 2.5 Hides and skins ° .;March 31, 1948, the Government's 
4 ’ so 3 ; : attle teed 2.1 Oils and fats 0.6 | > t - ; 
Tot: . . April 10,’47 April 3, °47 April 11, °46 | Livestock and poultry 18 Fertilizer materials 0.3} aliocation autnority over rubber. 
otal U. Ss. Construction ____ $125,198,000 $130,762,000 $118,860,000 | Fruits and vegetables 1.1 Clothing 0.2 The legislation also authorizes the 
Private Construction 42,973,000 59,421,000 79,809,000 | Drugs and pharmaceuticals C.1 Government to continue in the 
Public Constructi ‘ : : tRevised . : : 
) mstruction —__..__ 82,225,000 71,341,000 39,051,000 ty , | synthetic rubber producing busi- 
“_ ID: » « n *Base 1 3 --exly index 7 rices f about 9 ) 1odities ici z } > s . 
oe _ Municipal______ 60,139,000 50,464,000 25,168,000 | PEN og Page. =the BLS ¥ * sly ind x ge of ab . 900 rs d the mbieh ness. but ended. as of midnight, 
are spe . ‘ > rl as’ S Nanses 1 whe general level imary é et prices. his mnaex snot ape - = ecaeaa ‘ comiee eae 
j ' qn ; , Ae 22,086,000 20,877,000 13,883,000 | be distinguished from the daily index of 28 commodities. For the most part, prices March 31, this yea! ee 
n the classified construction groups re . tee | are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on com-| purchasing of natura rupoper, 
: : g S, waterworks, sewerage, | nas 2 ; a pb vageracic “eon © asing 
sac «Cf sie aade . oa 38 ae Bina &*> | modity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices It i “~onores > te pa) = 
ae es yeep rae and unclassified construction | designed as an indicator of week-to-week changes and should not be compared Congress completed action on the 
s we very last week. 


Seven of the nine classes record 

. " a . _ » ye 4 ed 
gains this w eek over the 1946 week as follows: Waterworks, sewer- 
age, bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, public buildings 
and unclassified construction. ie 


New Capital 


New capital for construction purposes this week totals $24,228,- 


000 and is made up of state and municipal bond sales. 
for construction purposes for the 
761,000, 19% greater than the $400 
sponding period of 1946. 


New ca 


Wholesale Prices Decline 0.4% in Week | 
Ended April 5, Labor De 


With lower prices for a 
market prices declined 0.4% 
according to the Bureau of 
Labor, which on April 10 ad 
continued to advance.” 
Bureau’s index of comm 
148.8% of the 1926 ave 
and 36.4% above a year 
“Farm Products an 








ago. The Bureau’s advices continued: 


pital | 
15-week period of 1947 totals $475,- | 
{655,000 reported for the corre- | 


<1 


partment Reports” 


gricultural commodities, average primary 
during the week ended April 5, 1947, 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
ded that “nonagricultural commodities 
At the same time it was stated that the 
odiy prices in primary markets dropped to 
rage. 0.1% higher than four weeks earlier | 


d Foods—Led by substantial. declines for! 


directly with the rtmouthly index. 





Bank Dehits for Month of March 


n April 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits” which w 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| give below: 


18) 

gs 

SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 


3 Months Ended 


legislation, which is in the form 
of a joint resolution on March 25, 
vhen the House agreed to-#mend- 
ments in the resolution as if passed 
thet body on March 24.,. The. ilouse 
had previously passed the*resolu< 
tion on March 17. 
Designed to keep the synthetic 
|rubber industry going untib Con- 
gress fixes a permanent’ rubber 
policy for the national defense, 


fe | 











March, March, March, March, ill < Ss e ti ores 
Federal Reserve District— . 1947 1946 1947 1946 ) the bill at me wero 4 no = = 
0 Ee ee = 4,061 3,745 11,767 10,774|to private industry the naturai 
ha ae TE SO 36,559 33,270 106,361 112,419 | rubber trade, and removes it from 
<a « gan ae tela aie eee lee - 4,053 3,808 11,943 10.846 | the jurisdiction of the Reconstruc- 
SS PR oe ae Le eR ,92 957 # ,40% | 4s a - ; j 
Richmond______ wpaeae at hs 3.568 3159 10.392 g'9g1 | tion Finance Corporation, which 
lie iach tints tase tdi inna tininlgrnitndinctnenn 3,676 3.108 10,504 8,900| was sole purchaser and seller in 
Be rr. Se 15,132 12,832 40,929 34,728 | wartime. 
Ot, TOs .2..-5.... ne 3Aabécecee pene 2.878 2,423 8,383 6,812 ; ‘ 
PONON nt. ccc cccc cu eneteene 2.019 1.594 5,777 4,593 Control over domestic allocation 
Kansas City__-------------_-----------. 3,407 2,823 9,998 8.094 | ana use of both natural and syn= 
A Sen a i Sea fe 4 jag ane ose, | thetic rubber is retained, said the 
Oe eee Me ke. Vhs, IES & : . : | Associated Press, in order to in- 
Total, 334 centers__._____.---_----_-. 93,319 7,579 268,388 250,684 | sure against individual companies 
2 pd York City---------------—. 33/547 35,630 97.587 eteyet acquiring and hoarding the still- 
pe . a 49,9528 43,449 142,311 121,636 | ; he. detriment 
193 other centers___..__---_._-- 9,814 8,459 28,430 24.061; scarce material to the detr 





*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. ,of other. users. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week | 
Ended April 5, 1947 Increased 26,500 Bhis. 


Condition of National Banks 


The statement of condition of the National Banks under the Comptroller’s call on Dec. 31, 1946 
| has recently been iss j i ‘ : , : ghee t.2. 
The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | F n issued and is summarized below. For purposes of comparison, like details for previous 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended April 5, 1947 | ontae back to and including June 30, 1946, are included. 


was 4,891,600 barrels, a gain of 26,500 barrels per day over the pre- | 
ceding week and an increase of 445,500 barrels per day over the 
corresponding week of 1946. The current figure also exceeded by 
146,600 barrels the daily average figure of 4,745,000 barrels estimated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the 
month of March, 1947. [The estimate for the month of April was 
not available.|] Daily output for the four weeks ended April 5, 
1947 averaged 4,865,700 barrels. The Institute’s statement follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 14,772,000 barreis of crude oil daily and produced 4,374,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,138,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,653,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 8,206,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended April 5, 1947; and had in storage at the end of that 





week 106,966,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 9,213,- 
000 barrels of kerosine; 32,358,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 





43,541,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















| 
} 





State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Apr. 5, Previous Apr. 5, Apr. 6, 
March Apr. 1 1947 Week 1947 1946 
**New York-Penna.-_- 48,200 46,600 1,350 47,050 48,700 | 
Pierids ..._.....--...-~ — 150 150 100 
**West Virginia -_~_- 8,000 7,700 : 800 7,600 7,850 
**Ohio—Southeast —) 8,000 6,550 350 6,450 5,700 
Ohio—Other __------ j 2,300 100 2,350 2,150 
| Sa 18,000 18,300 250 17,800 19,150 
Times... ..----— 210,000 184,300 5,800 188,100 209,050 
eae 29,000 27,250 . i50 27,150 32,800 
Biieeieen =... 47,000 43,050 — 1,200 42,650 46,400 
RID, sic wseshanshivenen 700 7650 650 750 
Kansas  — . = 270,000 275,000 *+276,450 — 4,700 271,500 236,000 
Oklahoma 375,000 378,125 379,250 8,850 371,250. 368,500 
Texas— 
oy 8 _— 20,650 100 20,600 
2 157,950 50 157,900 
a. ff 483,450 3,850 486,350 
District IV._...... 242,000 242,000 
PES VU cenannae 38,150 - 150 38,250 
Oe ee 325,550 12,550 316,150 
Other Dist. VI_--. 111,300 t 300 111,050 
District VII-B__--- 36,750 } 300 36,500 
District VII-C__--- 35,700 t 800 35,100 
Bestest ~4VERL....... 480,700 + 7,000 475,450 
District Th accnsae 133,550 + 3,550 130,900 
District X ......- —_ 84,800 t 150 84,700 
Tota] Texas__----. 2,060,000 $2,186,125 2,150,550 + 20,800 2,134,950 1,864,100 
North Louisiana_---- 94,950 t 100 95,200 84,850 
Coastal Louisiana__- 312,600 + 1,150 311,750 286,800 
Tota] Louisiana__-_- 400,000 447,000 407,550 + 1,250 406,950 371,650 
eee £o nee 79,000 £2,693 73,300 : 150 73,800 77,500 
Dees ......-.. 77,000 £6,300 + 300 85,450 55,850 
C0 2,100 1,300 + 300 1,050 1,150 
New Mexico—So. East] 101,000 112,000 103,150 — 750 103,700 95,300 
New Mexico—Other— J 5C0 500 500 
THE | eens oacen 100,000 108,350 3,500 110,900 104,200 
Montana ..-....-.-- 24,000 21,206 - 950 22,050 20,150 
| a ES 38,000 36,850 - 2,350 36,750 23,450 
Ce cao cemese 850,000 « $843,200 910,000 + 11,400 906,900 855,100 
Total United States. 4,745,000 4,891,600 + 26,500 4,865,700 4,446,100 
@“*Pennsylvania Grade (included above)_-_- 60,850 + 2,500 61,100 62,250 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed forecasts. They include the 
condensate that is moved in crude pipelines. The A. P. I. figures are crude oil only. 
As requirements may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, con- 
templated withdrawals from crude oil inventories must be deducted, as pointed out by 
the Bureau, from its estimated requirements to determine the amount of new crude 
to be produced. Figures for April not yet available. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week cnded 7:00 a.m. April 3 1947 


‘ vs 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
4ncludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and for certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 4 to 12 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 4 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE 
FUEL AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENEDED APRIL 5, 1947 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate cf unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis—— 
§Gasoline tFinished tStks. of $Stks. 
% Daily Crude Runs: Product’n and tStocks -Gas, Oil of 











Refin'g to Stills at Ref. Untin. of & Dist. Resid. 

©€apac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 

“  Disteict— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
‘East Coast --------- 99.5 780 93.0 1,793 22,817 3,931 8,637 6,141 
Priel 0) 1-<--—< 763 97 678 259 2,680 166 370 232 
District Mo. 2------ 84.7 65 1048 219 1,011 38 61 112 
: ek ae 874 799 918 2,632 23,063 1,168 2,388 1,891 
ats Rae: Mo,.__-- 783 386 82.3 1,326 10,726 331 1,196 908 
“niand Texas. _--- 598 206 63.0 994 4.486 164 291 684 
“Texas Gulf Coast.... 89.2 1,079 88.0 3,412 15,192 1,651 6,122 5,536 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. -97.4- 345 107.5 1,009 5,221 692 1,785 1,477 
No. La. & Arkansas—_ 55.9 65 51.6 180 2,034 209 466 108 

Rocky Mountain— 

in Mexico —----- 19.0 11 846 38 87 16 34 48 
Other Rocky Mt.... 709 113 685 360 3,127 45 487 661 
California .....----- 85.5 824 82.9 2,152 16,522 802 10,521 25,743 





tal U. 8.—B. of M. 
a April 5, 1947_° 85.8 4,772 85.9 14,574 °106,966 9,213 32,358 43,541 
tal U. 8.—B. of M. 
wT enal Mar. 29, 1947 85.8 4,843 87.1 14,396 107,576 9,572 32,737 42,703 
. B. of M. basis 
©. rd 6. 008 at _.. 4,533 --- 13,332 +103,687 9,831 30,467 37,206 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,548,000 barrels. ‘Includes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 8,870,000 barrels. iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §In addition, there were produced 2.138.000 barrels of 
kerosine, 5,653,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,206,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil in the week ended April 5, 1947, as compared with 2,064,000 barrels, 
5 959,000 barrels and 8,668,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
3,298,000 barrels. 5,186,000 barrels and 8,197,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended April 6, 1946. 








CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 29, 1946, SEPT. 30, AND DEC. 31, 1946 


(In thousands of dollars) 











June 29, 1946 


Sept. 30, 1946 






























Dec. 31, 1946 
(5,018 banks) (5,014 banks) (5,013 banks) 
‘ ASSETS $s s $s 
oans and dis 
Ca Geenet os ce nt Rese eae nnn nnn nnn en 14,498,441 15,801,498 17,309,767 
. 8. G securities, direct obligations___._......... =| 7 5,315 75 
Obligations guaranteed by U. S. Gevnanimnen “OR GaG tar eye ae ae nes = $0,218 508 ea 2 
Obligation: Sts 1; Ca ye as en ‘ te 
= ons of States and political subdivisions.._.i1nn.......______ 2,454,265 2,670,103 2,659,598 
Other bonds, notes and debentures__..______ 7 
Outberdin'seeinn. ‘wthni ahah er eye et earmmeemeeen 1,945,946 1,971,204 1,986,327 
S, Including stocks of Federal Reserve banks__._..__._____ 143,654 153,448 153,359 
T t l . . — ee at RF nee op 
RET SURO, SN DIN oon ctiade ccmeenmemiiinainnedadieaia ee 66,515,182 65,911,762 63,952,583 
Cash, balances with other banks, including reserve balances, and cash : 
Steg ge Bede gS RE Re en a NG 18,661,851 18,910,443 20,067,167 
Bank premises owned, furniture and fixtures___..09n..... 495.982 508,404 508 893 
Real estate owned other than bank premises____......________________ EE 10,038 10,109 8.488 
Investments and other assets indirectly representing bank premises or 
other real estate a ea eT ke SIE | eR a OS) eR 5 t 46,916 46,376 45,464 
Customers’ liability on acceptances outstanding.___ ve 58,049 56,899 73,270 
Interest, commissions, rent and other income earned or accrued but not 
ee pier tinea insane oxen dp Sige tebe spill abit aiaaitdend demas ose en ee 140,255 148,259 137,022 
ee Se oe) A ye Pee isdtails 64,831 65,559 57,376 
a Ir nN 85,993,054 85,657,811 84,850,263 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations____.__.___ 42,560,021 44,320,244 45,522,709 
Time deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations_______________ 17,173,998 17,718,574 18,031,756 
Deposits of U. S. Government and 0 gg ae ee ae 7,696,306 5,076,413 1,843,485 
Deposits of States and political subdivisions____...........___-___________ 4,006,759 3,939,025 4,125,722 
Deposits of banks Re SE Ce RS SE nS SE ee 7,816,787 7,712,905 8,355,243 
Other deposits (certified and cashiers’ RR re et ae 1,240,887 1,102,473 1,355,243 
cE ee ee, ee ee. eee snd 80,494,758 79,869,634 79,049,839 
SURGE “IE Sihiconeitti et oe shane 62,859,192 61,651,040 60,468,758 
OE INE © ecoee oincicece ose wkend eet oe — 17,635,566 18,218,594 18,581,081 
Bills payable, rediscounts and other liabilities for borrowed | ee ae 24,441 45,227 20,047 
Mortgages cr other liens on bank premises and other rea] estate__________ 325 339 339 
Acceptances executed by or for account of reporting banks and outstanding 71,061 66,072 83,280 
Interest, discount, rent and other income collected but not earned___.____ 43,367 50.775 56,635 
Interest, taxes and other expenses accrued and unpaid___________________ 221,003 239,619 223,436 
i MR RE Po RRM te ay eG” SN ee eee Eee 264,522 254,817 266,888 
Ra) Re Re A ane EE eh Pa ee eae oe 81,119,477 80,526,483 79,700,464 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capite] steck (see miemoranna. BéloW) =... 1,683,489 1,748,588 1,756,621 
Surplus en eee ae ST Ne SAS ee) Se eo 2.100,222 2,176,630 2,275,884 
Undivided profits ______________ EEE, EE Ee eee oD _ 788,759 883,238 785,558 
Reserves and retirement account for preferred stock__._________________ -_ 301,107 322,872 331,736 , 
| Ra ek es ae an 4,873,577 5,131,328 5,149,799 © 
Total liabilities and capital.accounts......... —.. . nce cee een ene. 85,993,054 65,657,811 84,850,263 ° 
MEMORANDA 
Par value of capital stock: 44,106 41,478 38,765 . 
BR ee ee See cee ee nes ee ee —_ 3,318 3,134 3,024 
EL a EE IRS We Ne 1,636,253 1,704,126 1,714,982 
Re net ae Es a eee: eae Se Ree eee Se — —-———— _—_—_—— 
ink 1,683,677 1,748,738 1,756,771 
Retirable value of preferred capital stock: 
kee eee ee ey a, ee = 59,128 55,911 52,281 
Sn ee NI Oe tc chiicnssuneodcmanaiee ee 4,466 4,282 4,122 
cna cate a tala areetescnrecdonsn- esp ensemble 63,594 60,193 56.403 
Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities and for other purposes 
(including notes and bills rediscounted and securities sold with agree- 
Re ae II Biilecc tks entre s nine entntandimwemnetaedemeae 14,739,870 12.219,403 8.835,351 
Demand deposits: 
Deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations____--_-__----.. 42,560,021 44,320,244 45,522,709 
Deposit of U. S. Government: 
ee ee 8B eS een witesianii 7,431,239 4,791,103 1,556,516 
a BE ES a ee ee ee arr nee ne ew = 187,958 203,761 196,552 
Deposits of States and political subdivisions_____.___-_--_-_-_--__-----_-- 3,664,746 3,563,693 3,707,846 
Deposits of banks in the United States (including private banks and 
Aenerieatt “branches of forcign :‘ hatks) cin nncn ge enen seen 7,121,558 7,005,857 7,459,701 
Deposits of banks in foreign countries (including balances of foreign 
branches of other American banks, but excluding amounts due to own 
EE ELIE EL PE ES OE Ie OE ee EE ee 652,783 663,909 670,191 
Certified and cashiers’ checks (including dividend checks), letters of 
credit and travelers’ checks sold for cash and amounts due to Federal 
Weserve banks (transit account )...............-- eee cenen — 1,240,887 1,102,473 1,355,243 
Total demand deposits AE BEET nS Re LE ee Se ae 62,859,192 61,651,040 60,468,758 
Time deposits: 
Deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations: 17,173,998 17,718,574 18,031,756 
Depeskts Of .T, BD. GOvernMeit...nn sn nccccntencecensceeocoeensesemme 74,217 78,762 87,473 
Be = oe sd es ct encbeintnth saad ob antennas 2,892 2,787 2,944 
Deposits of States and political subdivisions_._._._.._.__-__._----------.--- 342,013 375,332 417,876! 
Deposits of banks in the United States (including private banks and 
American  brahches .6f: 2600IG BERES) — 206 sew enw nonsense 35,644 35,837 35,228 
Deposits of banks in foreign countries (including balances of foreign 
branches of other American banks, but excluding amounts due to own 
foreign branches) .......- 2.2.0.2 - nn nn oe ene enne _ 6,802 7,20 —_ 
| ae SF pee ee Pe Senne eee ee Pe ew eee 17,635,566 18,218,594 18,581,081 
Ratio of required reserves to net demand plus time deposits: c 
Ue a i ee ee er ee tae 18.72% 18.68 % 18.66 % 
ins re CRF TA are at iicnncanninnenpenmiventh 16.32% 16.32% 16.30% 
PEE EES TTT 11.10% 31.12% 11.15% 





Total, all member National banks 


—<— ee 








14.78% 
























































































































































































































14.76% 
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- Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics | 


The total production of soft coai in the week ended April 5, 1947, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 3,800 000 
net tons, a decrease of 8,350,000 tons from the preceding week. Out- 
put in the corresponding week of 1946 was 938,000 tons. Production 
of bituminous coal and lignite during the current calendar year to 
April 5, 1947, approximated 166,222,000 net tons, an increase of 2.3% 
over the 162,468,000 tons produced in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Output of Pennsylvania anthracite during the week ended 
April 5, 1947, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 804,000 tons, 
a decrease of 386.000 tons (32.4%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the production in the corresponding week of 1946 
there was a decrease oi 257,000 tons, or 24.2%. The calendar year | 
to date shows a decrease of 8.4% when compared with the corre- | 
sponding period of 1946. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- | 


hive coke in the United States zor the week ended April 5, 1947, 
showed a decrease of 88,400 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended March 29, 1947; but was 29,100 tons more than 
for the corresponding week of 1946, 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Met Tons) ) 
Week Ended————_———_- 





——Jan. 1.to date— 


| 





Apr. 5, Mar. 29, Apr. 6, *Apr. 5, Apr. 6, 
Bituminous coa)] & lignite— 1947 1947 1946 - 1447 1946 
Total, including mine fuel 3,800,000 12,150,000 938,000 166,222,000 162,468,000 
Daily average +760,000 2,025,000 188,000 2,075,000 2,003,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. tApril 1, “Eight-hour Day,” is a holiday in the | 


soft coal fieids 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PZNNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

—_———_—_—-Week Ended——— — 


} 
| 
| 


——Calendar Year to Date—— 


Apr. 5, §Mar. 29, Apr. 6, Apr. 5, Apr. 6, >? ” i 

Penn. Anthracite 1947 1947 1946 1947 : 1946 193 
*Tota!l incl. coll. fuel 804,000 1,190,000 1,061,000 14,956,000 16,323,000 14,873,000 | 
¢Commercial produc. 773,009 1,144,000 1,020,000 14,380,000 15,695,000 14,129,000 | 
Beehive Coke— ; 
{United States total 46,900 135,360 17,800 1,618,300 1,200,200 1,014,700 | 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +Exc udes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. {Estimated from 


weekly carloadings reported by 10 railroads. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State scurces or of final annua] returns from the operators.) 











_ Week Ended—————_—- - 
Mar. 29, Mar. 22, Mar. 30, | 
State— 1947 1947 1946 
é stb ios inant 409,000 396,000 434,000 
— hte 7,000 7,000 7,000 
Arkansas dan » 27,000 27,000 34 000 
Colorado padeeends 135,000 148,000 172,000 
Georgia and North Caroiina------ 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 
=i a 1,362,000 1,474,000 1,541,000 | 
Indiana _- bc asaeeiean 553,000 640,099 593,000 
 — : . — 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Kansas and Missouri a 123,000 122,000 150,000 
Kentucky—Eastern a 1,152,000 1,212,000 1,185,000 
Kentucky—Western _. ivchigatinicnsinien 450,000 496,000 452,000 
Maryland - eee 41,000 45,000 62,000 
Michigan - eee “ 2,000 1,000 3,000 
Montana (bituminous and lignite) 58,000 60,000 68,000 
New Mexico _aiinspgeieenehee an 29,000 34,000 33,000 
North and South Dakota (lignite) 48,000 50,000 34,000 
a pick chan apenas dieinciean- anise 750,000 770,000 811,000 
Oklahoma - Ve 55,000 62,000 54,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)------- 2,762,000 2,925,000 3,327,000 
Tennessee See 139,000 139,000 155,000 
Texas (bituminous and lignite)_-- 2,000 2,000 3,000 
| aa aay ie Ae 146,000 169,000 148,000 
Virginia __--- . — 373,000 418,000 399,000 
Washington ____ AE pen ereen 19,000 23,000 29,000 
+West Virginia—-Southern____--_-_- 2,265,000 2,384,000 2,252,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern- aan 1,046,000 1,075,000 1,077,000 
Wyoming oe 155.000 164,006 218,00C 
§Other Western States__________- 1,000 1,000 ' 
Total bituminous and lignite__- 12,150,000 12,885,000 13,282,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker Counties §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metais—Senate Committee Votes 
To Suspend Copper Levy—Foreign Markets Up 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 10, 
stated: “The recent move by the British Ministry of Supply that 
raised the delivered price of copper for consumers in the United 
Kingdom to a higher level than seemed warranted, together with 
the delay by Congress in acting on the tariff, resulted in further 
uncertainty last week over the price situation. Foreign copper sold 
at higher levels, with business® . 
passing over a wide range—from| basis, on a single day. The E. & 
22.75c to 23.875c, f.a.s. New York) M. J. average for the week in for- 
equivalent. The domestic market | eign copper advanced = slightly 
for copper was unchanged. The} more than 40 points. 
government has fixed the price of| Business transacted in domes- 
tin for April at 80c a pound. Sil- | tic copper suffered in comparison 
ver was moderately higher. Quick-| with recent weeks, with the quo- 
silver was unsettled. Tungsten| tation unchanged at 21'sc, Con- 
ore was in demand and quite | necticut Valley. 
firm.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 








Copper 

Uncertainty over the date on 
which the duty on foreign copper| Bureau of Mines reports. 
will be temporarily suspended re- 
stricted operations last week in 
both foreign and domestic metal. | January. 
The situation in foreign copper 
Was most confused, and prices 
covered a wide range throughout 


total tonnage produced 


Lead 


month, to 162,099 tons. Production 
lin 


There was a slight increase in | 
ithe daily rate of mine output of 
copper in February, although the | prices in New England average 0.275c per pound above the refinery 
for the | Jan. 2, 1947. 

month showed a drop of 3%, the 
Pro- 
/duction in February totaled 68,- 
412 tons, against 70,415 tons in 


Most sellers report that con- 
/sumers are less excited about ob- 
» the week. The same buyer ob-| taining lead, but they are taking 


tained copper from different 
sources on one occasion at prices 
ranging from 22.75c to 23.75c, f.a.s. 







all that is being offered to them. 
In other words, demand is just as 
active as it has been. Prevailing 


er charges, f.o.b. South American 
ports. 


quotations are bringing out sub- 
stantial tonnages of scrap, taxing 
the capacity of some smelters to 
handle this. material. Lead ore 
and concentrates are being offered 
more freely from foreign sources. 


were nominally as follows: 


. ‘ April May June 
Quotations continued on thel]apri! 2 80.000 80.000 20.000 
basis of l5c., New York, andj] 4prii 4 £0.000 60.000 80.000 
14.80c St. L : April 5 80.000 80.000 80.000 
: - Louis. April 7 80.000 80.000 80.000 
Sales of lead f he week] 4pril 8 £0.000 80.000 80.000 | 
° 7 or ¢ *Tapril 9 60.000 80.000 80.000 | 


amounted to 5,137 tons. 


Mine production of recoverable 
lead in February in the United 
States was 29,546 tons, against 
31,476 in January, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. The daily rate of 
production in February was 1,055 


Chinese, or 99% tin, 79.125c. 


Supplies of pig tin available in 
the United States during 1947 are 
not likely to exceed 69,000 tons, 
including substantial withdraw- 
als from government stocks, the 


‘Rising Cost of War to | 
quality tin, in cents per pound, | Uy $, in 100 Years Cited 


Figures were released by the 


| War Department on April 8 show- 
ing the cost to the United States 
in lives and dollars in four wars 
against foreign powers in the past 
100 years. The summary, issued in 
|connection with observance of 
Army 
Army’s contention that prepared- 
ness is the best and cheapest in- 
surance against war. The number 
of dead reported for the 100-year 
period was 


Week, emphasizes the 


526,081, Associated 


tons, the highest level attained | Civilian Production Administra-|Press Washington advices stated, 
since November 1945, and com-j|tion~informed the Tin-Plate In-/|and the cost in money, $362,981,- 
pares with 1,015 tons in January |dustry Advisory Committee. No | 660,048. In reporting details of 
of the current year. change in existing controls on tin | war costs during the century, spe- 

and tin-mill products is under|cial advices to the New York 


Zine 

The price situation last week in 
zine was unchanged. 

The March statistics of the 
American Zinc Institute revealed 
that production and shipments of 
slab zinc were about in balance, 
with the result that stocks de- 
creased only 412 tons during the 


consideration at present. Author- 
ity to control tin, which CPA ex- 
ercised until March 31 under the 
Second War Powers Act, has been 
extended by law to June 30, 1947. 

Under an agreement signed 
April 4, Siam will release 16,000 
tons of tin accumulated during 
the war years. A previous 2gree- | 
ment, signed Dec. 7, became inop- | 
erative pending settlement of war 
claims. Parties to the agreement 
ere Great Britain, the United) 
States and Siam. Fully one-half | 
of the tonnage will be shipped to 
the United States and the re- 
mainder to Britain and Australia. 


March totaled 75,376 tons, 
against 65,198 tons in February. 
The daily rate of production for 
March was 2,431 tons, against 2,- 
329 tons in the preceding month. 
Merch and February figures are 
summarized as follows, in tons: 


Production pt o3.198 Quicksilver 
Ehipments: ee ee With consumers uncertain over 
pepact anil drawback "6.805 10,716 the future sales policy of the 
Spanish and Italian producers, 
I a Bn pen Bo buying last week remained in- 
te = Net can alll 56609 57021 | active and the undertone of the 
: market in most quarters rather 


Production of slab zinc in the 
first three months of 1947 totaled 
212,906 tons, against 198,787 tons 
in the January-March period of 
1946, 


easy. Spot metal continued at $86 
and upward, depending on quan- 
tity and seller. Forward meta’ 
was unsettled, with the price a 
matter of negotiation between the 
Tin buyer and the seller. The sale of 
Late on April 2, after the E. &|@ round lot by the Cartel that 
M. J. quotations were established ;C@me to the surface in the preced- 
for that day, tiie Reconstruction |1D$ week was largely responsible 
Finance Corporation announced | for the unsettled market, most ob- 
that it would seil “Grade A” tin| servers feel. There was no word 
'to domestic consumers for Aprii|{rom Washington in reference to 
|on the basis of 80c per pound.|the metal brought here from 
The new price was in line with| Japan by the government. 


trade estimates that a rise of at Silver 

least 10c per pound would take ; 
place. This rise marked the sec- In the absence of pressure from 
‘ond sharp advance in the do-|abroad the silver market was 


fairly steady last week, advanc- 
ing one-quarter cent on April 4 
to 76c an ounce. This price pre- 
vailed up to the close of the pe- 
riod under review, with demand 
cescribed as sufficient to absorb 
cfferings. The London market 
was closed on Friday and Mon- 
Cay, owing to the Easter Holidays. 

U. S. mine output of silver in 
February was estimated at 2,387,- 
289 ozs., against 2,540,921 ozs. in 
January, the Bureau of Mines re- 


| mestic quotation for tin since ceil- 
|ing prices were removed early in 
| November last year. The ceiling 
| price for the war period was 52c 
|per pound. The prevailing price 
lof tin is the highest named for 
|the metal since 1918, and reflects 
'the adnormal conditions that still 
obtain in the world’s leading tin- 
producing areas. Recently, RFC 
closed a deal with Bolivian pro- 
ducers (except Patino) on the 
basis of 76c per pound of tin con- 











tained in concentrates, less smelt-| ports. 

| DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.’’ QUOTATIONS) 
Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —— —-Lead — Zine 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St. Louis St. Lou 
April 3 21.225 23.300 80.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
| April 4 21.225 23.360 80 000 15.000 14.600 10.500 
| April 5 21.225 22.675 80.006 15.006 14.800 10.500 
April 7____ . 21.225 22.750 80.000 15.000 14.€00 16.500 
| April 8 21.225 23.425 80.00( 15.000 14.600 10.500 
| April 9 - meas 22.675 80.000 15.0C0 14 600 10.500 
Average 1.225 23.021 80.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 


copper f.o.b. refinery, 21.225c; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 22.863c; 
Straits tin, 77.500c; New York lead, 15.000c; St. Louis lead, 14.800c; 
St. Louis zinc, 10.500c, and silver 75.800c. 





States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


“Times” from Washington said: 


World War II, with 10,200,000 
military personnel participating 
took a toll of 313,000 lives and 
cost the country $340,000,000,- 
000, or about 87.5% of the en- 
tire national wealth. And, by 
1972, accruing costs directly 
connected with the war, such 
as veterans’ benefits, etc., will 
raise the bill for World War IL 
to an estimated $700,000,000,000. 


The Mexican War, 1846 to 
1848, cost $139,500,208, with 12,- 
946 dead; the Spanish war, 
1898-99, $992,159,.840, and 6.- 
472 dead, and World War l, 
1917-21, $21,850,000,000, and 
193,663 dead. 

The precentage of costs in 
relation to the national wealth 
has risen from six-tenths of 1% 
in the Mexican War, to the 
87.5% World War II. 

Not only are ‘‘wars progres- 
sively a greater liability to the 
nation, but tend to highlight the 
axiom that adequate peacetime 
defense is, until effective inter- 
national controls are established 
the only reliable deterrent to 
war,’ the War Department com- 
mented in releasing the figures. 





Russian Gold Sold to U. S. 


It was reported on April 4 that 


Russia is again selling large quan- 
tities of gold to the United States, 


last 
among 
have 


vear rising to third place 
_hations whose shipments 
increased the government 


stock of gold here toapproximately 


three-fifths 


of the world total. 


Russian sales, which lapsed during 
the war, recommenced !ast April, 


|Associated Press Washington ad- 


vices stated, and continued: 


Average prices for calendar week ended April 5 are: Domestic | 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M.’s” appraisal of the major United 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 


deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

_In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
basis, 


“E. & M. J. M. & M. M.’s” export quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions, 0.075c is deducted for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


for cakes 0.225c up, depending on weight and dimension; for billets an extra 0.95c 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard 
discount of 0.125c per pound. 


Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 
mand a premium of lc per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 


month; the premium on Special High Grade-in’ most instances is 1¥c. 
Qutations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





not less than lc over the “E. & M. J.’ average for Prime Western for the previous 


| 
that is, 


effective 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. | 
For standard ingots an extra 0.075c per pound is charged; for slabs 0.175c up, and | 


sizes are sold at aj 


Contract prices for | 
| High-grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- | 


| 


The $33,729,000 Russia got for 
its gold in 1946 was in addition 
to more than $48,000,090 it net- 
ted on cash trade transactions 
with the United States last year. 

Officials said today that the 


Treasury has to keen buying 
foreign gold so that the metal 


will continue to be freely ac- 
cepted throughout the world as 
international currency. 
Otherwise the United States 
would find itself holding the 
bag with a stockpile of more 
than 585.300.0006 ounces, worth 
more than $20,485.000,000 at the 


United States value of $35 an 
ounce. 

The Treasury buys all the 
gold (except former enemy-= 


country gold) offered by gov- 
ernments or central banks of 
countries with which the United 
States maintains commercial re- 
lations. It pays the standard 
$35 an ounce. 

Officials said the gold is ac- 
cepted by the Treasury whether 
it is: 

1. Swapped outright for dol= 
lars, to be used as the foreign 
country likes, 

2. In payment for American 
goods or settlement of an un- 
favorable balance with the 
United States resulting from the 
gzold seller’s spending more for 
American goods than it gets for 
goods sold to the United States. 

3. Put up in settlement of an 
unfavorable trade balance with 
a third country. 
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Total Loads . 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week Rattronds Total Revenues Received ‘rom |BOFFOWINES ON 
Freight Loaded —Connections— 
‘. 1 4 y) C Southern District— 947 1946 1945 1947 1946 . 

n pri " ecrease 5 @PS | atavama, Tennessee & Northern___. 406 485 365 243 238 N. Y, S. E. in March 

5 ath a wv. PW. RR. of Ala._____. 977 891 969 2,146 2,053 
< we ) ntic Coas Ee } 

mange Bo Bee nage Rage «ade Mingatyg: scp eangh, llie Reged (Fy eemnerptnamneson ‘3a Geos «gas «= 3804-10631) ‘The New York Stock Exchange 
totaled 715,159 cars, t e Association © merican Charleston & Western Carolina_.____ 465 501 477 1678 1.492 |amnounced on April 3, 1947, that 
nounced on April 10. This was an increase of 71,515 cars or 11.1% |Clinchfield __.- = 12 . 4 , : 

p J ; : : oe caren 204 834 1,486 3,051 2'386|as of the close of business on 
above the corresponding week in 1946, both of which weeks in- 0 mg n-gage paleeneemnaeees od oo. 374 267 298 | March 31, 1947, the total of money 
pg a —_ labor ayaa but a decrease of 50,513 cars or Florida Bast Coast... 2712 4171 eon = 17a borrowed from banks and trust 
6.6% elow the same wee in . ainesville Midland___...__________ 97 : 94 . 47 "124 "114 companies in the United States 

: , » . I ee 95 7 “ - . 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 5, decreased | Georgie OC a Loe = 28 2.247 amounted to $301,958,883, com- 
114,253 cars or 13.8% below the preceding week due largely to the | Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4,658 4,514 4.542 4.172 4,089 | Pared with the figures for Feb. 28 
coal miners work stoppage. See ee Seem --=--=-- gt 19,768 26,569 14,580 11,054 | Of $290,855,802. Advices from the 

. , eee TES ALTE 9, ,152 26 5 9% . ; 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 384,953 cars, a decrease | Macon, Dublin & Savannah___.._____ 235 282 19 04 1264 Exchange follow: 
of 871 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 17,685 cars Mississippi E+ eg ae a 373 464 424 422| The total of money borrowed 
above the corresponding week in 1946. ae Goulbern_.-_ ies ism fee fame ‘cae po banks, trust companies and 

Loading of merchandise less than carload freight totaled 126,841 a Northern ————_. iene 426 458 433 1.737 1,424 ot rn lenders in the United States, 
cars, an increase of 1,707 cars above the preceding week, but @| geanoard ‘air id. & Potomac. .._____- on Uae onan o 9 9,988 exe —— hor ee ae other 
decrease of 1,187 cars below the corresponding week in 1946. Southern System__._____.___....__ 25°684  24'667 23'056 23°740 22056 | aembers of national securities ex- 

oe oe Tennessee Central__.._.___________ 728 505 648 849 ‘591 | Changes, 41) on direct obligations 

Coal loading amounted to 64,830 cars, a decrease of 110,160 cars | Winston-Salem Southbound..~~~~~~~~ i =a ae — 339 (Of or obligations guaranteed as to 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 31,212 cars above the aie ‘ . principal or interest bv the United 

ota cue c 3,47 286 ‘ yo y . ‘ - 
corresponding week in 1946. _119,186 113,478 118,286 109,213 102,954 States Government, $101,427,521; 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 49,189 cars, a decrease os (2) on all other collateral, $200,- 
of 2,067 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 11,615] Northwestern District 531,362; reported by New York 
cars above the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Dis- Sntenne See Western ----------- ‘eee poe 17,827 15,103 eet Stock Exchange Member Firms as 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April | Chicago, Milw., St. P.& Pac.22222. 20142 1geee 18 ne8 878 = 3-952 | of the close of business March 31, 
5 totaled 33,451 cars, a decrease of 1,988 cars below the mengprene <htonee, ae Paul, Mion. .. Omaha___ 3,296 3,543 3,162 4,474 3,442 | 1947 aggregated, $301,958,383. 

, an i 5 ‘ars f > corr ing wee uluth, Missabe & Iron Range ______ 1,414 1,000 10,921 303 315 
week but an increase of 8,597 cars above the corresponding cath Geath Where bh Aiea. = one a a 320| The total of money borrowed, 
in 1946. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_________ 8,597 8,061 8,984 10,267 8,148 |compiled on the same basis, as of 

Livestock loading amounted to 12,739 cars, a decrease of 1,382 a cane eee Beeines & South ____- . 454 350 175 A the close of business February 28, 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,267 cars below | Green Bay & Western... - ~~~ 777 a. a ee ry ‘g90 | 1947 was (1) on direct obligations 
the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts alone | Lake Superior & Ishpeming________ 221 204 1,634 100 68 | of or obligations guaranteed as to 
loading of livestock for the week of April 5 totaled 9,792 cars, a a ben's ee ace 1,737 1,6.0 1,830 2,684 pr principal or interest by the United 
decrease of 1.278 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of | Northern Soul & 6. 8. M.__-_-____- inet tieaté«RSCiéCKSESC“‘<‘é COS States Government, 906,501,000; 
2,578 cars below the corresponding week in 1946. Spokane International... == i61 84 240 641 497|(2) on all other collateral, $204,- 

bl : a = we sie Spokane, Portland & Seattle._______ 2,741 2,254 2,413 3,136 2,396 | 554,777; total, $290,855,802. 

Forest products loading totaled 47,394 cars, a decrease of 3,109 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 4,744 cars above | Total ----------~-----------_._._ 85,834 78,062 98,224 68,408 57,660 

. . > ec - — 
the corresponding week in 1946. Results of Treasury 

Ore loading amounted to 17,735 cars, an increase of 4,513 cars peeene Teseeen oattes—~ 

= > y Ox 5, ‘Treas « 
re loading a 7 & oe , Atch. Top. & Santa Fe > System_----— 25,125 22,286 24,834 10,469 9,972 Bill Off H 
above the preceding week and an increase of 8,126 cars above the | alton ________ q-—---7--------- 3,074 2,442 3,918 3,590 3,092 ! ering 
: ° . Bingham & Garfiel cade isiendaiie 220 3 382 94 3 
corresponding week in 1946. R Chicago, Burlington & Quincy______- 17,458 15,588 += «18,360 12,740 ~—«10,336 | The Secretary of the Treasury 

Coke loading amounted to 11,478 cars, a decrease of 2,884 cars ee a ng bey yg og BRR 14.008  12.4a¢|@Mnounced on April 14 that the 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,587 cars above the | Chicago & Eastern Illinois ee 2,264 1,951 2,303 3,364 4,204 | tenders for $1,100,000,000 or there- 
. ie aia a , Colorado & Southern__ mie 561 556 599 1,991 1,494 | about of 9l-day Treasury bills to 
corresponding week in 1946. Denver & Rio Grande Western_____- 1,975 1,333 2,899 4,423 2,992 | he dated April 17 amd to-auneeen 

istricts reported increases compared with the correspond- | Denver & Salt Lake --- 327 25 337 43 90 ; 
? All as aesete FERS coe incree P _ : : Fort Worth & Denver City ee 185 924 973 1,542 1370; July 17, which were offered on 
ing week in 1946 but all reported decreases compared with the same | miinois Terminal_._...._.__._______- 2,308 1,963 2,480 1,769 1,570 | April 11 were opened at the Fed- 
— : & " — c- ee Misscuri-Illinois —— ” 1,107 9390 984 582 542 ne . : 
week in 1945 except the Eastern and Southern. a hee. . 1'636 1.338 1318 134 93 | eral Reserve banks on April 14. 
‘ . 3903 x oy ‘ ‘ fa North Western Pacific_ ee oe 839 522 673 = — Total applied for $1,693,278,000. 
Four Wee _ Ee = ,168,397 2,883,86 ,003,6 Peorla & Pekin aR te 10 20 2 i 
Four Weeks oi February____-_- 3,179,198 2,866,876 3,052,487 | Southern Pacific (Pacific)_._.______ 29,216 28,288 28,582 10,111 9,615| Total accepted $1,108,078,000 
Five Week March 4,170,42 3,982,240 4,022,088 | Toledo, Peoria & Western________--_ _ 135 ee 258 194 an (includes $20,798,000 entered on 
Week of April 5- 715,159 643,644 765,672 — nisisa <osiodemmeramantate — annie — ai oe 12, — aay a fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
Total =~ _ 11,233,174 «10,376,623 “10, 843,902 | Western Pacific___................- 1,523 1,924 1,820 3,296 2,461 | accepted in full). R 
: yerage price, 99.095-++- ; equiva- 

The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings ee ar ee 119,309 105,816 8 121,258 82,843 71,729 Phot te ig  Gimeuunt meee 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 5, 1947. ae nn ae — we... + 

: . iain’ : ee agen mately 0.376% per annum. 
During this period 87 roads reported gains over the week ended] goushwestern District— R e ted comnetiiies 
April 6, 1946. Burlington-Rock Island___---__---__ 423 223 367 677 420 |, ~ranse Of accepted coms 

; : oS eA = Gulf Coast Lines__- an” (S72 5,748 6,561 3,142 2,454 | bids: 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS International-Great Northern_---- 2,371 2,347 2,424 4,614 4.131! High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 5 tK. O. & G.-M. V.-O. C.-A.-A.___--- 1,086 1,246 1,223 2,189 1810; = ror wat 
Total Loads Kansas City Southern -- 2,909 3,161 4,873 3,263 3,284 discount approximately 0.368% 
Railroads Total Revenues Received from | Louisiana & Arkansas____.____----~- 2,415 _— — ged 4 ae per annum. 
——Freight Loaded —Connections— | Litchfield & Madison e 325 338 3 375 154 . te of 
Eastern District— 1947 1946 1945 1947 1946 | Missouri & Arkansas ; 197 119 : 346| Low, 99.905, equivalent ra 
: 7 7 365 | dis é tel 0.376% 
SY cca incocectectincic ceindtioaieanentainitiointiacinintilpiee 325 398 273 1.622 1.726 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ‘ 5,378 5,328 7,041 4, 798 4,365 discount approximately ° (7) 
Bangor & Aroostook___.--___-__-__ 4,256 3,042 2,982 484 ‘431 | Missouri Pacific___- cevecceee SE —_— — a | per annum. 
” ae oe ane ¢ ann quae Be ue haha 3° § . 16 é " 
+ nnenllg Meehan age ag pam Rn + 1,632 690 64S US Quensh Acme & Pacific. 8,576 8,007 8,515 7,542 6,949| (64% of the amount bid for at 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__- 1,246 992 1,009 2,511 1,846 | SS. Stawell 2 PaNwIst0...— —.— lta po pts > anc 17 4.842 ’ . 
gS ee eae 18 39 28 34 47 | St. Louis-Southwestern___- ee 2,643 2,669 3,108 =. > ye the low price was accepted.) 
SE  VORORR. «ii raannnne 997 1,072 1,055 2,244 2,015 | Texas & New Orleans_---------__-- 9,660 9,576 10,803 6,38 ys There was a maturity of a sim- 
; - 4 > “np o ade ‘ Texas & Pacific. JO eae 4,443 4,478 6,022 7,906 6,974 e NaS « 2 és 
Delaware & Hudson__-__------ 5,117 4,494 4,593 12,818 10,820 be . - 52 58 |: sa > an Avril 17 in z- 
729% nd by 9 ORE 9199 | Wichita Falls & Southern________-- 10 91 95 °8 | ilar issue of bills on Apri a 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___ 7,323 8,071 71,3092 9,255 9,199 B ? 15 1 
Detroit & Mackinac__.___...___-_-- Hi 371 295 214 273 245 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__--_---- 22 31 35 ‘| the amount of $1,315,701,000. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_________-__ 2,804 2.373 1,659 1,562 1,220 nin a 493 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line________ 452 289 429 3,608 2,365 FOE anagem nner nnnnnnnnnne oa rl pete et vemnas aie kl L Shi t 
a aia ae lca aiseitiniwih - 23235 12,080 12,175 16,201 12,839 — —= |W be i ents 
Grand Trunk Western__—----___-__- 4,911 3,721 3,987 9,177 7,482 tIncludes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., Midland Valley Ry. and Oklahoma City- ee y umber pm 
Lehigh & “rao Rive n==-------- , AB 218 206 = 2,502 3,003 | ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. 4.3% in Excess of Output 
Re Gee ee accawcenenve ,O2 237 tae 9 . ’ 
eR - 7386 8230 7,941 81119 8,009 www weaves year's tiguees veviesd. _| According to the National Lum- 
BR SS 3,081 2,680 2,387 4,790 4,698 a » Mier ee 
Se aan Re eRNEN ce tamatE 2,417 212 4.226 240 293 ber Manufacturers a 
cick nic hceatenincenenencivensanicem 599 43 1,546 21 27 Week| Statistics of Pa erboard industry lumber shipments of 399 mills re- 
New York Centra) Lines__---__----_- toake 41,854 47,422 46,218 gy y porting to the National Lumber 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford___-__-____- 0,092 10,494 10,251 15,565 15,35 ay Ax : % abov 
New York Ontario & Western___.-.. 980 940 952 2,419 3,030 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National Trade scomtcgge wing pa “ag a 
ig Tag ly Ay een — err 6gop Tae 13-22) | Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the eit 5. 1967, m. A gen Sake 
. + Susquena a ] 2 3 ,40°% ° : 5. : 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie-__------_— -- 5,699 6179 7,490 6,900 3,292 | Paperboard industry. —_ a new ondere of thane mills wes 
Pere Marquette___-__-------------- 6,863 5,648 5,040 8,408 6,581 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total|)".\\ Unfilled 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--____--_--- 566 146 687 43 32 | i ndust d it imotead tatement edch week from each 4.3% above production. nfl 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern____- 27 141 170 2 117 | Industry, and its program Inciuces a § ~~~ lorder files of the reporting mills 
pon & West Virginia___--_--- - yin — bd cae — thember of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi-| , mounted to 75% of stocks. For 
ee 2 JtZ ° , —— ‘ ° . : s 
al ae eal ae a TA 6,402 5,589 5,945 12,157 10,649 | cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These | reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
Wheeling & Lake Erie____----------- 3088 aneP SA46 = 3,489 | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total | orders are equivalent to 28 days 
aan oe eS 154,235 138,511 151,915 207,542 181,474 industry. production at the current rate, 
: = ‘ ‘ STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIV]TY and gross stocks are equivalent 
Allegheny District— Orders Unfilled Orders opera to 35 days’ production. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown_----.- 769 75 836 1,338 1,066 Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity ; ang . 
Baltimore & Ohio__---------------- 37,278 28,547 40,324 24,128 21,756 1947—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative For the year-to date, shipments 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_-------------- — = pc oi os a Se a ee 196,927 142,338 588,406 85 85 of reporting identical mills were 
ee 30% I8E 5 ” ‘ rey ER 
yn oa of New Jersey_--------- 6,341 6,443 6,696 18,626 15,221 | Jam. 11..-......_-_.._... 171,420 178,043 580,026 102 94 10.8% above production; orders 
OO EE 473 416 401 69 WET ONE Biiticcewecimncncnse 173,851 178,556 577,269 103 97 were 18.4% above production. 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__---_--- 73 18 139 13 Lo ea 155,432 173,720 557,140 101 98 ¢ . 
Eigonier. Valley--.-----—----------- 1 208 1.538 on ain 5.30n | Feb. 1 204,033 179,347 579,562 102 99 Compared to the average corre 

I land a TN 295 J io . © ; - ia aia = ’ . . P en a a n 
ins dake tin... 1,892 1.682 1,998 2.044  2'202| Feb, 8__-_--_______ _. 202,189 181,017 599,009 104 99 {sponding week of 1935-39, pro 
Peanagivania System__-------------- io, . Saens press di pet oan TE sides 169,624 178,458 589,544 102 100 duction of reporting mills was 

— 3,0 —~toO i et . vA . - nan - ae * 
a 18.347 14.950 18.837 4068 2,352 | Feb. 22----------_- att ,e08 cae set ae es 15.0% above; shipments were 
Western Maryland___............... 2,891 2,497 3,310 10,830 O306 F ae. t.............. se 192,670 109 7000 of . , 15.0% 
——— —— —— in SE SaaS ear 237.292 179,025 614,471 102 101 17.8% above; orders were % 
Total --------------—-—-—-----—_ 152,982 132,889 167.477 142,707 127,493| yy. 4g sstSstStsStCtCt~tS 1€3,207 179,819 595,648 104 101 |above. Compared to the nwt 
— ra EE en 155,794 176,918 574,090 103 101 sponding week in 1945, production ~ 
tas Distriet— noc ” . ; , 
BP = ng yl 12,146 8,034 21,3298 11,310 9,571 | Mar. 29------------------ 160,450 180,729 549,774 102 100 lof reporting mills was 11.7% 
sueeteik & Western...____....._-.-.. 8,919 6,835 15,361 6,461 Ae ee _ 228,306 181,064 597,373 102 102 above; shipments were 16.5% 
Virginian --..----.---------------~- 838 637 3,150 2,088 1,271 NOTES—Unfilled orders for the prior week. plus orders received, less production a vm 
nr od pages " do not necessarily 2qual the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent above; and new orders were 13.4% 
a ee 21,903 15,506 39,839 19,859 16,514 | reports, orders made for or filled from stock, end other ttems made necessary adjust- 
— ents of unfilled ord 
— —— | men o ea orders, 
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Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of March 31, 1947 deposits of 
$32,782,889, and total resources of 
$37,295,211 against $35,274,886 and 
$39,756,147 respectively as of Dec. 
31, 1946. Cash on hand and due 
from banks amounted to $7,946,- 
727 against $9,250,949. Holdings of 
United States Governnrent secu- 
rities totaled $7,763,347 against 
$9,890,655. Loans and discounts 
were $12,347,250 against $11,668,- 
949. Capital of 1,500,000 and sur- 
plus of $1,500,000 remained un- 
changed, and undivided profits 
had been increased from $561,407 
to $574,343. 


The opening on April 14 of the 
new office of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company at 185 Mon- 
tague Street, was attended by 
many civic leaders and prominent 
citizens of Brooklyn. This office 
replaces the one which had been 
located at 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, since 1928. These new, mod- 
ern and fully equipped banking 
quarters, located in the heart of 
the proposed Brooklyn Civic Cen- 
ter, are regarded as an expression 
of the faith of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company in the future 
of the ever progressive Borough 
of Brooklyn. 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The National 
City Bank of New York held on 
April 15, Harold L. Hammond 
and Dwight Smith were appointed 
Assistant Cashiers. 


On April 7 the Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
first savings bank to be organized 
in Brooklyn and Long Island, cele- 
brates the 120th anniversary of 
its founding, it was announced by 
Gilbert C. Barrett, President. The 
Brooklyn “Eagle” of April 7, from 
which the foregoing is taken, also 
had the following to say, in part: 


Incorporated by the State 
Legislature on April 7, 1827, the 
bank conducted its affairs sev- 
eral evenings a week at the very 
beginning because, according to 
Mr. Barrett, there wasn’t enough 
business to justify full-time 
operation. 

Today itserves 66,000 depositors 
and its assets total $123,000,000. 
Its first branch, at Bay Ridge 
Parkway and 13th Ave., is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the 
end of the year, 

The bank’s first quarters were 
in the Apprentices’ Library 
Building, Henry and Cranberry 
Streets. 

The bank built is own build- 
ing at Fulton and Concord 
Streets in 1848 and remained 
there for 46 years. In April of 
1894 it moved to its present loca- 
tion at Pierrepont and Clinton 
Streets. 

Mr. Barrett, who is the 11th 
President, took office on Jan. 23, 
1947, succeeding Adrian Van 
Sinderen, a great-great-grand- 
son of the first President. 

He said that in 120 years of 
business the Brooklyn Savings 
Bank has paid out more than 
$129,000,000 in dividends to its 
depositors. 


The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Tuckahoe, N. Y., on 
March 27 increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $300,000 by a stock 
dividend of $200,000 and from 
$300.000 to $500,000 by the sale of 
$200,000 of new stock. This was 
reported in the March 31 Bulletin 
of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

John C. Bates, Vice-President 
of M2rine Midland Group Inc.. 
has been elected a Vice-President 


| April 7 














of the Marine Trust Company of | 
Buffalo, President Charles H. Die- 
fendorf announced on April 7. In 
the Buffalo “Evening News” of 
it was noted that Mr. 
Bates has been a Vice-President 
of Marine Midland Group since 
1930 and has been connected with 
Marine Trust Company and affil- 
iated organizations since 1922. The 
same advices said that as Vice- 
President of the group he has had | 
supervision of loans and credits} 
for the Marine Midland banks. He 
is a director of the Robert Morris 
Associates. 





Announcement is made by the 
National Rockland Bank of Boston 
that William T. King recently be- 
came associated with the bond de- 
partment of the bank. We quote 
from the Boston “Herald” of April 
9, which also reported: 

Before the war he was asso- 
ciated with the First Boston 
Corp. as Assistant Manager of | 
the municipal department of the 
Boston office. Later, he joined 
F. S. Moseley & Co. as Manager 
of their Boston municipal de- 
partment. He is a former Pres- 
ident of the Municipal Bond 
Club of Boston. During the war 
he served three years in the} 
Naval Air Force. 


Chester W. Ewing retired on 
April 1 as Assistant Treasurer of | 
The New Haven Savings Bank of 
New Haven, Conn., after 34 years’ 
association with the bank. Accord- 
ing to the New Haven “Register,” | 
Mr. Ewing joined the bank staff | 
in 1913, and served successively 
as teller, head bookkeeper and| 
Assistant Secretary before being 
elected Assistant Treasurer. 





Payment of dividends on its 
common stock, 25 cents a share for 
the first quarter of 1947, was re- 
sumed on April 1 by the National 
State Bank of Elizabeth, N. J., it 
was stated in the Newark “Eve- 
ning News” of April 2, which 
added that: 

It was the first dividend paid 
on that stock in 15 years, offi- 
cials said. 

John Kean, President, said it 
was equivalent to an annual 
dividend of 4% on the $25 par 
stock. Shareholders were ad- 
vised that, for the immediate 
future, dividends at that rate 
are contemplated, payable here- 
after at the rate of 50 cents a 
share April 1 and October 1. 


The new banking building of 
the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, a three-story struc- 
ture in which an attempt is being 
made to re-create a bit of old 
Philadelphia, is expected to be 
completed in November, it has 
been announced. While it follows 
the colonial style of the Inde- 
pendence Hall group, the building 
will have the most modern facili- 
ties, according to Frank C. Roberts, 
Jr., President of the institution. 
As an example, the Otis Elevator 
Company is installing a passenger 
elevator with collective control, 
2,500-pound capacity, 200-foot- 
per-minute speed, and automatic 
doors, with self-leveling of the 
car at each floor and other fea- 
tures, and one of its latest model 
freight elevators. In addition, 
there will be an electrically-oper- 
ated Otis dumbwaiter, for carry- 
ing cash and securities directly 
from the tellers’ cages to the vault. 
It is believed this is possibly the 
first time a dumbwaiter has been 
installed in just this way. The 
building is under construction at 
the southwest corner of 15th and 
Sansom Streets. Sydney E. Mar- 
tin is the architect, and John P. 


|ican Bonding Company of Balti-| 








Hallahan is the general contractor. 


John L. Meighen, formerly Bank 
Auditor, was elected Comptroller 
of the Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Charles A. McClintock. | 
President, announced on April 12, 
it was made known in the Pitts- 
burgh “Post Gazette” of April 12, 


| which also said: 


Mr. Meighen has been asso- | 
ciated with the Colonial Trust| 
Company since 1939. 

He succeeds George R. Haas, | 
who recently retired as Comp- 
troller. 

The Berks County Trust Com- 
pany of Reading, Pa., has sold| 
93,200 shares of stock, Sidney D. 
Kline, President, announced on 
April 3. Advices from Reading to| 
the Philadelphia “Evening Bulle- | 
tin” indicating this went on to 


| Say: 


As a result of the sale, capital | 
of the bank was _ increased 
$266,000 to $2,500,000 from $2,- 
234,000, while the surplus was 
boosted by $372,400 to $2,606,400 | 
from $2,234,000. Directors also 
transferred $18,600 from undi- 
vided profits to surplus to bring 
the total surplus to $2,625,000. 


Vernon G. Peirson, Pacific Coast 
Manager since 1929 for the Fidel- | 
ity and Deposit Company of Mary-| 
land and its affiliate, the Amer-| 
more, has been elected a Vice- | 
President of both companies. He 
will continue as before to be con- 
nected with the companies’ Pa- 
cific Executive Office in San Fran- 
cisco. A native Marylander, Mr. 
Peirson has been a member of) 
the F&D’s field organization since | 
1920. Prior to going to the west 
coast in 1926, he had served for 
five years as Manager of the) 
F&D’s branch in Syracuse, N. Y. 

The election of William L. Paul 
as an Assistant Vice-President of | 
the Ohio Citizens Trust Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, was announced on| 
April 1 by Willard I. Webb, Jr.,| 
President of the institution, it is | 
learned from the Toledo “Blade,” 
whose Business Editor, Frank | 
Skeldon, said: 

Following his graduation from | 
college in 1930, Mr. Paul be- 
came associated with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York} 
and, in 1934, with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
Later he was employed by the| 
Reynolds Metals Co. in the fi- 
nancial department. 

Mr. Paul entered the U. S. 
Navy in December, 1942, and 
served until November, 1945, 
holding the rank of Lieutenant 
at the time of his release. 


The Corn City State Bank of 
Deshler, Henry County, Ohio, has 
become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, it was announced 
on April 14 by President Ray 
M. Gidney of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. The announce- 
ment states that: 

“The Corn City State Bank, 
founded in 1911, is capitalized 
with $30,000 common stock and 
$50,000 capital debentures, has a 
surplus of $20,000 and deposits 
totaling $2,069,000. The bank 
serves a population engaged 
chiefly in railroading, cattle feed- 
ing and general farming. Its offi- 
cers are: H. L. House, President; 
T. B. King, Vice-President; H. L. 
Challen, Cashier, and B. C. King, 
Assistant Cashier. Directors of 
the bank are: H. L. House, Presi- 
dent since 1914; T. B. King, Vice- 
President and also postmaster of 
Deshler; H. L. Challen, Cashier; 
W. S. House, Mildred King and 
R. W. Buck.” 

At the same time the Reserve 
Bank said: 

“Member banks in the Fourth 
[Cleveland] Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict now total 724. They hold) 


tional Bank of Medina, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $400,000 
to $500,000, effective March 24, it 
is learned from the Comptroller 
of Currency’s weekly bulletin. 
Effective April 3 the National 
Security Bank of Chicago has in- 
creased its capital from $500,000 


| to $600,000 by the sale of $100,000 


of new stock, it was stated in the 
March 31 Bulletin of the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


Through a stock dividend of 
$100,000, the Merchants National 


| Bank & Trust Company of Fargo, | 


North Dakota increased its capital 
on March 27 from $150,000 to 
$250,000. the Office of the Comp-| 
troller of the Currency reported. 


The election of Lewis W. Cole 

a director of United States) 
Trust Company of Louisville, Ky.., 
was announced on April 7 by A.| 
B. Comstock, President of the in- 
stitution, according to the Louis- 
ville “Courier Journal’ which 
also said: 

Active in business and civic 
life of the community for many | 
years, Mr. Cole in 1918 organ-'| 
ized the Piggly Wiggly Valley | 
Company and was its President 
until it was sold to Kroger 
Grocery & Baking in 1928. Until | 
1934, Mr. Cole was President of 
Bernheim Distillery. In 1931, he 
organized the Steiden Stores, of 
which he was Chairman of the) 
3oard until its sale in 1945 to 
Winn and Lovett. Mr. Cole is 
President of Point of Sale, Inc., | 
a merchandising organization. 


as 


Directors of Bank of America| 
at San Francisco, at their regular 
monthly meeting, were informed 
by L. M. Giannini, President, that 
while deposits in the first quarter | 
of this year declined seasonally, 
total deposits of the bank other 
than War Loan deposits as of 
March 31, 1947, showed a gain of 
$279.649,000 over a year ago. Loans | 
on March 31, 1947, totaled $1,928,- 


| 263,000, showing a gain of $847,- 


246,000 over a year ago. Total 
resources at March 31, 1947, are| 
reported as $5,538,321,000 as com-| 
pared with $5,538,894,000 on March | 
31, 1946. War Loan deposits de-| 
creased $335,347,000 in the same 
period. Capital funds, after amor- | 
tization and depreciation, increased | 
$11,842,000 in the first quarter of | 
this year as contrasted with a gain 
of $8,257,000 for the first quarter | 
of last year on a comparable basis. 


of Institute of | 


Meeting 
Industrial Banking 


‘he dates for the 1947 Institute 


of Industrial Banking and the 
convention of the American In- 
dustrial Bankers Association have | 
been announced as June 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, the meeting to be held at 
Denver, Colo. 


The tentative program for the 
Institute and convention calls for 
a meeting of the board and 
registration on Monday morning, | 
June 9, with the first formal ses- 
sion of the Institute on Monday 
afternoon, following a luncheon 
meeting. An informal session is | 
scheduled for Monday night.| 
Morning, luncheon and afternoon | 
sessions of the Institute will be! 
held on Tuesday, with the annual | 
banquet Tuesday evening. Wed-| 
nesday morning’s institute session | 
will be followed by a pleasure 
trip to Echo Lake, in the moun- | 
tains above Denver. in the after- 
noon and a buffalo steak roast 
that evening. The Institute will 
close with a session on Thursday | 
morning, June 12 and a luncheon | 
meeting at nocn. Thursday after- 





more than 86% of the total bank |"00on has been set aside for the | 


assets and about 85% of the total 
bank deposits in the district.” 


annual business meeting of the 
Association, when the election of 
directors and officers will take 





place, and at which the selection 


Resume Rubber Trad’g 
On Commodity Exch. 


Crude rubber futures trading, 
in suspension since February 6, 
1942, because of the war emer- 
gency, will be resumed on the 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., on 
Thursday, May 1, the Exchange’s 
Board of Governors announced on 
April 1. In making this announce- 
ment the Exchange said: 

_ Rubber was restored to private 
industry through adoption by 
Congress last week of the Craw- 
ford bill, which continued con- 
sumption and inventory controls 
of the commodity another year 
but specifically ended exclusive 
government buying and importing 
of crude rubber last Monday, 
(March 31). . 

The trading unit, an exchange 
official said, would be ten long 
tons, as it was before the war, 
with delivery at New York City 
of four tenderable grades, of 


| which No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets 


will be basic, No. 1X ribbed 
smoked sheets at five points pre- 
mium, No. 2 at 50 points discount 
and No. 3 at 100 points discount. 


First delivery month, at the re- 


|opening, the Governors decided, 
| will be September 1947 followed 


by each succeeding month up to 
and including July, 1948. 

Crude rubber futures trading 
went into Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., consolidated market in 1933. 
Previously, it was conducted on 
the separate Rubber Exchange of 
New York, Inc., founded in 1926. 
Rubber was declared a strategic 


| and critical material necessary to 


the national safety in the summer 
of 1941 and the government took 
over control of the commodity 
Aug. 13 of that year. Free trading 
was suspended as of that date 
“for the duration” and all open 
interest in futures was liquidated 
later under government price su- 
pervision and the market placed 
in complete inactivity early in 

942. 

Since 1910, the price of spot 
crude natural rubber at New York 
has fluctuated between a high of 
$3 per pound in that year to a 
low of 25sc per pound in 1932. 
When the free market was sus- 
pended in 1941, the Government- 
fixed price at New York stood at 
2212c¢ per peund. This same price 
was resumed when Japanese in- 
vaders were driven out of the 
Middle East producing lands but 
recently was raised by the gov- 
ernment to 25%4c per pound. The 
competitive material, synthetic 
rubber, made in government- 
owned American plants, currently 
is selling for 1842c per pound, 


Rubber is to become the second 
“open market” commodity traded 
on Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
since the war. Raw hides futures 
resumed trading on the exchange 
Nov. 19, 1946. Other commodity 
futures traded on the exchange 
before the war were raw silk, 
copper, lead, tin and zinc. 


Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula— 
tion after deducting the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and by 
Federal Reserve Banks and agents. 
The figures this time are those cf 
Feb. 28, 1947, and show that the 
money in circulation at that date 
(including of course, that held im 
bank vaults of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve system) was 
$28,303 ,507,022 as against $28,262,— 
145.666 on Jan. 31, 1947, and $27,- 
954,295,890 on Feb. 28, 1946, and 
compares with $5,698.214,612 om 
Oct. 31, 1920. Just before the out- 
break of the first World War, that 


Through the sale of $100,000 of |of the site for the 1948 Institute | is, one June 30, 1914, the total was 
new stock, the Old Phoenix Na-'and convention will be decided. | $3,459,434,174, 





